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LIFE SKILLS TRiViMNG - A SOCIAL KaOiiNTiai 



D.. S. Conger" 



Forecasts of the future indicate tlie need for, individuals , social 
institutions and society to diange tlieir ways at a ntucli more rapid rate 
tlian in the past. Tlie methods of acliieving sucli diangc will not result 
simply from recognizing tlie advantages or even necessity to clianpe - 
liistor}^ has amply demonstrated that. Nor will the clianges come simply 
from teclmo logical clianges, althougli tiie invention of tlie printing press, 
radio, television and the automobile have- resulted in major dianges in 

to effect the human and spcial dianges that will improve our pijesent 



society and build tlid: futur^ society. 

A social invention may be defined as a law, procedure of orjganization 
tliat affects tlie ways in which people^relate 'to themselves or otiiers. 
Defining a social invention as a law, procedure or organizatim serves 
to emphasize tliat it is a social medianism ratlier tlian simply an' idea or 
tlieory. Tliis is not to deny tlie importance of tlieory, because most, if 
not all, inventions are based upon tlieoretical foimulations. Providing 
the original idea may be tlie most creative aspect of any invention, but 
it is not considered to be an invention itself. 



Life Skills training is an example of a social invention wliidi is 
based on some very important theoretical formulations used in creating 
the course. ' . 

The initial tlieoretical formulation for Life Skills training was 



made by Winthrop Adkins and Sydney Rosenberg when tliey Avere en\.loyed 
by the Y.M..C.A. in Bedford-Styvesant, New tork City. In their prq)osal 
for a youth training project entitled Training Resources for Youth (TRY) , 
the tX'io psychologists set fortli tlieir ideas quite exi^licitly. Tliis was 
in 1965. : 

It was not until 1968 that a determined effort was made to prepare 
a course to teach Life Skills, In November of that year, Saskatdiewan 
NewStart in Prince Albert foimed a task forced under the directim of 
Douglas Toombs to prepare plans to create a Life Skills course along the 

lines suggested by Adkins and Rosenberg. Tlie initial draft course was 

/ 

prepared by a groip in V/ashington, D/C. , but tlie design, laid down by the 

/ f ' ' ' 

New York psychologists was not faithfully followed, and the result. was 

more a series of group dynamics e^qperiences' than of truly life skills 

training. .1 

In mid 1969, a Life Skills division was created by Saskatchewan < 
NewStart, and Ralph Himsl was appointed manager of the project which included 
course writers, coaches and researchers. ^In tliis way the division was given 
tlie resources to create, conduct, evaluate and re-develop the life ^skills 
course. The overall design 'bF the original life skills lesson plan was 
observed for a year, but as le'ssois went througli several generations,. new 
concepts were formulated and put into effect. Himsl and his colleagues*- 
added an evaluation phase to each lesson to involve the students actively 
and constructively in tlie evaluation of wiiat they had learned and how they 
had used what tliey had learned. In addition, metliods of behavioural 
rehearsal were incorporated in the objective enquiry phase of a lesson. 



This addition had the effect of making the lessons behavioural as well 

\ 

as cognitive • Tlie cliange was an inportant iriprovement .because the 
original formulations expected the students to gain only information 
from multi -media kits, wliereas tlie NewStart Life Skills course intended 
tliat tliey not only get information but con^)etence tlirou^ required 
beliaviour rehearsals called skill drills • , ' 

. A further innovatiai was the life skills coaching. Faced with tlie 
problem of training teacliers to deal with attitudes a^d behaviours i^pther 
than simply knowledge on the one liand, and tlieir relative ^ladc of construc- 



tive 



exne; 



e^erience, witli disadvantaged people on tlie other, Saskatdiewan 



NewS:art decided that it might be more appropriate to train mature. 



jjrienced, intelligent adults to conduct the course • T^e name '*coadi" 
was'dioscn because coaclies are associated witli skill training and tliey 
use a wide range of instructional and motivational techniques in tlieir ' ' 
training programs. Furtliermore ; the tenn coacli does not have the second 
class connotation of many of tlie titles given paraprofessiaials, Tliis 
work with coaches led ultimately to the preparation of a Life Skills 
Coadi Training course. 

To inventN^r , prepare tlie course was one thing, but to have it adopted 
and Used was another* ' Social inventioiis are notoriously slow in becoming 
adopted by social institutions. It.Jias been estimated that it takes 35 
years for the average educational innovation to be used in half the schools 
Someone once said tliat it- is easier to move a graveyard tlian to diange a 
curriculum. TTie history of medical innovations illustrates the great 



debate and rancour that can develop between professionals about certain 
new developixnts sudi as cleanliness in lying-in hospitals, profraital 
lobotomies and anti- toxins. The sanie resistances to diange have taken 
place with the Life Skills course. Some individuals and institutions 
saiv tlie value early and moved positively to adopt and adapt the* course, 
Otliers have taken^otlier viei's. 

Tlie course was prepared because Saskatchewan NewStart believed 



in 



tlie idea and little was done to try to sell it to any particular 



institution for use7 although several applications were considered, Itost 
prominent of tliese. was the Canada Manpower Training Program, and in 1971 
the \^partm3ht\ ^f flanpower andllnmgration did decide that the Life 
Skills course might be tried e-^erimentally in seven provinces in tlie 
federally funded Manpower Projnram. Follo\>ring the experimental phase 
tlie course began to be used on a widespread basis. • 

iTWo other types of organizations saw potential in tlie program: the 
Canadian Penitentiary Scrvicej and the West -Brandt Foundation of Louisiana. 
Both organizations contracteld' witii Saskatchewan NewStart to prepare 
detailed plans for Life Skiljls courses:, in one case for correctional 
institutions, and in tlie other case for high school seniors and other 
adolescentsl Soon thereafter, tlie Canadian Mental Health Association 

also adopted it for e:q>erimental use as did various welfare agencies for 

* * 

their clientele^ 



Mother social invention - the Local Initiatives Program - was also 
instrumental in disseminating the course^ because it provided additional 

, 11 I 



I 

funds to certain organizations \Aidi then used tlie Life Skills course ij\ 
their programs,. :E3gn)Rlaiy in this connection is the Toronto Nortlieastem 
Y^lvVC.A. , which , conducted life Skills training for four groups of women 
^in tlie city, and in tlieiprocess did much proselyting of tlie course to » 
many social agencies* Several types of organizations axe now' inventing 
new units to continue to offer Life Skills programs. 

Thus, the^ social invention of the Life Skills course has required 
ancillary inventions to become a reality - the inveijftion of the course, 



the coacli, 



arid prog 




jburse, the creation or adaptajbion of organizations, 
s to offer the course* 



/ 
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LIFE SKILLS IN MANP05VER TRAINING 



^ - R. Himsl 

The intensive sttidies of the sixties into the causes and nature 
of poverty enabled people to see the subject" with better eyes. Until 
Oscar Lewis hinted at its cOTplexity by coining the phrase, '*the cul- 
ture of poverty", much public opinion and policy concerning poverty 
depended upoii economic interpretations, which hold tiiiat 'the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the disadvantaged, is their lack of money: give 
people adequate jobs and poverty disappears. Whether or. not one chooses 
to accept Lewis' concept of a cialture of poverty, his suggestion of 
conplications in the problem confrcnting the disadvantaged, somd a 
warning tq those looking for sii^jle and quick remedies. 

The r^id post war growth of industry and business, both in^size 
and diversity, made the unsi?)ported provision of jobs as a solution to* 
the problem of poverty more and more difficult. Often, attempts to*» 
create jobs for people in a local area were frustrated -by the arriAral 
of skilled people from other parts of the country i4io filled the newly 
created posit:ions, leaving the prospects for tjie local residents 
relatively unchanged! Jobs alone were not diou^.' ^Governments soon 
found that large segments of the population required additional trades 
training and t;?)giiading to meet real and inposed prerequisites for 
entry into trades ,/ and they prepared the needed training. , Such training 
programs, sinple in principle, ^but elaborate in design, indicated a 
shift in enphasis: the government vJiich once sajjjr^tlie problem as an 
economic one ,and provided an appropriate solution ,~ still saw the .prob- ■ 
lem as an econoniic one, but one requiring a new ccgi|)Qnent, training. 

As the government job training and li^grading iirograms became^ 
operational, the response of those \AiO enrolled contained scmie ^,ur- . 
prises : total enrolments increased greatly and yet people dtc^eS from 
training before completion at disappointingly higji rates. Wxy? 

A look at manpower training from the point of view of the adult . 
student yielded some helpful discoveries. Many disadvantaged, on 
returning to the training institution found themselves in a situation 
little changed from the one they had left many years before. The texts 
which they studied were the very ones children used; often, the school 



« 

\ 



R. Himsl was ^oimerly Manager, Life Skills Division, Saskatchewan 
' NewStart Incorporated^ and is now Si5)erintendent of Separate Schools 
Lethbjrid^e, Alberta.^ 



made few ads^tations to their adulthood, which served only to reinforce 
the inferiority they felt as a result of youthful f^lure; they lacked 
corimmication skills and confidence, and did no^ caivdy their uncertain- 
ties to those in charge; soretimes, overcome with personal problems and 
unable to discuss them with people, in an essentially inhospitable training 
environment, they diose an easy out and stopped training. This response 
to training often fitted the pattern of the individual's work history. 

The disadvantaged person seemed to lacfc not only technical and 
vocational skills, but some kind of coping skills as well. Could he but 
convey his uncertainties and dissatisfactions /to those in charge in 
school or at woik, his conmunication might have brought changes in the 
undesirable condition^ could he but describe/his personal prd)l^ ade- 
quately to a representative of a social agency, lie might have found short 
teim assistance. If he had received some training in problem solving, 
he might have examined other solutions to his pr6bl«ns as alternatives 
to quitting. The skills which these descriptions inply have been 
described as life skills. 



A Skills Axis . If successful functioning in society depends upon' 
two sets of skills, technical/vocational or. professional ski' ;, as. 
one set, and personal problan solving skills as another set j xt becomes 
possible to describe groiqjs of people in terms of the presence or 
absence of these skills. •In Fig. 1, the vertical line represents a 
range of pr<*l«n solving life skills, with the ^xtrone o£-no skills at 
the lower end of the line, and the extrane of many at tfiie upper end. 
The horizontal line represents the salable technical/vocational, or 
professional skills. The left end of the line represents the point of 
conplete absence of any salable skills, and the right end represents 
the possession of many salable skills. 



Quadrant IJ 



Many 



Quadrant .1 



The 

concern 
of 
man- 
pcwer 
training 



\ None 




Many 



Quadrant III 



None 



Quadrant IV 
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Figure 1. A Skills Axis 
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Rough plottings demonstrate the kind of people in eacli quadnmt 
of Fig. !• Quadrant I for example > describes people \^^lOT^ society sees 
generally as successful; they have salable skills, and seem to have 
many probleiTi solving life skills. Quadrant I probably describes, the 
mayor of the torn, the union leader, successful tradesmen and profes- 
sional people, and anyone who has steady employment and who uses him- 
self and tlie commuiuty well . 



(^adrant II describes people who do ,npt have many, or any salable 
skills, but \^o cope well with those probleins life brings them. Per- 
haps Quadrant II contains tlie recent high school graduate, or even the 
recent university graduate, especially if he took his degree in tlie 
liberal arts, (^adrant II describes the housewife who has raised her 
children, and still vigorous, seeks sane kind of employment; however^ 
she' tcok her training many years ago artd time has dianged tJie skill 
requirements for the job in which she once wx>rked. It describes too., 
the many people wiio have faced the real izati^Jhat^ events^ h 
against them. Living memory recalls the blacksmith and the harness- 
maker; a search of tlie more recent tiiiies reveals the passing thexr^ 
railroad fire^nan. ^The development of new office routines ^^upported by 
electronic equipment reduced to an honor guard the, Jiost of. clerks once 
required; the future promises more of the j;ameT^ The personal problem 
solving skills of persons described, by-this quadrant of the diagram, 
may enable tliem. to .dovelop new salable skills. 

Quadrant III includes people whom we have cojne to de.$cribe as dis- 
advantaged, Ihey have few job opportunities because they lack specia- 
lized 'skills, and they lack the personal problem solving skills which 
permit them to exploit, or indeed recognize the/capabilities i^hey have. 
Manpower training programs direct tlieir efforts at people in Quadrants 
II and III; they have greatest success with people in Quadrant II. 



The fourth quadrant includes people who have salable skills, but 
fail to deal effectively with their personal problems. Every coiranunity 
has seen the wasting of a skilled mechanic or doctor unable to gain con- 
trol over his thirst for alcohol. Often highly trained and talented 
people, their personal problems compounded by an inability to se^k and 
use help, reduce their effectiveness, leadinii often to loss of job. 



Characteristics of the Skills Axis . The meaning of the. skills axis 
increases if the user considers that each person has his.<?wn axis. Tliis 
means that each person must determine for himself, in large part at least, 
what represents realizable goal^ for the development of his own problem 
solving abilities, and for the development of salal>le skills. Each 
success or failure in life exacts a. new interpretation of the axis for 
the person. * 
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Quadrants Il^^and IV represent situations of instability • The | 
person in Quadrant Il'^must develop some salable skill or he will come 
to see himself as personally ineffective^ and others may share that! 
view; unless he f)0ssesses great strength of character, he may shift, 
to the third quadrant enclosed by the skills axis* The developmentj of 
salable skills, or tile productive use of skills he already possesses, 
moves him of course, into Quadi'ant I. j 

\ 

Quadrant IV includes people likely struggling with a potentially 
hamful situation* Because they see thenselves as lacking adequate 
problem solving life skills, or because they do in fact lack them,} 
their effectiveness on the job probably decreases > and unless help' comes 
to move them into the first quadrant, they may slip into Quadrant III 
with complete or near complete dependence on others • 

A ^fenp ower Training Axis , TTie Skills Axis, descriptive in broad 
tenns of tne skills required for effective functioning in society i 
assists in the identification of training needs, and in the descrip- 
tion of a complete manpower training program* | 



Traditionally, nianpower training has met the need described jby 
'the horizontal line, i»e^, the need for training in jnarketable skills. 
Its main objective, therefore, has been tainove people horizontally, 
frcxn left to right* In consequence, persons in -Quadrant II move] into 
Quadrant I, a desirable and stable situation; persons in Quadran;t lit- 
move into Quadrant IV, perhaps a temporarily productive, but essentially ^ 
unstable employment situation, as shown in Fig. 2. Such a traii^ing 
program assumes one or all of a nuiriber of things about problem solving 
life skills: it may assume that people already have problem solving 
life skills; or it- may assume that they can learn these skills ty them- 
selves; or it may assume that economic effectiveness will eliminate the 
need for such skills; or it may assume that people cannot become more 
effective in handling their personal/problems; or it may assum^ they 
acquire them as they learn the salal)le skills;, or finally, it may assume 
that training in such skills is outside tlieir concern. j 

• /' ■, \ 

\ A Life Skills Program implies ^that each of these assumptions is 
false in whole or in part. A Life ^ Skills Program says that people can 
benefit from training in life skills because many people do ij6t have 
problon solving life skills; th^yJcan leam them by themselves , but 
they can also leam them from ot^rs more effectively; econonjic effec- 
tiveness does not necessarily mean that people have many lif^N skills; 
and people can become more effective in the handling of their personal 
problems. It says, too, that a .|)urposive, structured program of training 
in these skills is a needed part of a complete manpower development 
program* ^ / 
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A Complete Manpower Training Program . A Life Skills Program by 
itself does not provide an adequate manpower training program^ by it- 
self, it merely substitutes one form of instability on a Manpower -/ 
Training Axis for another. IVhen a manpower training program deals 
only with salable skills, it helps its clients move from Quadrant III 
to Quadrant IV; on the other hand, a manpower training program providing 
training only in problem solving life skills, would prepare its clients 
to move from Quadrant III to Quadrant II; in a sense, it wouldXfire him 
up and give him but a limited capability to do anything. When a\stu- 
dent takes Life .Skills Training combined with the elements alreadkin 
the manpower gaining program, he has an opportunity to move from the 

/ ' 
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stable, but undesirable Quadrant III of the Skills Axi^s. to Quadrant II 
by virtue o£ his Life Skills training, and from Quadrant II to Quadrant 
I by virtue o£ his teclinical/vocational training, as sho\vn in Fig.- 3. 




/ 



Fig, 3* A Complete Manpower Training Axis. 
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Summary > A Life .Skills Course in applied problem solving streng- 
thens a manpower training program. Gc/vemments have often attempted 
to restructure the local work environment to provide jobs for unem- 
ployed and the disadvantaged in particular areas. Industrial incen- 
tive programs in the form of tax concessions and direct grants repre- 
sent such efforts. Often, the planners of these programs find their • 
expectations frustrated by the arrival of aggressive, capable people 
from outside the local area viio move in to take up the newly created 
jobs, leaving the local unemployment picture relatively unchanged. 
Manpower training programs seek to forestall this result. A Life 
Skills Course, linked to academic and technical/vocational training, 
provides members of the local population with the problem solving life 
skills characteristic of those people who use themselves confidently and 
effectively in their contacts with others. 
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LIFE SKILLS: A COURSE IN APPLIED PROBLEM SOLVING 

. - R. Himsl 



Life Skills Defined. Life Skills, precisely defined; means prob- 
lem solving behaviors appropriately and responsibly used in the manage- 
ment of personal affairs* As problon solving behaviors , life skills 
liberate in a way, since they include a relatively small class of be- 
haviors usable in many life situations. Aggropiiate use requires an 
individual to adapt the behaviors to time and place. Responsible use 
requires maturity, or accountability. And as behaviors used in the 
management of personal affairs , the life skills apply to five areas 
of life responsibility identified as self, family, leisure, community 
and job.' 



The Relevance of Life Skills . A description of the disadvantaged 
population establishes the relevance of life skills. Study of the 
literature, and direct observation reveal that many disadvantaged have 
a complex, interlocking set of inadequate behaviors. Some lack the 
skills needed to identify problems, to recognize and organize relevant 
information, to describe reasonable courses of action, and to foresee 
the consequences; tliey often fail to act on a rationally identified ^ 
course of action, submitting rather to actions based on emotion or \ 
authority. Often they do not benefit from their experience since -they 
do not evaluate the results of their actions once taken , and display 
fatalistic rationalizations of the consequences. They lacTc the self- 
confidence to develop tlieir abilities, and have low, or often sur- 
prisingly unrealistic aspiration levels. 

Many disadvantaged have low levels of participation in the society 
surrounding them; few belong to voluntary organizations; the affairs of 
the larger society do not attract their participation. They lack 
effective ways of seeking help from each other and^ from agencies already 
in existence, although some form of public assistance provides much of 
their income. Long periods of unemployment, or frequent job changes 
mark their work history? They have ineffective interpersonal relation- 
ships and lack .basic communication skills; they do not use feedback 
effectively, often^thinking of it as hurtful personal criticism. As 
a result of characteristic marital instability, women often raise the > 
children by themselves. Alcoholism and the use of drugs affect ^the lives 
of others. Many find their lives beset by ccffnbinat|ons of more than one 
such handicap. - ' . ^ 

/ — 

Assunytions About Life Skills . A course aimed at training people 
in the; life skills, implies certain assumptions. In order to have a 
Life Skills Course, the life skills must exist as identifiable and des- 
cribable behaviors. In addition, it requires that sqne people alr^dy. 

20 .■ 
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have these skills and that they can demonstrate them; it requires that 
others can imitate them, and through practice, apply them in their own 
life situations, changing their behaviors from what they once were, 
and so /-learn. The situations which compose the training, necessarily 
consist of samples of life; this limitation rests on the assumption 
that /Students transfer their skills from the life situation simulated 
in the training, to the problem situations encountered in their own 
lives . 

■/ ' ■ ■ . ^ 

/ • . • . • 

/ ■ ' ■ ... . . J 

/ Q THE LIFE SKILLS OOURSE 



In achieving its objective, the Life Skills Course provides the 
students with, competence in the use of problem solving skills to ; 
manage tHeir personal affairs as suggested by the teims, self, family, 
leisure, community and job. The Life' Skills students make themselves, 
more effective by practicing those interpersonal skills vjiich they 
lack becai&e of an accident of birth, failure. of environment, or re- 
jection, for whatever reason,, of the opportunities provided by society. 
The practice and related studies assist th6 student to see his strengths, 
and provide him with a realistic and hopeful assessmtnt of his weaknesses. 
Although the training in the course concentrates on behaviors, it does 
not discount the effects that these new found competencies have on the 
attitudes of the aduit student toward himself and those around him: 

J ' . 

Assumptions about Methodology ." To achieve the objective, the stu- 
dent starts at his present level or style of behavior and increases his 
array of effective behaviors until he can handle the con?)lications of 
living a productive and satisfying life. He practices specific, identifiable 
skills of '^>roblem solving in life situations. The ability of the student 
to apply these specific, goal directed behaviors enables him to refashion 
a picture of himself as a person with demonstrated abilities, and as a 
person with a new value to himself and those around him. Obviously then, 
the Life Skills Course uses two truisms as the source of its methodology: 
first, learning starts at the learner's current level of functioning and 
his understanding of present reality and second, the attainment of long 
range goals requires the mastery of many specific intervening goals, 
v4iose integration by the individual leads to an apparent and sigi^ificant 
behavioral change. .• 

The Concept of. Skill in Life Skills . The Life Skills Course recog- 
nizes that true learning, behavioral change, occurs when the learner has 
a clear understanding of his goals , a clear description of the new be; 
havior, aid an understanding of those conditions which make the behavior 
acceptable. The concept of these new sought-for behaviors as skills, . 
makes a happy fit with the recognition of learning as changed behavior. 
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A skill has these characteristics: skills have the connotation of 
clarity in description; they have a definite purpose; they have certain 
standards by which people judge their acceptability* One need only 
think of such a siii5)le expression of skill as the making of an 
omelette to describe the qualities of the concept of skill develop- 
ment as a means of accomplishing dianged behavior. 

The Life Skills 'Couree Defined , A great part of the activities in 
the Life Skills Course takes place in a learning group con5X)sed of 12 - 
15 students and their learning guide, called a coach. Ihe coach has 
received speci?il training in techniques appropriate to the course* He 
has skills viiich he uses to develop the learning situation described in 
the lesson , the fundamental Life Skills Course unit* During the course, 
tiie students participate in about 60 of these lessons, tHeexact number 
depending in part upon the requirahents of the students, ; The coach has 
four main sources viiich he encourages his students to exploit in theii: 
search for meaningful behavioral change: he has the res^ources, the 
skills and experiences vAxich the . students tiiemselves bring to the learning 
group; he has his own experiences and training; he has ^e resources of 
the comnonity on which he can'^call; and he has the writ^ten materials 
viiich set but the content ,-^^e intermediate goals for behavioral diarige, « 
and the final course^goal of developing effective, problem solving indivi- 
duals. In sum, a Life Skills Course consists of the coach and his 
training, the student and his experiences in his commmity, tiie written 
materials containing the content and course objectives, and the resources 
in the ccxnmunity, ' 

The Content of the Life Skills Course, Fiye categories of life 
generated the content for the Life Skills Course: Self, Family, Leisure, 
Community and Job. An examination cf the students'/ life experiences 
using these categories, produced a number of typical problem situations 
which lent themselves to development as learning experiences for the 
students. In the area of Self for example, study ^khowed t^at the stu- 
dents often had distorted views of themselves. They exaggerated their 
lack, of skills or they had little understanding (^t their abilities 
relative to other people; they showed apprehension in non-threatening 
situations; they allowed other people to dminatfe them. The Life Skills 
Lessons dealing with Self address these problems and others of a like 
nature. / 

I 

In the area of Family , the students showed similar lacjc of primary 
skills: for example, they did not disciplin^^ their children consistently, 
sometimes resorting to severe corpora) punishment, at one'^extreme, and 
bribery for good behavior at the othe *; they/ knew little of the need for 
planning for the care of their surviyors^in the event of death; many 
lacked the skills to give .their children helpful infomation about sex; 
often, they failed to come to mutually satisfactory solutions to quarrels 
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in marriage. Again, a nuniber o£ typical problem situations lent them- 
selves to adaptation to a Life Skills lesson. ' 

An examination of their life style from the point of view of 
Leisure identified another set of problems. Typically,, the Life Skills 
student had a limited array, of leisure time activities. For many, 
alcohol dominated in one way or another, much of their leisure time 
activity. The Life Skills Course responds to thi?; limited use of leisure 
tiroe by providing the student with experiences in which he exploits the 
wider range of activities which his comnunity provides; it includes the 
planning skills often lacking in this cotitext. ^ f 

In the area of Comnunity ,- students showed limited participation in 
the life of the larger society. Few liad memberships in any voluntary 
agencies; all had dropped out of school; many had police records; some 
spent time in penal institutions. Many had drawn heavily on tlie ser- 
vices of public agencies such' as pxiblic health, welfare, and the Canada 
Nfempower Centre. Problems typical of these situations provide the basis 
for structuring Life Skills Wessons in the Conmunity area. 

■» 

Consideration of tie area related to the Job showed that the' stu- 
dents often had little knowledge of ways many people ujsc to find employ- 
ment. Tliey had only vague notions of what enployers want in the way of 
maintaining effective working relations on the staff. Many did not 
accept criticism well, and found that when called upon to give it to 
oljiers, say as' a part of a si5)ervisory responsibility, they could not do 
it. Typically, many of the Life Skills students do not know how to pre- 
sent themselves in the most favorable light; they fail to give a full 
accomt of their work experience^ or if they do give it, they present 
it badly. Otliers experienced frustration because they have set unrealis- 
tic employment goals for themselves. Hie lessons of the Life Skills 
Course dealing with the area of Job examine problem situations of this 
sort. 



Yet different social situations yield different problems with dif- 
ferent ein)hases. The Life Skills Coaching Manual contains 61 lesson 
I plans which- draw from .these five areas; however, the nature of the Life 
I Skills group would affect the coach's choice of lessons. Siq)pose,for 
' exainple, the Life Skills group consisted of young, single people: such 
a groiq) would bridle at the use of many lessons dealing yfith the family. 
A Life Skills Course cond\x:ted with clients at a half way house, on tlie 
other hand, might require an especial enphasis on the development of 
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skills for handling the fact of a cr-iinal record in various social and 
occupational situations. Though the llife Skills Coaching Manual contains 
detailed descriptions of 61 lesson plans, special circumstances may in- 
dicate the desirability of dropping some of these; but the lesson model. 
With Its prescription of skill development in a real life setting provides 
the trained coadi with a means of creating new lessons when the needs of 
his group require it. - 



© ■ 



, "Kie Life Skills Coaching Manu^ provides a pre-planned set of ex- " 
periences in which the students apply problem solving techniques to the 
problems suggested by these five areas; however, the students also bring 
to the Ufe Skills groups an array of personal problems unique to them. 
men these problems lend themselves to handling in the Life Skills group 
they become a part of the course proper. 
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THE LIFE SKILLS PROCESS 

The Life Skills Course integrates the content described above and 
three process dimensions: a student response to content, dimension, a 
student use of groip dironsion, and a problem solving dimension. 

The Student Response to Content Dimension . In responding along 
this dimension, the student may react first in any one of its thi«e 
domains, the cognitive, tlje affective, or the psychpmotor. When he 
reacts in the cognitive or knowing domain, he might for exanple, re- 
phrase a sentence in his cm words. Or he mi^t suninarize the hjQjpenings 
of a lesson; if so, he might confcine the rather siaple act of recalling, 
with the more complex act of synthesizing. Or, he might relate the dis- 
cussion in a lesson to an ejqjerience in his home life thereby contrasting 
and conparing. / Or, he mi^t link the items in one lesson to tliose in 
another, therej)y showing relationships.. Any manipulation of course 
content such afs repetition or recall, explanation, analysis, application, 
synthesis or evaluation, represents a cognitive or knowing response. 

— Students-also respond on this dimension with affect or feeling. 
This affective response may occur before, at the same time, or after 
the cognitive or knowing response; indeed, it may be characteristic of 
the disadvantaged to hold knowledge in low esteem, in vtfiich case the 
initial/reaction mi^t occur in the affective domain. Whatever the 
exact sequence, the Life Skills Course recognizes the affective reaction 
and ericourages its e:qjression and .control. The coach > encourages the 

/ ' . ■ ■ 
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students, and gives then direct assistance ^and example in the e^qpression 
of fueling. At tlie worst, unexpressed'^r sij5)pressed feelings inhibit 
the development of j behavioral change and prevent the stxident from facing 
himself and others. At the best, expressed filings open the stud^t 
to new understandings of those around him, helping him recognize that 
others have; the same ^ fears and uncertainties hfe has, and yet, manage to^ 
function in spite of it. Furtheimore, the student soon comes to the 
realization that tHe mere egression of feelings often assists in con- 
trolling them. The range of a student's affective response is wide. 
At one extreme, for example, he may blurt out that some things look 
stxspid to him, and reject lessons by walking out, or he inay stay but r 
participate Ipassively. At the other extreme, Ijle may spealc 'loyally" of 
the greup and the activities of the Iqssons; he may defend the activities 
of the course and the .group against outside xrilticism and ehtliusiastic- ^ 
ally tell others whkt he has learned; Though sluch e5q)ressions of feeling 
and attitude^ demandja great .deal of the coach, he responds quickly to 
them, helping the roenfcers of the. group accept their ovm feelings and 

those of others. 

1 

I 

When the student responds in the third category of behaviors, the 
psychomotor or acting category, he uses his body: he may stand up, niove 
about as reqiiired in trust ejcercises, go onto th^ street to conduct 
interviews , gp with his groi^ on excursions , demonstrate new beltaviors 
to others, di^ a self portrait., or participate [in role playing situ- ' 
ations. The student's psychomotor responses, often provide the most ob- 
vious evidence of his full participation in the |activities of the lesson, 
tes cognitive, or knowing manipulation of the content provide him with a 
necessary ''factual'' base; his affective, or feeling \esponse to content 
expresses his will to face the consequences of the new knowledge and its 
effect on him; his psychomotor response represents his' conndtment to action. 

I 

Though these categories provide a basic dimension on whicli to de- 
scribe student response to the course content (see Figure 1), not every 
lesson requires equal response in each domain; most lessons, however ^ ^ 
require some response from the student in each of these broad categories. 

The Student Use of Group Dimensipn. The second dijnension describes 
the purpose of the learning groi^ Tlie student uses the group to prac- 
tice new behaviors. He uses feedback and criticism from the group to 
modify behaviors new to him. He studies individuals in his group as 
models for new behaviors, and he uses the group as a setting in which 
to develop his skills of self e3q)ression. The group affects its members - 
most vAxen they have developed a strong sense of mutual trust and an in- 
terest in helping each other throu^ the lessons. The groip provides 
both acceptance'^ and challenge, and seeks an essential. balance between- 
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the two: all acceptance raakes everyone. feel good, biit stunts improvement 
in skills and development of problem solving capabilities; all challenge 
makes people react defensively and become more 'set in ineffective behaviors. 



Students respond at three, rather distinct levels on" this dimension. 
At a first level of group use, the student continues interpersonal be- 
haviors which in the past have met his needs. If previously withdravAi 
for example, at a first or safe level of response he continues to witti-' 
draw; if previously a bully7~He continues this behavior; or if he iiT the 
past tried always to hairaonize the grotp activities, he continues .ioiis. 
At a second level, the-level of careful group use , he ventures intfo the 
practice of behaviors new to him. Me models his new behaviors after 
those of the coach and other meiAers. of the groip. He draws .the atten- 
tion of other group meiAdfs to tliis new behavior, seeking support and 
acknowledgement. At the upper edge of this level, he tries the- behavior 
with strangers. At the third 'level of development," the level of rislcy\ 
g roup use , he aslcs directly for criticisms of the new behaviors, siiEfflg 
to -refine them and make them more effective. He gives feedback to others- 
he ventures opinion which he knows others in the group mi^t find start- ' 
ling from him. He e3q)resses strong feelings to otlier meiifcers of tlie 
group, or he objects to some procedures the coach has used. On the us6^ 
of groip dimension, the student extends the range and increases 1^e^h£- 
fectiveness of his interpersonal behaviors. 



/ 
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Fig. 1. Student Response to Content, 
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ITie student! then, has three levels of activity in the learning group-: 
the level of safe group use, the level of carefiil group use , and the level 
of risky group use" •mese~add to each other: - behaviors characteristic of 
the tliird level do not replace those of l^ie second or the first level, nor 
do those in the second level replace those ofaithe first level. Ihe stu- 
dent retains the. safe groi^ iise. behaviors that^serve him well; to assist 
him in his necessary learnings, the coach encouiages him to add to his ■ 
behaviors' the more venturesome ones characteristic of the two iqjper levels 



The model now has a second dimension, (see Figure 2). The more ef- 
fective the learner, the more he "uses- all responses named on the hori- 
zontal axis , and the more he uses the behavioral ^pategories named on tlie 
vertical axis. % ' 
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The l?roblem Solving Dimension . The learner could use both the knowl- 
edge and student use of group dimensions to tlieir fiillest, and still 
achieve none of the objectives of the Life Skills Course. The complete 
Life Skills Process/Content Model requires s. third dimension. The Life 
Skills student uses a whole array of problem solving behaviors. In gross 
tenns, he recognizes a problem situation, defines a problem, chooses an 
alternative solution, implements it, and ev«auates' the result ; of course 
each of these processes contains many sub -processes. . As he matures in 
the course, the student increases the array of the problem solving be- 
haviors he uses, until ideally, he uses them as the situation requires. 
This array of behavior provides the third dimension. Figure 3 represents 
the conplete process model. 
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In sumnary, as the student iises the ftrsr"^i3«^[m of the Life Skill 
process to manipulate course content, he cores to laiofr^t in the cognitive 
domain; he reacts to it emotionally in the affective doraain, and the stu- 
dent reacts behaviorally in the psychomotor domain by doing something 
about it. Finally, the student applies problem solving skills to the les- 
son content, using an increasing array of skills to do so. The ideal stu- 
dent responds to the course content knowingly, feelingly, and by action; 
he uses the group to refine his response to the. content; he applies a com- 
plete range of problem solving skills to the situations in the content. 
The arrows in Figure 4 show how a Life Skills student handles the content 
of the Life Skills Course. 
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The Use of Process in the Life Skills Course . j 

liilike many "education" programs which assume tranlfer, or leave it 
to the student, and liiore like many training programs, Juccess of 'the 
Life Skills Course requires that students make effecti-\^e transfer of their 
problem solving skills. The persons using the Life Skills course must 
concern themselves with the process which subsumes all/ others in the Life 
SIcills course; that of transfer of skills from the training centre to 
everyday lifs. 

> 

Doubtless , the process of transfer of training subsumes many subtle 
integrations of new knowledge, judgments by the person making the trans- 
fer as to the consequences of changing his behavior in different settings, 
reconciliations of uncertainties, and many others, actions unobservable, 
and infinite in variety. The Life Skills Course provides each student 
with an opportunity to participate in all of the following processes, each 
one subsumed by the succeeding one, and jai subsumed by the transfer pro- 
cess: accepting training; coTimitting oneself^ to th6 group and its activi- 
ties; observing the .demonstration of a new sicill; practicing a new skill 
. in the group: discussing the practice of the new skill; practicing the 
'new skill outside the group; practicing the new skiil after the conpletion 
of tlie course; incorporation of the new skill into one's behavior pattern; 
teadiing tihe new skill to another person. '-■ 

" * / 
Indeed, the teaching^skiil , the teaching of a,' new skill to another 
person, represents the final^expectation that the /Life Skills Course holds 
for its students. In the cognitive, or knowing d(;Uain, he must have enou^ 
knowledge to present the skill accurately to another person; he must have 
analyzed its components and recreated his own synthesis in order to demon- 
strate it to others. In the affective or feelingi domain, he must have 
jteveloped a loyalty to the value of the skill thalt reflects a conviction , 
wiich.itotivat^ him to demonstrate it. Often too, he must actively model 
the npw3kill and so act in the teaching procgssi In order to promote 
skill trans fsr, the course design encourages the' students to teach the 
skills they have learned to others, and 'the act pf teaching the skill rep- 
, resents a criterion point for the evaluation of |skill acquisition. / 

. ' I ' 
Figure 5 summarizes these processes and includes certain speculations' 
about processes in the cognitive and affective domains. Figure 5 iiiplies 
that movement down the page, and across the paste from left to right, in- 
creases the comnitment to adoption. As a corollary to this stat^nt, 
the more the behaviors appear in the psychomotor domain, as shoWn in Figure 
5, the greater the conviction the coach has that the students/can make ef- 
_fectiv.e„transfer — It- necessarily -follows then ,- that-the students mist 
manifest a disposition to change by m-acticingl the new beh^^ors. Talking 
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Fig* 5. Diagrammatic representation of the development of the skill transfer 
process. ^ 
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about or reacting to new ideas Is not enough. All connected witli thfe 
course implementation must ensure that all students receive encourage- 
nent to apply the new behavioi's, and support in their performances 
vSien they do so. ^ 



Summary 

Life Skills means problem solving behaviors used in the management 
of perstmal affairs. TTievfact of a course assumes that people can learn ' 
Jo use these behaviors effectively. As used in the Ufe Skills Course, 
the word learning means changed behavior, and the word skill describes 
the behavior. The content of the Life Skills Course coieFTrom the as- 
pects of personal affairs described by the words self, family, conmunity. 
job and leisure. - " . . 



Tlie Life Slcills Process model consists of. three dimensions: a 
student response to content dimension, a student use of group dimension, 
and a problem solving dimension. This process model manipiilates the con- 
tent provided by the content sources: self, family, community, job and 
leisure. . 

All Life Skills training aims at promoting the transfer of skill 
training from the learning setting to an- application in the life of the 
individual outside his training. 
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THE LIFE SKILLS LESSON 

• - Mary Jean Martin and R. Himsl 

I 



The Lesson ^todel . The Life Skills lesson mcdsl combines techniques 
of counselling, education and skill training. The approach which the . 
lesson model describes pemits the student to display his knowledge and 
concerns about a particular problem as his "first response to it. Then he 
seeks infomation and practices skills which, help him develop new approaches 
to its solution; he then applies these skills and knojvledge to the problem 
as his first response to it. Then he seeks infonnation and practices - 
skills which help him develop new approaches to its solution; he then- 
applies these skills and knowledge to the problem and finally evaluates 
the effect of his action. He carries out these activities with the help 
of a coach trained in group dynamics, human relations, and problem solving 
and with tiie support of a group of students participating in similar 
learning experiences. 



The model requires the precise statement of skill objective which 
gives direction to the student activities in the lesson. The student works 
toward the achievement of the objective through the five phases of the 
lesson model!; the stimulus, the evocation, • the objective enquiry/ skill 
practice, the application and the evaluation phases. 

' Applicati on of the Model . The coach always articulates the skill 
objective for the students, drawing their attentioh to its skill components 
so they know exactly what behaviors he wants them to manifest during the . 
application phase of the lesson. Usually, the coach presents the objective 
during the stimulus phase of the lesson; however, some lessons gam from 
delaying its presentation. The lesson descriptions in the Coaching Manual 
give recommended procedures. 



The model was adapted from a four-stage model developed by Adkins 
Rosenberg. The evaluation phase, implied within each stage m th 
original model, has been added as a separate phase. 



Mary Jean MartiJri,. formerly Supervisor of Course Development, Life Skills 
Division, Sask#:cnewan NewStart Incorporated, is now Educational Psycholo- 
gist, Regina I^i^l Health Region, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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In the stiimilxis , the first of the five phases in the model, the 
coach presents the problem: in one lesson he uses a film; in, another, 
he presents a case study; in yet another, he presents a trust exercise • 
During the stimulus, the coach migjit. provoke, inform or question; what- 
^^r his procedure, he aims to stimulate a reaction from the students. 



In the second phiase, the evocation , the coach encourages the stu- 
dents to express thfeir opinions and feelings related to the stimilus, 
"Using counselling^ techniques, he remains non- judgmental , assisting the • 
students to verbalize their concems, to express their kno\^ledge and 
tell of their ejqperiences, Ihe coach permits, and may encoiaage the 
articulation of disagreements about the topic under consideration and 
uses these disagreements as a basis for the development of the investi- 
gation which takes place later in the lesson. He "dignifies'^ the knowl- 
edge vflH^ch-the students have gained from e3q)erience, by recording their 
expression of it on a flip chart. In the evocation phase, the' coach 
helps the students classify their ideas and helps them. frame fact- 
finding questions for investigation in the next phase of thp lesson. 

In the objective enquiry/skill practice phase the coach acts as a 
teacher or guider He helps the students seek out and relate new knowl- 
edge to the problem they defined; he helps them search for answers to 
their questions and to practice new skills; they might study themselves 
on video, or use check lists to examine their behavior; they mi^t study 
films, books, clippings from magazines; or they might seek information 
- from resource persons in the conmunity. ^ 



To facilitate the search for new data, the course provides refer- 
ence materiials asseirbled in raulti -media kits. No text exists for a Life 
Skills course, but an- abundance of material can be found on most topics. 
The kits include magazine and newspaper clippings, government and busi- 
ness publications and paper back books. Taey include pictures, films, 
film-strips, slides, cartoons and the names and addresses of .local people 
who have indicated a willingness to act as resource persons. The coach 
encourages the students to conpare articles snd contrast conflicting 
ideas. He encourages them to search' for infonnation from a variety of 
sources, rather than to accept just any source. He encourages them to 
persist in the tracking down of information they want. 



the ' objective enquiry/skill practice phase, the coach arranges 
situations in which the students practice the skills specified in the 
objective of the lesson.' Often, the students. do this practice in a role 
play situation designed to resenble the circumstances in which they use 
the skills the application phase. In some lessons, for exanple, the 
lesson objective requires students to conduct on-the-street interviews 
and to make telephone appointments; in such instances, the coach prepares 
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the students for the use of the necessary skills by conduct -of skill 
practice in role play situations. The students use videotape feedback 
to ncdify their performance, and so -iii?)rove their skills. 



In the application phase of the lesson, the coach helps the stu- 
dent apply knowledge and skills to the solution of a problem. When- 
ever possible, he applies his solution in the real life situation. The 
real life situation changes as the course develops : in the e^rly part 
of the course, the student applies his skill in the here and nov; situ- 
ation of the learning groiq); later he applies his skill vdth vi-sitors, 
in tiie conmunity, in the home, or in planned simulations of other real 
situations. The lesson. Identifying Strengths of the Family , suggests 
that some students could take the video equipment to film. a family 
activity and bring the record back to the group for stvdy. In the les- 
sOTi, Getting Out of a Money Trap , a student presents his case to a fin- 
ancial institution asking for help. In the application phase of the 
lesson. Exploring Expectations of Biployefs , the students conduct on- 
the-spot interviews with en^loyers aboirt what they expect of employees. 
In this application the students use interview skills which they prac- 
ticed in the objective enquiry/skill practice phase of the lesson. 



In the evaluation phase, the last, of the five phases in the model i 
the students and coach assess student progress toward achievement of 
the skills specified in the lesson objective; In some lessons, the 
students assess their development by means of discussion, analysis of 
videotape, p-x)viding feedback based on che^ lists, and by direct inter- 
view with other students. In other lessons, the coach provides the stu- 
dents with direct feedback on his skill achievement. In the Life" Skills 
evaluation model, however, assessment of skill achievement acconplishes 
only part of the evaluation; to carplete the evaluation, coach and stu- 
dents must plan for fuirther skill development. Often the coach does 
this by encouraging the students to teach the skill to other persons ; 
sometimes he provides for additional skill practice following the feed- 
back; sonctimiBs he provides a one-to-one instructional situation in which 
another student, skilled in the use of the particular behavior models 
and instructs the less skilled person. The Life Skills lessons suggest 
different ways of achieving this two-step evaluation as the last activity 
in a particular lesson. 

The Life Skills Lesson Plan . Each life skills lesson plan gives specific 
airections for carrying out the activities of each phase of the lesson. 
The prescriptive style provides the coach with details to clarify the 
intent; it describes one way of reaching the lesson objectives given the 
particular training population and the trained coach. The lessons con- 
tain tactical alternatives for the coach to consider in his instruct- 
ional efforts. These tactical alternatives maintain the same instruct-, 
ional atncsphere, but give the^coach an added resource. For exanple, it 

■ / 
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happens sometimes that a coach cannot borrow a certain recommended film; 
the lesson plans specify other procedures to use in such an event. Some- 
times lessons contain, several suggestions, none of which seem practicable 
to the coach; however, the extended list of suggestions i^fdicate to the 
coach the kind of activity which the lesson designer considers consistent 
with the purposes of the lesson. 

/;' 

ibst lesson plans contain nine sections which describe .J:he conduct 
^of the lesson. The Overview to each lesson describes the lesson gener- 
ally. Sometimes it contains cautions to the c6ach in .the , use of the les- 
son. Often it discusses/the relative significance of the skills under 
study. Some overviews contain suggestions for modifications in coaching 
style. Each lesson plan' contains a statemeri: of Resources Required 'if 
.the lesson requires anwspecial resources. This section lists items 
such as videotapes, cassette recorders, certain book titles, projectuals, 
slide transparencies, •jMti-media^ kits, play money,, art sut^plies, and 
the like. Preparatioi^' of the lesson requires examination of this list 
and the making of necessary arrangements to have them on hand when in- 
•struction starts. / 



Each lesson ne^t specifies an objective specifying one or mDre skills 
for acliievement by, the students. 



Some lessons/ have some rather con^Jlex features about them and need 
rather extended advance preparations. In such lessons, an added section, 
Advance Preparation specifies just tliose requirements. As an illustra- 
tion of sucli advance preparation, the lesson Writing Tests identifies 
the need to con^tact resource people, suggests where to malce likely con- 
tacts, and gives guidance on how to approach'^them. The other sections 
which form thd essence of the five stage model, stimulus, evbcation, ob-- 
jective enquiry/skill practice, application^and evaluation have already 
been described. ^ 



The lesson which follows. Managing f^bney , from the Life Skills 
Coaching Ivtoiual , illustrates the maimer in which the actual lessons fol- 
low these design specifications. 
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Lesson: Managing hbney 




FAMILY 



Overview 

This lesson enphasizes behavior change rather than written 
budgpt plans. Students analyse their spending behaviors, set a 
financial g^al and practise ways to control/ spending. 

Students may resist sharing details pi their spending prac- 
tices* You can model "risky" behavior by exposing your spending 
habits. Because the different amounts of ramey coming into dif- 
ferent homes may distract from the central issue of spending 
habits, the gcd\sg could use percentages in all discussions; you 
and students use the actual figures in calculations for personal 
use. 

Resources Required 

Slides: Andy Capp; Home Hazard 
Slide Projector 

A copy of Fbrce Field Analysis of Vif Spending Habits for each 
student 

A copy of the form. My Financial Plan , for each' student 
^kllti-mBdia kit 
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Objective 



Eacli student uses tlie problem solving skills of brainstorming, ap- 
plying criteria, force field analysis, predicting consequences, and 
con?>arison of results with predictions to inplement a plan to practise 
effective nraiey managerasn^t skills* 



Advance Preparaticxi 

Prepare a description of your own spending habits over tlie prece- 
ding month* Use the 5W-H system in preparing and presenting your de- 
scription. Include general classifications in lAich you spend money 
and the .percentage of your income you spend on each* 

If any of your students have only recently cOTie to your grotp and 
have never used brainstorming, prepare one of your more e:q>erienced 
students to teadi the skill to the newer students. Have the student— 
review the technique with you and coach him ^Bti^ presentation* Siq>ply 
him with confetti if he wants to use it in his demteistration* Remind 
him to use the skills of other people in the groi^^ creifebig his 
demonstration. / > 



Stimulus * 



Presentation of Objective . Write the"^ objective (in tlie flip chart. 
Say, "In this lesson you use many of the problem solving skills, as in- 
dicated in the objective, to look at your spending behaviors, to set a 
financial goal and piactise wisQ^s to control spending. The lesson em- 
phasizes behavior changp rather than written budget plans." E3q)lain 
the relationship between this lesson and Getting Out of a Money Trap . 
Say, 'We dealt with money traps suid used help to get out of financial 
difficulty. This lessm deals with staying out of financial troiAle, 
making ends meet or saving towards a goal." 

. _ Present the slides ,» Andy Capp : Home Hazar d. Some students may 
not know Andy Capp; if so, give some background? Tell the students, 
"Snythe, an Biglish cartoonist, makes fin of Andy Capp's home life by 
illustrating som danestic pr6bl«ns.- Andy Capp likes pigeons, soccer, 
and the pub; he never works and he e3q)ects his wife to provide the in- 
come for their daily living as well as the support for his three in- 
terests. Because Andy exaggerates all his behaviors, he enables every- 
one to see them mors clearly; he helps us see some of ourselves in him." 
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Evocation 



Do not spend a lot of time developing the reaction to the slide 
presentation and move quickly to the directions described in the last 
paragraph of the .evocation if the students appear ready; othen^^ise, 
develop the discussion more slowly as described below. Ask the stu- 
dents to describe Andy^s behaviors, "Why do we find Andy interesting? 
What does he do to make his wife Flo angry?" 

Invite tlie. students to take a flight of fancy to imagine what 
would happen if Andy and Flo won a sweepstalce paying ^a monthly allow- 
ance ofdCSOO ($750). Ask, "What might they do witli the money? In what 
ways does this differ from what they do now? How would winning the 
mney affect their spending habits?" 

"Sippose Andy and Flo plan separate budgets: What items would 
Andy include? Wliat items would Flo include?" Shew' the slides again 
"or distribute Andy Capp comics^ for the students to study • Andy^s in- 
terests might lead to. items such as drinking, billiards, pigeons, the 
horse races. Flo^s budget might include the\ electric (as she calls 
it), the rentman (as she calls it), the grocer, butcher, milk, coal, 
gas, bowling and bingo. 

"Suppose Andy -and Flo tried to develop one budget: in what ways 
might they plan to spend their money?" Encourage the students to brain- 
storm. This might yield ideas like this: each take half, pay essentials 
first, an 'allowance to each, invest it, take it all and bet on the races, 
take it all to play bingo, buy a pub. You might suggest two smaller 
groups for the brainstorm session and pool the ideas afterward. 

^ After. the students fancy what Andy and Flo might do, say: 'TVhat 

do we see of ourselves in Mr. Capp? aippose luck gavejus a higjher in- 
come, would that end our money problems? Would our behaviors diange?" 
After students consider these questions you add, •'What spending beha- 
viors do we have now? Let^s find out." 



Objective Biguiry/Skill Practise 



Say to the students, **We have just looked at this rather funny ap- 
proach to life shown by Andy Cappto get us thinking about our own 
spending habits. Siortly, I want you to help each other, examine your 
own spending behaviors. In order to get ready to do this, we can do a 
simple trust exercise. I want to have us practise the skill of trusting . 
When each of you has his partner, I will demonstrate a trusting be- 
havior similar to one we practised in the lesson. Expressing Trust in 
The Group. In this exercise, I want you to fall bacK into the arms of 
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of your partner. Hold yourself stiff, suid allow yourself to fall bad:; 
your partner will catch you under the arms as you fall/* Dioose a part- 
ner yourself and deijwnstrate. Then ask- the students to repeat tlie exer- 
rise with their partner. If a large person pairs up witli a smaller - 
person, assist the smaller person by standing rigjit behind him to help 
him catch tlie heavier person as. he falls tc'^^ard him. 

^ When everyone has tried the trust exercise, take a few moments to 
.explore its meaning. Ask 1:he group tp sit in a circle and/ say, *Tell 
how; this trust exercise has helped you work with your partner. Describe 
your feelings as you fell back towards him." Encourage everyone in 
the group to speak, but do not allow the con>[ersation to carry on for 
long. • » 

When all students iiave spoken, tell the pairs to go to different 
parts of the room and set them tliis task: hulp your partner describe 
the ways he spent money since last pay day. Remind the stxjdents that 
in describing* the problem situation, tliey us? the 5W-H system, that is:, 
who, when, vdxat, where, why and how. Ntodel diis analysis by telling 
the ways you spent money since the last, pay iay. Invite students to 
share their stories with the group. ^ 

Lead the discussion to a consideration of goals and values: *%iat 
financial goals can you set for yourself with the money you now get? 
I can think of things like making ends meet, saving for a short trip 
or a new car, paying one bill, getting out of debt, or just staying out 
of debt. Make a list of five goals and put them in rank order. You 
do not need to set enormous goals; if useful, set sinple ones like, 
"Limiting the amount of money I si>end on smokes to 3/4 of what I now ' 
spend." When the students have set five possible goals, tell them to 
rank order them and choose the one they would most like to achieve. 

Skill Practise . When each student has chosen a goal, tell them to 
do a force field analysis of spending habits to help make a plan. Dis- 
tribute copies of the form, "Force Field Analysis of My Spgiding Habits " 
and tell students to work in pairs to conplete the form. To help the 
students con^lete pa^ 2 of the form, display materials from the multi- 
media kits as a source of ideas. Tell the students to record useful 
ideas and the sources so they can find the reference again. If the 
search of the materials n in the multi-media kit fails to provide ideas 
that students feel would^change spending habits and meet the other cri- 
teria, help the grot?) look at the problem. Say, 'Ttow \fhat do we do? 
Can we combine ideas' we found? Which ideas mig^t we build on? Which 
ones suggest other ideas? Where else might we gain ideas?" 
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Skill Application 



Reassemble the group and ask for reports from each psoTi^JList 
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the main ideas on the flip chart. Ask students to brainstorm criteria 
for judging the ideas: effectiveness in changing their biying habits; 
acceptability^ to tlieir marriage partner; provision for change in the 
plan. Planning for review entails looking at the budget after a week- 
end and assessing the success of the plan; The budgets may require an 
adjustment after a week-end due to over-spending or some spending not 
accounted for in the original budget plan. You may have to adjust the 
plan by looking at a small item such as cigarettes or tobacco. Maybe 
it will require adjusting the cigarette or tobacco spending behaviors 
by buying them at a certain time of the day or week and planning to majce 
do till such tiine. Help students judge the merit of their ideas by 
applying the criteria and predicting consequences of the inpleraentation 
of the ideas. 

Sometimes students have trouble keeping to plan covering all as- 
pects of their spending; if your students find this difficult, encour- 
age them to plan their spending on a smaller aspect of their spending 
such^as planning their spending on food, or tobacco, transportation, 
or entertainment. 

When l3xe students find ideas meeting the criteria, help them plan 
how to inplement the ideas: use of pertinent references; getting help \ 
from the groip; getting additional information from coraraunity resoinrces. 
Have them conplete the form My Financial Plan. Ask them to predict the 
results of their plan. Say, ^TOiat difficulties do you foresee in meet- 
ing your goal? Can you control your iii?)ulses to bto^? What if you lose 
your coat or some other important possession? If you stick to your plan, 
how do you think you'll feel? How will your feel if you don't. Ifow 
will other members of your family react? If you start to slipf will you 
go back to the plan? How will you do it?" Tell them to discuss it with 
their spouse, modifying it, if necessary. 

You say that you feel most people could lase the help of another 
person to stick to a plan. Ask each student to get the help of another 
student in managing his finai>cial affairs for a two week period, begin - 
.ning with the next, pay day. E}q)lain, '•By 'manage' , I mean that each 
student has his own money, but for the. sake of testing the idea, each 
agrees to give a daily accounting of his spading to his partner." Say, 
"We can make the reporting easier. We can prepare some categories to 
describe oinr spending: food, rent, transportation, medicine, entertain- 
ment, and so on. .You can name more categories like that, and thien use 
them to describe your spending behaviors to your partner." Ask the stu- 
dents to agree to tell their partner of any changes made in' their plan, 
and to discuss any changes they think they need to make.. 



Evaluation 



Each day ditring the two-week period, you allow 5 minutes for the 
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partners to go over their accounts. Each student fills out his daily 
section of the fom, ^^y^ Financial Plari , Bicourage the students to ask 
tlie -group for help. - - 

If the students object to the above plan, ask for an alternative. 
Help them with the plan, providing time as needed. Insist that every- 
one tries some form of this activity. 

Recognize the need for continued affective siq)port during this 
project: you enphasize; you chaff; you say, "I loiow it/s tou^, but 
we need to help. each other! Ilf we want to reach* our goal, dt*s easier 
when we all float in the same toat.'' / 

At the end of the two week\. period, ask students to describe their 
present spending behaviors and to conpare the description 'to the one 
made earlier in the lesson. Ask them to rate themselves on a scale 
like this: 



Ify Spending Habits 



I prepared an I prepared a 

unrealistic plan 1 2 3 4 5 practical plan 

I did not follow I followed my 

W plan 1 2 3 4 5 plan 

My spending habits hfy spending 

did not in^jrove 1 2 3 4 5 habits inproved 



.^Ask students to tell what parts of their plan helped them and to 
specify inprovements in the plan. Ask them to conpare the results of 
the experiment with their predictions. 

As a final activity, ask students to plan ways to continue prac- 
tising effective behaviors. Suggest they devise a system for the next 
month to help them. Propose the use of a typical budget form as the 
alternative. Allow time for work on this problem and request a report 
once each week at an agreed tpon time. At the end of one month, you 
and the groip evaluate their progress and offer suggestions to any one 
having difficulty in this exercise. 
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Lesson: Managing ^bney 

Force Field Analysis of hfy Spending Habits - pa^e 1 

"J 

' ^ 

My Financial Goal: 



Problem: In lAat ways might I change my spending 
habits so I can achieve my goal? 

Spending Habits That Help Me Spending Ffabits That Hinder Me 

— ^ ^ 

) 

) < 

> < — 

. 4 < 



Habits I Can Change to Help Me Reach Nfy Goal 
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Lesson: Managing Money / i 

/ I 

Force Field Analysis of My ^pending Habits r page 2 



Ways I Might Ch^ge hiy Spending fi'abits 
Ideas f rojn Brainstorming 



Ideas .fran Ntilti-media Kit 



Suggestions from Friends 
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Lesson.: Managing ^fo^ey 
My Financial Plan 

. ' Name 

Date 

My Financial Goal: 



To achieve my ^financial goal I plan to change .my spending habits by: 



2. 




6. 
7. 



8. 



Achievement o£ my financial goal: 

) 



WEEK 1 


YES 


NO 


' REASONS l«Y 


Day 1 - 








Day 2"- 








Day 3 - 








Day 4 - ' 








Day 5 - 











YES 


NO 


REASONS WHY 


Day 1 - 








Day 2 - 








Day 3 - 








Day 4 - 








Day 5 - 
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CREATING A LIFE SKILLS LESSON 



- Ralph Himsl 



Introduction. 



The Life Skills Coaching Manual contains sixty-one lesson plans which 
describe ways a coach can help his students learn the skills specified in 
the skill objective. Of course, these sixty- one lessons do not cover all 
the topics which might interest a group of Life Skills students, nor do ^ 
they address the skill/needs of all students • These limitations suggest 
opportunity and the need for added development of the Life Skills course 
by the coach. A coach can develop the course to suit the needs in a number* 
of different ways: he may chodse not to present certain lessons to his 
students; he may modify individual lessons; or he may change the sequence 
of lessons; or at his most creative, he may invent new lessons. This 
article deals with the method of adapting lessons to particular student 
needs . 



Anyone creating lessons has a wide choice of elements for a new Life 
Skills lesson; knowledge of the assumptions which inform the Life Skills 
Lessons described in the Life Skills Coaching Manual, enable hiin to con- 
struct new lessons consistent with the aims of Life Skills training. 

Experience has shown the value of writing the lesson plan rather 
then just thinking it through generally in the mind*s eye. Certainly, the 
experienced or skilled coach can^ conduct a satisfying, and possibly 
productive lesson without making any record of it; however, the discipline 
of writing the lesson benefits a successful invention. Writing disciplines 
the coach to record his skill objectives in precise behavioral terms; it 
helps him identify his procedures and materials requirements, and it 
enables him to test his lesson concept in action. This essay suggests 
procedures for producing a written lesson outline. 



A final general observation: the lesions as set out in the Life 
Skills Coaching Manual contain detailed descriptions of procedures a coach 
could follow in implementing a lesson. The authors have included detail 
because of the need to convey, as accurately as possible, their intent. 
Probably, a person creating a lesson for his own purposes would not require 
such detail; in a way then, the lesson plans in the coaching manual have 
a higher degree of development than* a coach requires in making his own^ 
lesson. The example in this essay uses a simp^ler model, but complete in 
all respects. . 
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Identification of the Need ofaNew Lesson 



Any one or all of four sources may generate the need for new life^ 
skills lessons: a groi^ of students may/have speci^al training needs ^ 
be'fcause of characteristics peculiar to that group/ s<»nething may develop 
within the group which interferes with the develdpnent of the individuals 
in it; individuals in the group may persistently fail to adapt to the 
progressive skill development which the course provides; and finally, as 
a fourth general source, the entire group of students may fail to achieve 
the skill objective for a particular lesson. 



In considering the first of these sources, the coach resizes that 
tlie course as written meets the needs of a composite Life Skills group. 
The course designers based their choice of lesson topics on two Sources, 
a study of related literature and a study of the needs of the students " 
who took life skills training during the early developmental stages^of the 
course. Life Skills groups which have distinctive characteristics m^^ 
require different lessons. A coach working with a group of young adulrv 
males would study that group carefully for special training needs. Similar 
ly, a Life Skills coach working in a post-release setting with people who\ 
have received treatment for mental illness might find that these Life 
Skills students identify special training needs. A coach \fho works with a 
•Life Skills group with any distinctive characteristics would expect to 
meet special training needs. 



As another, second source, a coach will find that training needs 
spring from within the group itself. Spmetimes a group of students 
develops in such a way as to require lessons of special design by the 
coach; this happens even when the students as a group do not reveal any 
distinctive characteristics. The patterns of interactions among members 
/ in the groiq) may develop a fixed quality after the first few lessons, 
with certain people dominating^ most of the conversation, others always 
providing a tension release, and others r^naining quiet, justifying their 
presence by saying, "T learn a lot just by listening". A coach can detect 
such patterning by clc ^ observation of tiie group: he can study video- 
tapes, prepare sociograms, assemble interaction tallies, or observe the 
interactions of the students "directly in response to the self-directed 
question, •'What's going on here?" He uses this as a signal to himself to 
withdraw and observe the actions under .way. 



Observation of the behavior of individual students may assist in the- 
identification of a training n^ed. Persistent use of any behavior by a 
student often signals a special training need since the definition for 
learning as used in Life Skills requires changed behavior, and implies the 
ability to change behavior. If a. student can not adopt a new behavior in 
spite of frequent opportunity to do so, the coach must examine the possibil 
ity that the skill practice called for in the lesson objective lies outside 
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the "ability periphery" of the student. The lesion may require him to. 
- . speak to a group of students, but the student still has trouble looking ^' _ 
at a stranger when he speaks to him in face-to-face conversation; such a 
situation requires special instructional provisions, . \ ^ 

\ y 

V 

A coach has a fourth means of identifying the need for new lessons* 
If a large number of students do not respond to the skill objective, the 
coach must examine the meaning of that lack of response. The Opportunity . 
Response Scale describes the lowest level of response as "Response under 
constraint". ^If his students do not respond to the skill objective at 
, that level, the coach must examine the skill objective for the demands, it 
_ places on the students; in other words,. does it lie within their ability 
periphery? He must examine^the lesson topic for its -relevance to student • 
needs as perceived by than. The result of such an examination indicates 
the need, for the type of course ir dification, and the need for the creation . 
of a new lesson. : 



Skills, not Attitudes 

In considering the need for additional lessons, the coach can ease 
his task of prpviding the necessary training by thinking quite precisely 
about skills , as distinct from attitudes and motives . This does not 
admonish the coach to choose between teaching for development of skills 
instead of attitudes and motives but it does suggest a way around the 
conplications of teaching for development of attitudes and motives. Some 
people distinguish between skills and attitudes unwillingly, or prefer to 
think that skills do not develop without attitudes, or alternatively,' 
attitudes do not develop v/ithout skills. Most everyone cai^ name an 
attitude easily enough: sullen, warn, stubborn, co-operative, demanding, 
apologetic. A little added thinking soon discovers the related behaviors; 
in fact, most everyone accepts that the description of an attitude requires . 
naming, behaviors. With this widely held opinion for support, the coach can 
think of determining the direction of his training by precise behavioral 
descriptions of the objectives, without resolving the relationship between 
attitudes and behaviors. 



Suppose a coach observes that the members of his group "lack an 
\ enquiring attitude" > and he says, "I want to have than develop an enquiring 

attitude."' In order to acconplish his goal,- he must now describe what he 
means by an enquiring attitude by naming those behaviors which reveal that 
attitude. He finds^ that people show what he means by an enquiring attitude 
when they, "Ask lots of questions; let others complete what they have to 
say; participate in new experiences; defer judgment." He examines his 
list and decides which of these marks of an enquiring attitude his students* 
lack, and he plans his work to provide training in the missing skill. 
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TheVoach can examine the relationship from another point of view * 
which may tielp: he can observe the behavior and infer the attitude. For 
example, a\:oach might observe that a member of his group interrupted five 
other 'people^in a period of 15 minutes; he has observed a behavior. He 
says to himself, "That student has an impatient attitude.'' He has inferred 
the atlitude, NNotice the solid nature of the behavioral evidence; its - 
interpretation as an attitude lacks the same certainty and requires further 
corroboration, suppose though, that the coach has observed and inferred 
accurately; in. other words, the student had interrupted 5 times and admitted 
to iii5)atience under\questioning by the coach. If the coach chooses to use 
his instructional pr^edure to adiieve an atti^tude change he might aim •'to 
develop a patient, attitude in the student'*. If however, he chooses to base 
his instructional procMure on the need to achieve behavioral change, he 
might aim to train his student to "stop cutting otJier people off when they 
.speak". The latter objective serves as a more effective guide to instruc- 
tional planning than does^t^e former. 



This discussion hardly resolves the question about the relative 
in5)ortance of attitudes and skills; it does suggest though, that a coach 
can create a perfectly sound objective for a Life Skills lesson without 
coming to any categorical position on which comes first, attitude change 
or behavior change. ' 



Designing the Life Skills Lesson % 

The problem solving process lends itself v/ell to the development of 
a new Life Skills lesson. The lesson developm^ant example in this essay 
follows the problem solving- steps set out in '^'able 1, A Summary of a 
Problem Solving Process. TKeureader may wish to refer to the process 
sumary below as the discussion develops. 



1. Goal 1 


Describe the' problem situation 

Write a brief description in which you answer the 
questions, who? what? when? where? why? how? 


2. Goal 2 


Define the problem 

First: Collect more facts. Ask more questions 
about your description. Ask as many 
questions as you can, but do not ask 
questions beginning with why, could, or 
might. 

Second: Ask questions beginning, "In what ways 
might ?" 
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Third: Test each "In what ways might " ' 

question as your definition of the problem. 


3. Goal 3 

1 


Choose a solution 

Y^-t" • Tlirai Tict'OTTTi 111"! nnQ ^ 

Second: Brainstorm criteria. 
Third: Choose a solution. 
Fourth: Predict results* 


4. Goal 4 


Apply a solution 

First: Plan how to carry out the solution.. 
Second: Carry out the plan. 


5. Goal 5 


Evaluate the results 

Con^are the results of the action with what you 
predicted for the results. 


Table 1 A Summary of a Problem Solving Process 



Step 1: Description of the Need for the New Lessons 

In describing the need for new lessons, the coach creates the^over- 
view to his lesson. A person creating a lesson could use the 5W-H problem 
solving skills from the course with good effect. A description of the 
training need in terms generated by the answers to the questions identified 
by 5W-H helps the trainer check his identification of the training need. 
Consider- the training situation identified 'by the second of the preceding 
examples in which the Life Skills group had developed a predictable- 
response to new situations. 

The following examples illustrate the use of the 5W-H system to 
(describe the training problem. 

Who? ' 

I want to create a Life Skills lesson for my group of twelve V 
students \A\o have adopted a fixed pattern of group behavior. 

, - - What pattern of behavior do they show? 
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I find that Emma Jane Frazer usually makes one of the first two 
or three remarks and the other students seldom disagree with 
her, although they do build on her ideas. Lloyd Jones does not 
speak to the group very often, but he often whispers comments 
to his close companion, John Anderson. Denise and Helen some- . 
times comment on Emma Jane's ideas, and go along with them, 
but they always sit -with their big handbags on their laps and 
look like they want to leave. And everyone always sits in 
exactly the same place in the room - even I do. 

When did this patterning take place? 

I noticed it only today when I discussed student progress with 
my supervisor; but when I think of it, I realize the students 
have acted this way for the la^tten days - in fact, ever since 
a couple of students had a clash which we smoothed over but 
might not have resolved. 

Where does the patterned behavior occur? 

It's occurrence in the group troubles me; I observe it mostly 
when the whole group works together, although I also see that 
students always select -the same partners for work in sm-^iler 
groups . 

Why does this patterning occur? 

I guess the students find it comfortable; that also suggests to 
me that they have stopped learning in this respect at least. 

Ho\v does the patterning* or structuring of behavior in the group 
affect the development of the students? 

I think that they do not express their ideas and feelings; the 
fixed fom of action restricts the learning, since people do not 
experiment with new behaviors. 



Step 2: State the Lesson Objective 



The lesson objective results from a clear definition of the problem. 
The definition- of a problem often requires the gathering of more facts. 
Although the earlier description contains much detail already, a few 
questions yield more useful facts. A continuation of the example illus- 
trates the process. 

By asking about the quality of the interactions in the group, the 
coach realized that the students praised the "good relations" 
which they had. He found that this meant they almost never 
disagreed with each other. The smoothing over of their earlier 
difficulty supports this view. Study of sc»ne videotapes, revealed 
the use of behaviors which enabled the group to avoid any" sort 
of conflict. 
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, Use of the "In what ways might " question produces a number of 

possible, definitions to the coach's problem, e.g.: 

In what ways might a coach^ help students recognize that they 
have fallen into harmful behaviors in^the group? 

In what ways might students develop more searching attitudes 
in the group? 

In what ways might each student change one behavior to change 
patterns in the gtoup? 

A number of tentative definitions of the probleinheip, since examin- 
ation of each one exposes different assumptions and assumes the coach that 
he has produced a satisfactory statement, Use of the question why on each 
tentative definition subjects it to a sHarp test. \ 

Test of the first tentative definition with '*why" revels two 
shortcomings: Why teach the students? Hie word teach sets the 
action on the coach and not on the student - a misplacemei\t.' 
And why should '^student ... recognize that they have . 
The students need to recognize, but recognition alone would npt 
. change the functioning of the group. 

Test of the second tentative definition exposes -ajweakness in 
the words "searching attitudes". Neither students nor coach 
could explain the meaning of that phrase. 

A search of the third tentative definition with the question 
why , leads to the question, "Why should the students (to) 

learn to act more flexibly ?" Our answer shows that their 

rather fixed behaviors caused this problem in the first place 
and the definition seems adequate enough; however, examination 
' from the point of view of precision shows that the words "act 
more flexibly" lack precise enough meaning to guide a coach in 
the creation of nei^; instructional materials. 

The final tentative definition looks more promising: why "each 
student"? Because the Life Skills coach has a primary concern 
for each student. . IVhy "one behavior"? Because it makes a 
realizable goal, and the interaction of a single changed behavior 
on the part of each person in the group wUld likely acccMtiplish 
a major alteration in patterns in the group. 



An examination of the selection process reveals that the developer 
has used the problem solving skills of applying selection criteria to the 
alternative definitions; he has tested them for adequacy. In choosing his 
definition the coach Ijias used the following criteria, listed in the same 
order as the application. ~ 
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Does the objective name a student behavior? The first objective 
identified the coadi behavior of teaching s Does the objective 
naine an observable behavior? The tirst tentative definition 
called for the ill-defined student behavior of recognition. Does 
the definition meet the criterion of face validity? The require- 
ment of the first tentative objective for recognition of harmful 
behaviors assumes that with recognition of the need, the students 
will know action to take to correct the condition, and will take 
it; it does not look strong enough. 

The second tentative definition fails to meet the criterion of 
meaning a student behavior . It names a* student attitude, a 
"searching" attitude; • this the coach can infer, but- not observe 
, directly. Similarly, the .third tentative objective does not . 
describe an observable behavior. 

Examination of the fourth^ tentative definition of a training 
behavior permits the specification of six essential criteria: 
\ it specifies the Agent, in this illustration, .each student; it 
requires a Bjehavior, although it does not name?- any particular 
one. It names a Context, tplling where the coach wants to see 
the skill appear ;"Tie wants it in the group. It specifies a 
Degree of accon5)lishment; each student will change one behavior. 
Finally, it specifies an Effective time; in this objective, a 
period of two weeks. The definition seems to meet in sum, the 
earlier mentioned criterion of Face validity, since it seems to 
relate to the problems as described. A simple memory aid keeps 
these criteria of adequacy at the ready: 

Agent 

Behavior 

Context 

Degree 

Effective time 

Face validity *o 

A definition of a training problem, and the resultant skill 
objective ought to meet these six criteria. 



So the choic6 of definitions settles on the last statement as an 
adequate definition "of the problem, and it now becomes possible to state 
a skill objective based on that definition: each student names a new 
behavior he will use in the group; he predicts how it will contribute to 
changing the group, and he uses the new behavi'^^ in a group activity r jr 
a two week period. 
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Step 3: Choose an Application for the Lesson 

In general problem solving terms, this step reads, "Choose a solution" 
The coach ought now to consider- different possibilities in a rather free- 
running situation. At this point, the coach could use help from someone 
else, even one who knows little about his work, because such a person ' 
would not pay much attention td'^the restrictions, real and fancied, which 
tend to limit the coach's thinking. To use this method, the coach 
sketches his problea in bare outline: "My group of students has developed 
some fixed patterns of responding to a situation; a couple of people do 
most of the leading; a few others give approving remarks; they usually sit 
in the same places in the room; even when they work in small groups > they 
.do not always remember that changing their behavior actually requires them 
to practise changing." 

In order to demonstrate the effect of this procedure, the author 
actually presented the preceding description of the problem to other 
people not directly concerned with the problem, but willing to contribute 
ideas- Note the freedom in the ideas, the disregard of limitations, and 
the richness of the suggestions. 

"You could pair them in dyads, or whatever you call 
them. Give each pair a task and force them to do - 
it with 2 or 3 other people they did not usually 
work with; ask them to maintain this new relation- 
ship over a fixed period of time/ When you pair 
them, you could give them a ta*}k which they would 
do in the group , and another task which they would 
take them outside the group. Have them give a 
combined report to the group. Then you could have 
them describe their feelings about working with 
different people and having their old relationships 
changed." 

"You could do something to the group like moving 
them lo pother place or room. You have VTR's of 
the group;" ask your students to study these for any 
fixed patterns that develop. Have the group 
describe the problem. The guy who talks all the 
time needs to see his behavior. You could toss the 
problem to the students as one they need to solve." 

"I suggest you put the student in, do you call 
them twosomes (?) - with persons working with 
different people. Tell them about the need to 
change. You should involve them in the agenda; I 
think you should evaluate them on how they felt. 
Have each person name his current behavior and 
describe his role, and then he Could identify the 
help he needs to change. Til bet you could use .fi^ 
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some of your earlier lessons now and the students 
would gain new things from them. You could try 
them in a simple game which woUld change their 
relationships and not have much stress to it," 

•'You couid have the students role play each other 
in the group: each student selects one other 
student to imitate and then give this new group a 
task and they take saneone else^s part during the 
completion of the task/' 

"You could ask each student to describe his behavior 
as he now sees it, then tell how he wants tp change 
it in the group, and then demonstrate this new 
behavior with the help of other students necessary. 
Each student would do this part as a private assign- 
ment, but the coach would play the recording of all 
the students to the entire group." 



A coach need not limit his search for ideas to' the one procedure of 
speaking to other interested people, he might also read 'the literature 
relating to his topic, or explore whatever source appears likely. A coach 
might do well to create his own "data bank" of ideas. A set of 3" x 5" 
cards, each with a single idea, identified with a heading and arranged 
alphabetically in a file would provide a quick reference for ideas; as 
the ideas occur to him the coach jots them down and files them for immedi- 
ate use and future reference. 



^ If these ideas form a repertoire of possible solutions acceptable 
to the coach, he would then review, his criteria of acceptability. Though 
these vary with the situation, a coach might want an application to meet 
these criteria: students would accept the solution; it will produce 
immediate effect; we can put it into action immediately; it provides for 
behavioral change; it gives the students feedback on their performance; it 
meets the requirements specified in the objective; it provides for followup. 



On the basis of these criteria and the ideas suggested, the coach 
might construct this application: 'The students make a VTR of their ' 
statement of choice of a new behavior to practise; they say how they 
think it will change the group, and store this statement 'iFor examination 
at the end of two weeks. The group devises a method to keep .a daily 
record for two weeks of the use by each student of new behaviors and its 
effect on the group as it continues v;ith its regular lessonis. The students 
can use sociograms, tally sheets, VTR and check lists of behaviors made by 
students to record their actions. The plan must provide for daily feed- 
back of the findings to the students. 
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Step 4: Develop the Lesson Plan 



This step corresponds to the problem solving process of applying a. 
solution. In this step, the coach specifies those activities he .uses to 
implement the solution. The lesson model provided in the Life Skills 
course simplifies this. task since it provides a familiar structure on 
which to hang the details of the plan. 



Because the coach uses the lesson primarily for his Ovvn purposes, 
the lesson plan needs fewer details than those contained in the plans m 
the Life Skills Coaching Manual . The following statement suimarizes the 
elements ot' a plausible lesson plan; it iucludes.working summaries of the 
sections already developed and the remaiaihg elements required to complete 
a Life Skills lesson plan. During the preparation of a lesson plan, a 
coach might find a pack of 5" x 8" file cards useful. Each section of the 
lesson has a card on which the developer can record the appropriate ideas . 
The cards enable the developer to move readily across all sections of the 
lesson. Such a technique complements the development process which does 
not take place serially; instead, ideas appropriate to one sectipn of a 
lesson often occur when the developer's attention directs his activities 
to quite another section. This realization means something too for the 
reader of the lesson plan which follows: although it appears in serial 
form, that form represents a convenience for the reader and does not 
reflect the order of development. 



Overflew 



\ 



\ 



\ 



My group of Life Skills students have., fallen into a pattern 
of responses and behaviors which they use whenever they 
work as a group . I think they do not realize that this has 
developed, and thsy do not r,ealize that it limits their 
learning. I want to show them this pattern and have them 
develop ways of overcoming it. 



Skill Objective 

Each student: 

1. Names a ne\tf behavior he will use in the group; 

2. Predicts how it will contribute to changing the 
group; 

K-,^ 3. Uses the n&n behavior in a group activity, 

all over a period of two weeks- 

\ 

\ 



\ 
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Resources Required 

Some videotaped sequences which show the repetition of the 
behaviors in individuals in the group; some tallies of 
interaction collected over a couple of days; some socio- 
grams of actions in the group. 

Video equipment. 

Flip chart and felt marker. 

Tally sheets and sociograms. 



Advance Preparation 

Two or three days before lesson, collect more supporting 
data in the form of videotaped sequences, sociograms and 
behavioral tallies. 



Stimulus 
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Repeat the distance exercises. See the lesson, Relating 
to Others . Record the distances between students and ( 
save until the end of the lesson. 

t 

Show the VTR with spare comment. Say, "I want to show you 
some records of "our work over the last few days." Invitle 
student comment. ; 

Show the sociograms' of student position and interaction, 
explain the meaning. Get student ccanment. 

Show the tallies of kind of behavior and frequency of 
activity on the part of students. 

Have a helper videotape the reaction of the students as 
they receive- the report. 



Evocation 



Ask the students for their reaction to the findings, 

Why have I showed this? 

What did you see? 

What do you feel about it? 

Have you noticed any of these things? 

What do we as a group want to do ^about it? 

Record student comment on a flip chart. 



Objective Enquiry/Skill Practice 
Ask a student to summarize. 

Play a video tape record of the group as they receive the 
reports . 

Ask them to define the problem as they see it. Record 
their remarks on the flip chart. 

Ask students to propose a solution. 

Say that the solution must meet criteria set, out in the 
lesson objective; present the lesson objective. 

I can use any solution which students propose which meets 
the objective, and may use my own ideas if necessary. 

The students identify new behaviors needed by the group 
and record them on the flip chart. 

The students help each other select the behaviors for 
practice and demonstrate them if necessary. 

The students prepare a plan by vhich different students, 
working in rotation, observe the rest of the group in 
action, tally; the activities, prepare sociograms, make 
video tape records, and provide the feedback to the group 
at the end of each session. The students prepare a time- 
table of assignments and draw up samples of any forms ' 
needed. 



Application 

Each student records on videotape a statement of the behavior 
he plans to use and predicts how it will change the group. 

The group carry out the plan formed in the Ob jective 
Enquiry/Skill Practice according to the schedule of pupil 
assignment to the task. 

Evaluation 

The plan provides for a daily evaluation during the period 
of feedback. 

At this time the students can examine the extent of their 
skill achievement and set new goals for further development. 
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Ask them to describe their feelings about their effort at 
behavioral change; ask them to tell about their feelings 
as they see their friends working in different ways. 

Show the tapes made by the students in the application and 
ask them to comment on how well they achieved their skill; 
ask each person to describe how the group patterns have 
developed. 

Tell the students, 'HVe can measure the change. as well," 
Remind them of the distance. exercise done during the lesson 
stimulus. Repeat it. Cqjjpare the results. 



Because of the nature of this lesson, the coach appears to have 
little need for the development of a multi-media kit; other 
lessons" may require the extensive collection of reference 
materials. The coach can use the interests and abilities of 
the students to help in creating the necessary collection of - 
resources . 



Aids to Lesson Development 

If the coach apprehends the training problem clearly and has all the 
methodologies and techniques at hand, his planning caii go ahead in 
the manner just described; he draws on his store of /techniques as 
his thinking clarifies the training need. Table 2, Matrix for 
Identification of Instructor's Methodology from Instructional Need 
relates some training objectives, typical of Life Skills lessons, to 
ti^ining tac^^ which could assist the coach in meet- 

ing these objectives. The list across the top of the table contains 
techniques which the coach uses to achieve his aims; the listing on 
the side of the table identifies some training needs a coach might 
identify as he works with his students. Occasionally, the same item 
occurs in both lists. A little reflection reveals the justification 
for this.' 

Identification of the training objective on the left-hand side of 
the table, and horizontal movement to the right in the body of the 
table, discovers techniques which a trainer could use .to meet the 
objective, making appropriate adaptation to circumstances. Examin- 
ation of the list of methodologies available to. the coach reveals 
that coaches often combine more than one method! 

A few examples will demonstrate the use of Table 2 as an aid. 
Suppose a coach discovers that several of his students find difficulty 
accepting help and he decides to create a lesson for them which 
emphasizes the skill of accepting help. A horizontal movanent to the 
riglit on the chart finds these suggestions for coach methodologies: 
dyads, triads, working groups of 4 - 5, full group, half group, 
counselling, role play, human relations exercises, and contract. 
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SOME METHODOLOGIES 
AVAILABLE TO THE COACH 




Triad | 


iGroups of 4 - 5 1 


IFuII Group 1 


iHalf Group 1 


u 

1 

ci 

6 

1 

1 


■Resource People 1 


IPeer Rating 1 


Istudent Teaching 1 


iTours 1 


Icounselling 1 


[Debate 


panel Discussion | 


Accept Help 
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Defer Judgment 




























Describe Feelings 




























Evaluate 




























Follow 




























Gather Information 




























Get Students to Talk 




























Give Feedback 
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Give of Himself 




























Handle Feelings * 




























Handle Stress 




























Identify Own Behaviors 




























Keep Records 




























' Lead 




























Listen 




























Make Decisions 




























Offer Help 
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Practise New Skill 
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Recognize Needs of Others 




























Recognize Non- Verbal Cues. 
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Seek Help 
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Set Goals 




























Support Others 




























Take Responsibility 




























Teach a Skill 




























Use Helpful Behaviors 




























Use. Opportunity 
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1 Public Speaking 1 


1 Interviews 1 


Ivideotape 1 


Role Play 1 


iDemonstration 1 


Icames - | 


Tally 


ICheck List 1 


ISociogram 1 


ISiiTiulation 1 


Lecture 1 


Confrontation 1 


Human Relations 
Exercise 


Reporting 1 


(/) 

B 

c 

•r-l 
•> 

r 
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Audio-Tapes 1 


Read 1 


Fantasy 1 


Case Study 1 


Assignment of 
Project 


Contract 1 


(D 
U 

V) a; 

V) O 


Student Records 1 


Lecture | 
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among others. The coach can now use a procedure of forcing relation- 
ships between his objective and the training methodology to produce 
usable instructional procedures. A coach might- use the full group 
to present the problem as he sees it; in te*ms of the Life Skills 
-Jesson structure, he would iise the full group to present the stimulus. 
That means that he would retium to the full group for at least part . 
of the evaluation. The half \group suggests ideas for. the evocation 
part of the lesson: two groups working separately on their under- 
standing of the problem presented in the stimulus could develop 
statements of their understanding for presentation to the other 
members^ of the group and for their reaction to it. The group could 
form smaller working groups of 4 students to seek information and 
propose possible solutions to the problem. They might practise the 
skills in triads and contract with each other in the triad to use the 
skills in thdv ordinary conduct of the Life Skills course; they might 
agree to demonstrate this new behaVior to the whole group m the 
application. In the evaluation, they could return to their triads 
for feedback on their use of the skills, and then, in the large group 
again, they could examine their feelings on. the whole exercise and 
discuss with the coach the extent to ^hich they resolved the problem 
as he saw it. , 

The creator of a lesson or an insthiqtional situation must recognize 
that his objective, and the skill objective which he sets for the 
student, may differ. He may say as 'in the foregoing example that he 
aims to train his students to accept help; but however adequate he 
may find such a statement for his purposes , he must express that aim 
in student behaviors which he- seeks as a result of his instruction, 
such as: "Having received help in learning a new skill, the student 
says, 'That demonstration helped me. Thanks.'" Or to use another 
example, "The student accepts the help of other people m carrying 
out a plan by assigning each person a task and expressing his thanks 
to each one individually." 

A coach may discover that his Life Skills students avoid stressful 
situations; they have a number of ways of getting out of difficult 
situations. They sometimes • ignore them. If one student raises an 
objective to a certain course of action, the other students do not 
acknowledge it; they ignore him. Sometimes they use humor to escape 
from situations of stress, or they keep feedback at a superficial 
level, or provide only what they consider positive feedback. These 
behaviors prevent the group from entering an important area of. in- 
vestigation and development and this concerns the coach. 

As before, the coach can find his training objective: to train 
students to handle stress on the vertical dimension of the chart, and 
move horizontally on the, chart to the right, forcing relationships as 
he goes. Such possibilities as the following seem worth exploring: 
a coach could confront the whole group with its inabilit)' to nandle 
stress by giving them evidence of it as he sees:.dt, and then by pro- 
viding the students with feedback on their accep'tance of his confronta 
tion. He might use group-on-group to present half the group with a 
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stressful situation, while* the other half observe how they receive 
It and provide them with feedback. He might use resource people to 
assist him in developing stress ; a resource person might disagree with 
the group, say, on some issue, and the coach could videotane the. 
action for replay at an appropriate point in the lesson. Or the 
coach might use resource people to participate in an elaboration of 
role play. Forcing of relationships amon^ the elements of stress, 
resource people and role play produces this possibility: practise 
the student to prepare for an interview, possibly stressful, using 
role play, fhen send them to interview a resource person on his own 
ground where he would create some stress during the interview; tRe 
/students could then examine their reactions to the situations on 
return to the training group, and plan for further training. 



Step 5; Evaluate the Whole Lesson 



After the coach has developed the lesson and used it with his group 
at all the lesson stages, including the daily evaluation stage during the 
period of student feedback, he should consider each one of the lesson 
stages separately and he should also think of the lesson as a whole. He 
might ask himself sane' questions : Was the problem clearly defined? Did 
the stimulus create interest in the problem? Was the solution reasonable? 
Was enough infonnation collected? Did the students meet the objective? 
Did they learn the skills that were required? Was the problem solved? 
Did the lesson work in the classroom and was the application carried out 
satisfactorily? Was the lesson really necessary? Should it be used again? 
Did the experience of using the lesson indicate any needs for change? 



With answers to these questions in his mind, if the problem still 
exists, the coach can make any necessary changes to the lesson and add it 
as a permanent part of his repertoire. If the lesson did not help to 
solve the problem, he can discard it and tackle the problem in a different 
way. 



Summary 



Coaches often identify skill training needs of students which the 
lessons in the Life Skills Coaching Manual do not meet. A coach can meet 
these needs by modifying the course": he can modify the course by not 
presenting same lessons ; he may modify some lessons ; he may alter the 
sequence of lessons; and finally, he may invent different lessons. 
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Anyone creating a lesson would find a useful model in the lessons in 
the Life Skills Coaching Maiiual . The preparation of a written plan, even 
in outline, provides the coach with an important measure against which to 
compare his progress; such a plan does not require the elaborate detail 
contained in the Life Skills Coaching ^^anual . 



Training needs may arise from any or all of four sources: peculiar- 
ities of the group of students; unexpected developments within the group; 
persistent failure of indiyidual students to reach skil^ objectives; 
failure of the entire group to achieve a particular skill objective. 

i 

A coach creating a lesson can readily apply problem solving processes: 
by describing the problem, ihe creates an overview; his definition of the . 
problem leads to the statement of the objective; his choice of solution 
to the training problem leids to the application or the lesson; the lesson 
outline becomes his plan fcjr ijnplementation of his solution to the training 
needs . i 



t 

A coach can develop a two-dimensional chart to help him relate train- 
ing objective to methodology. The list of training objectives on train- 
ing needs on the vertical dimension, and the training methodologies along 
the horizontal axis create a matrix of cells each of which relates a 
training need to a training method. Forcing the relationship provides the 
coach with an -heuristic which can yield ideas for meeting training needs. 



Finally, the coach should evaluate the whole lesson carefully in the 
light of its success or failure and retain it, revise it, or discard it. 
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A PESCRIPTION OF THE LIFE SKILLS COURSE 



- R* Hifflsl 



Introduction 



The definition for Life Skills inplies the overajl objective of 
the course. The definition states, "Life Skills means problem solving 
behaviors ^propriately and responsibly used , in the management of per- 
sonal affairs/' The student practises these problem solving behaviors 
in a series of sixty-one lessons organized ta ensure a cumulative skill 
development; a skill taujjit and practised in one lesson receives fiather 
practice and use in subsequent lessons* TWo lessons. Evaluating Problem 
Solving Skills and Evaluatiiig Bnployability enable the students to ex- 
amine the skill development they have achieved by the end of the course. 



The course content originates in the needs of the students. The 
needs to develop a readiness for learning md to develop a learning 
group, for example, dictate the nature of the veiy early lessons in the 
course, and the students express their interests, and listen to other 
students express their interests dunng tihe first lesson. Because the 
coxnrse methodology makes considerable use of video tape recordings , and 
students need the feedback it provides, the early lessons afcquaint them 
with the use of video equipment. A like identification of need requires 
that students learn the skills of effective listening early in th^ir 
training, ^d the early lessons train students in effective listening. 
In such a way, students accumulate a repertoire of skills vdiich enable 
them to profit from later experiences in the course. 



The definitions of the teim Life Skills contains a reference to 
"...the management of personal affairs," Miich describes the area of 
needs a Life Skills course seeks to meet ; the '^personal affairs mentioned 
in the definition include j[those which arise from stud^ of five areas of 
concem: self, family, community, job, and leisure. Study of .these five 
areas of personal concern provide meaning to the skills which the course 
aims to train the students to use. 



The course design provides the student with an opportunity and the 
skills to study his problems, or to put it another way, to study himself 
as a problem. Thou^ that sounds pretentious, it casts the direction of 
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SUf-WARY OF SKILLS TRAINING 




• 




IN THE LIFE SKILLS COURSE 








Lesson ^ 






1. 


Meeting One Another 






2. 


Seeing Oneself on Video 






3. 


Surveying Life Skills 


. 




4. 


Listening to Others 






5. 


Describing Feelings 






6. 


Relating to Others 






7. 


Giving and Receiving Feedback 






8. 


Expressing Trust in the Group 






9. 


Depending on Others 






10. 


Rating Behaviors in Groups 






11. 


Giving A Talk 




- 


12. 


Describing' Feelings II 






13. 


Debating: To Work or Not to Work 






14. 


Identifying Assumptions 






IS. 


Relating Behaviors to Roles 






16. 


Fighting Fairly 






17. 


Learning Helpful Behaviors in Grouns 






18. 


Explaining Life Skills to Others 






19. 


Coimunicating with Children 






20. 


Trying a Creative Exercise 
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Lesson 

21. Giving Help with an Individual Problan 

22. Identifying Strengths of the Family 
25. Producing Ideas About Leisure Time 

24. Looking One's Best 

25. Planning and Preparing Low Cost Meals 

26. Handling Drinking Problems 

27. Solving Problems With a Systan 

^28. Using Fact Find Questions 

29. Portraying Oneself 

50. Finding- Out About Drugs 

51. Evaluating Membership on a Team 

52. Handling Sex Problems 

55. Telling Child '-- -1 About Sex 

54. Dealing With che Landlord 

55. Helping a Child With a School Problem 

56. Writing Tests "~ 

57. Setting Goals 

58. Settini^ Goals for Children's Behavior 

39. Defin in g the Problem 

40. Quitting the Job . 
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Lessons 
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Getting Out of a Money Trap 
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Analyzing a Task 
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Demonstrating Life Skills 
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Raising a Family Alone 
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Managing >toney 
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Surveying Marketable Skills 
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Exploring Job Preferences 
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Exploring Expectations of Employers 
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Using Community Agencies Effectively 
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Availing Oneself of Legal Services 
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Planning for One's Survivors 
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Taking Responsibility in the Community 
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Handling Changes in My Behavior 
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Building Strengths of the Individual 
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Dealing with Discrimination 
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Interacting with Police 
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Using Parliairontary Procedures 
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* Voting in an Election 
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Applying for a Job 




60. 


Evaluating Problem Solving Skills 
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Evaluating Employability 
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the training rather well , because the student does examine assumptions 
about himself; he analyses his strengths and wealcnesses and sets per- 
sonal self improvement goals ; he develops related plans , learns an ar- 
ray of effective skills and practises them in a variety of situations. 
Finally, he evaliiates his effectiveness in the use of the skills, and 
he plans for further personal development after conpleting the Life 
Skills Course. In short, he uses problem solving processes to deal, 
with his personal situation. ^ 



Lesson Sequence and Skill Developmsnt. Table 1 shows the relation- 
ship between a proposed sequence of lessons down the left side of the 
table, and the sequence of skill classification across the top. Along 
the ri^t side of the table the CTr^sses in the body of the table relate 
skill classification to the lesson in which the students practise the 
specific skill. 



Study of Table I shows a progression of skill practice as the stu- 
dents move throu^ the sequence of lessons. The objective for each 
lesson specifies the skills vAiidh the coach aims to have the students 
practise; most objectives specify more than one skill, and some few pro- 
vide practice in a nunber of closely related skills. Many of the lesson 
objectives call for a recurrence of skill practice: Ihe lesson. Seeing 
Oneself on Video for exan?)le , brings the students into a first contact 
with the video equipment; however. Table I shows that four other lessons 
encourage the use of VTR equipment although they do not specify it in 
the objective; in a like manner, lessons provide for recurrence of much 
skill practice even thou^ the objectives do not always specify such re- 
currence. 

Table I needs one further comment. The skill classification listed 
at 'the top of the table , does not identi fy spe cific skills, except in one 
or two instances-:^ — Each-ski±i"c3:a5Sification includes more than one sKill. 
The classification of listening skills, for exanple, includes tlie skills 
of tising eye contact, using positive body posture, and following veibally 
and non-verbally; the public speaking skills classification includes the 
skill of maintaining eye contact, use of gestures, opening forcefully, 
speaking clearly, speaking to the audience, using facts and figures, and 
challenging the audience. In such ways, the skill classifications sub- 
sume more than one skill. 



Tlie first three lessons in the suggested sequence of lessons com- 
prise an introduction to the training sessions, a survey of the content 
and the processes contained in the course. The first lesson. Meeting One 
Mother , introduces the student to others in the groiqp and gives them a 
first experience of the coach's style. The experiences in the lesson en- 
able him to interact with other members of his groiip. He sees that these 



people, strangers to him until now, have tnings in coinown with him, \Aiidh 
only says that he see3 himself in others, jlhe second lesson. Seeing Oiie- 
self on Video , provides the students with tneir first contact with the 
videotape • This early introduction of the yideot^ has a dual purpose: 
it presents the videotape in a non-threatening manner, and thereby enables 
the coach to use, it, in subsequent lessons; and it starts the student on 
the self study viiich forms much of the Life iSkills training. 



In the third lesson. Surveying Life Skills , the student looks at the 
Life Skills Course and its relationship to his own needs. He talks about 
the course content and develops an intuitive definition of Life Skills. 
The survey of life skills contained in the lesson helps him look at cer- 
tain life problems from a new perspective. ' Ideally, he recognizes a new 
situation in vdiich he sees ^eful possibilities, t Later elements of the 
course enable him to refine^^ese possibilities into meaningful develop- 
ment goals for himself. 



The lessons in the sequence from the fourth. Listening lo Others to 
the eighteenth. Explaining Life Skills to Other^ , intensify the actions 
which the introductory lessons forecast* The first lesson. Listening to 
Others , trains the students in the skills of effective listening, or more 
broadly speaking, in effective attending. Ihe students show the spesOcer 
that they listen \Aen they use these skills , and they also prove that they 
listen* M early placing of this lesson in the sequence provides a skill 
development that enables the students to participate effectively in the 
instruction vfliich follows. The feedback from videotape plus the feedback 
from other students which the lessons in this part of the sequence pro- 
vides, helps the student see himself in new ways. He collects data about 
himself, learns to identic and describe his feelings, and he examines 
asstmptions'^out himself* The confcination of knowledge, feeling and the 
demand, cause most students to discover things about themselves. The 
lessons develop both satisfaction and e3q)ectation on the part of the stu- 
dents; at some point, they often find it valuable to explain these feel- 
ings and changes to others. The lesson, E)^laining Life Skills to Otiiers , 
provides an opportunity for this. By the time the students come to this 
lesson, they have received training in the skills of public speaking and 
of speaking to small groi5>s of people; they have used the videotstpe ex- 
tensively in their own skill development and usually feel able and willing 
to present the necessary explanations. 



In the sequence of lessons frm the nineteenth, C onimjnicating with 
Children , to the thirty-ninth. Defining the Problem , the students continue 
tne use of the interpersonal skills learned in the earlier lessons, and 
add to them an array of problem solving skills as indicated by the hori- 
zontal dimensipn in Table I; furthermore, the students practise their 
accumulation of skills within their learning groiq) certainly, but they 
also start to practise them in situations and settings which take them 
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beyond the inmediate circle o£ their learning group, and the problems 
concerned with grpup building, as indicated by the lesson titles. Ihe 
final lessons in this groip bring the student to a consideration o£ 
his problems and goals. I£ all has gone well with him in his training, 
he has by this time an array of - skills which should permit him to ex- 
amine his own goals i or to look at his own problem. The lessons. Set- 
ting Goals , Setting Goals for Guiding Children's Behavior , and Defining 
the Probl5n provide specific skill instruction in processes which eri- I 
able the student to create his own goals. 



The next group of lessons in the suggested sequence, from the 
fortietii lesson. Quitting the Job to the fifty-nintii lesson , ^plying 
for a Job , provide tor turther skill development as indicated oy the ; 
skill list in Table I and they provide for the ^plication of skills al-"^ 
ready practised, in a wide variety ot life situations. Such a varied , 
practice seems pedagogically sound: the stiident must transfer his skill 
from the training situation into a life situation and practice in that 
very act should assist him in making the transfer. The lesson sequence 
prepares the student for the use of his skills by intensive practise 
just before conpletion of the course. A scan of the lesson titles re- 
veals frequent reference to skills related to the job, personal, and fam- 
ily management and work in the coltiminity. The last lesson in this group 
gives the student opportunity to practise many skills related to ob- 
taining enployment; in this lesson, the students actually prepare docu- 
ments ^ich they could xise in applying for jobs. 



The last two lessons in the sequence. Evaluating Problem Solving 
Scills and Evaluating Enployability seem logically placed. As used in 
the Life Skills Course, evaluation requires two actions: first, the 
evaluator assesses the quality of his skill performance, and secondly, 
he determines what he will do to inprove the quality of his performance. 
In these last two lessons, the student works with the help of his fellow 
students to determine his skill development as they see it; then he 
states some goal for its continued development in the post training set- 
ting. The design of these last lessons petmits the development of a 
satisfying, and outward looking conclusion to the foiroal training. 



Modifications to the Sequence. The preceding paragraphs describe 
the sequence of lessons suggested in the Life Skills Coaching Manual and 
relate this sequence to the "logic*- of the skill development sequence. 
Coaches working in training situations may Jfind reasons in that situ- 
ation which dictate changes in the sequence; they should not hesitate to 
make useful changes. Some training situations require the admission of 
stiidents at times other than when the course ''starts'*. In such a situ- 
ation, the coach may have to decide that for most of the group, he will 
continue to use the lesson in his^preferred sequence, but the newly ar- 
rived student will have to miss certain lessons; many of the lessons 
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suggest ways of providing skill instruction for students who miss les- 
sons in just such a way. Frequently, more experienced students can 
teach skills they know to newly arrived students in 6ne-to-one instruc- 
tional settings. In fact, the early introduction of the teaching skiljL 
in the course of skill development, provides the coach with the necess- 
ary resources to acconplish this. 



The special needs and interests of certain groins may require the 
alteration of the sequence of lessons, or the dropping of some and the 
addition of others which the coach could create in response to the local 
need. By way of illustration, a coach might find that a lesson like 
Planning for One's Survivors had no relation to the needs o£ the group of 
teen-agers which made vp his Life Skills group; the coach would omit such 
a lesson in the face of unanimous indifference to the topic. 

Hie design of four lessons. Using Fact Find Questions , Giving a Talk , 
Giving Help with an Individual Problem and Describing Feelings^ 11° permits 
their use in places other than that indicated by the sequence. S coach 
could present the lesson. Using Fact Find (Xiestions right after the les- 
son Surveying Life Skills , or rights afteiL the lesson. Listening to Others , 
or just before the lesson. Solving Problems with a System , or*- Just after 
that lesson, as suggested by the sequence. In each of these locations » 
it would have a certain relevance. And because its design provides in- 
dividualized instruction, the Life Skills coach could use it to train 
students who enrol in tlie course at times other than the regular commence- 
ment. 



The coach can recycle the lessons Giving a Tal k and Giving Help with 
an Individual Problem to provide added skill practice. The coach uses 
the lesson. Giving Help with an Individual Problem on an "as needed" basis. 
However, he should not use it until the group has developed some strengths 
and cohesiveness. Perhaps he cannot use it much sooner than what the se- 
quence in Table I suggests. After that, he could use it as often as 
needed and as long as it proves its use. 



' -A- coach might use the lesson. Describing Feelings II in the place 
suggested by the sequence. He might decide, however, to delay the use 
until later in the course by which time the students might value and pro- 
fit from further practise in this significant skill. 



Summary. The Life Skills Course contains a sequence of sixty-one 
lessons which a coach can use with a group of students to train them in 
Life Skills. Life Skills describes problem solving behaviors appropriately 
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and responsibly used in the management of personal affairs. The cbacli 
can use these lessons according to a proposed sequence based on the 
cumulative nature of skill development. The nature of the training situ- 
ation and the needs of the students may require alterations and deletions 
from the sequence; a coach may use some lessons more than once because 
the design of the lesson permits some repetition and student needs may 
make it desirable. 
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TRAINING THE LIFE SKILLS COACH 



- Paul Curtiss and Ronald Friedman 



William Kvaraceus, speaking of the education of the disadvantaged, 
states: "One rather significant finding is that education has had 
relatively little inpact on attitudes and behaviour. Changes do occur but 
the change is to produce more of the same... the school serves to reinforce 
what is already present." 



The "already present" very often consists of ineffectual attitudes 
and behaviours, the results of a long process of conditioned inferiority. 
Discriminatory practices together with exploitation and privation are 
experienced constantly by the disadvantaged as they attonpt to meet their 
basic human needs. These dehumanizing realities of daily existence con- 
vince the disadvantaged of their inferiority and result in feelings, 
attitudes and behaviours which reflect their frustration and hopelessness. 



Kvaraceus continues "... a deliberate effort to change the self- 
concept of students will appreciably affect their total education as well 
as their personal experience." To do this requires that most teachers 
also must change. 



A major change in the teacher's self-concept means a shift from his 
GOjtiception of himself as the operative agent in a selective, status- 
giving systan to that of operative agent in a system which enables each 
individual to develop fully his pre-existing potential. 



^ There exists now a body of we Undocumented research which very clearly 
sets out the teaching abilities necessary to accomplish the tasks. 

Robert R. Carkhuff in The Development of Human Resources states: "The 
helper will be most effective during the early, phases of helping when he 
responds to the helpee. When the helper responds to the helpee, the helpee 
becomes involved in a process of self-exploration leading to self- 
understanding." 



He defines the responsive conditions which facilitate this process as 
follows: r\ 



P. Curtiss is a Life Skills Development Officer at the Training 
Research and Development Station, R, Friedman was formerly the Supervisor, 
Life Skills Coach Training, at Saskatchewan NewStart Incorporated. 




a. 
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\ b. Respect or positive regard - the ability to respond to another - 
in such a way as to let him know you care for him and believe 
in his ability to do something about his problem and his life. 

c. Concreteness or specificity - the ability to enable another to 
be specific about feelings and his o;vn e^jpjeriences. 

• Carkhuff demonstijates that the ''helper will be most effective during 
the later phases of helping when he initiates actiorf\ The helper gives 
the process direction, facilitating the helpee's deeper understanding of 
himself which leads to the development of strategies for acting upon this 
understanding • These coaching initiatives are described as: 

a* Genuineness or authenticity - the ability to be real in a 
relationship with others. 

b. Confrontation - the ability to tell another what you've been 
hearing as you've been listening to hiin. To advise the other 
of the difference in your respective perceptions of reality, 
then following through- and working out the differences between 
you* 

c* Immediacy - the ability to understand different feelings and 
experiences that are going on between you and another person. 
The helper must direct the helpee's attention to whdt is going 
on at that moment so that the helpee can more fully iliiderstand 
himself. ' I 



The responsive and initiative conditions are basic but must be 
supplemented by other abilities. Based on results of research, Nathan 
Gage in Teachers for the Disadvantaged s tates four additional character- 
istics or behaviours which a^e desirable i 

a. Cognitive organization r the ability to apply dynamic sets of 
"organizers" or "models" to the subject matter which results in 
meaningful learning and understanding, as opposed to rote learn- 
ing or memorizing. These organizers or models permit the 
discrimination of new material from that previously learned and 
make possible the integration of the new with the old at a high 
level of abstraction, generality and inclusiveness. This high 
level of abstraction and generality has the advantage that the 
product of all the learned material may be at a higher level than 
the learned material itself. 

b. Orderliness - the ability to be systematic and methodical in 
self management. Consistency is demonstrated in the management 
of the learning situation. 

_i ■ 

\ 
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c. Indirectne ss - the ability to give students '^opportunities to 
engage in overt behaviours, such as talking and problem-solving, 
relevant to tlie ^earning objectives'*. Indirectness represents 

a willingness to forbear furnishing the student with everything 
he needs to know.. It is associated with the teachers' ability 
to encourage participation and initiative. 

d. Ability to solve instructional problems - ability to solve 

• problems "unique to his work in a particular subdivision" of his 
calling." That is, teachers should* be more proficient at solving 
problems in their specialty areas than teachers who are required 
to teach other subjects or persons of equal qualifications yAxo 
do not teach at all. Good teachers need a unique bod^ of problCTi 
solving skills. 



The training program- for Life Skills coaches is designed to equip the 
coaches with all these previously desci;ibed abilities so that they may be 
in fact effective teachers and truly "authentic helpers". 



^ Jlecruiting Candidates for Coach Training 



, In the disadvantaged sub-culture the role and status of each indivi- 
dual is established more by the group manbers than by external authority. 
Any atten5)t to assign a role or status from outside is normally resisted 
by the groupi consequently, the teacher must operate within the limits of 
the group. This is exceedingly difficult for individuals long conditioned 
to the security of a role derived from the patterns or the institutions of 
the dominant middle-^ ^ ass culture. 



The problems of learning experienced by the disadvantaged population 
involve both their communication systems and their value systems. Coolie 
Vemer notes that this group has its own shared values, feelings, patterns , 
of thinking and behaviours which differ fran those of the daninant culture 
in significant ways. Communicating with adults from this sub-cultural 
group demands a real *feel* for their values and the dynamics of their 
social system. 



Most of the coaches are recruited from among mature adults who are of, 
or who identify closely with, the disadvantaged. It has been found that 
members g^f the disadvantaged population are apt to communicate more freely 
with and be more receptive to help from persons of similar socio-economic 
backgrounds. The Life Skills training team has three or four coaches super- 
vised and assisted by a professional staff member. Hiis approach appears 
to be a promising one. Indeed, involvement of the total team is considered 
essential to success of the Life Skills Program. 



/ I 
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The candidates are recruited through the co-operation of a number of 
referral agencies according to some very general criteria for the type of 
person desired* Some of the major criteria are: willingness to write a 
number of pencil and paper tests, the results of ^hidi would deteimine in 
part their entry to the training program; willihgi>6ss| to attend an inten- 
sive pre-course experience after which a decision wdujld be made on their 
admittance to the training program; minimum age of 2a years and maxiimim 
age of about 55 years; some characteristics demonstrating above average 
intelligence, e.g., fomal education or sme kind of equivalent, self- 
education, curiosity, fluency in language, broad interests, interests in 
job advanconent, writing ability; interest in working with people as 
indicated by the type of work which requires this ; need to have male and 
female candidates, of Indian, Metis and white backgrounds, and of socio- 
economic backgrounds similar to "that of the Life Skills students. 



Selection of Candidates for Coach Training 



The selection criteria and methods of screiening the candidates are 
integrated with the cburse .content, methods and- techniques so that the 
training program is /tailor-made as much as possible to carefully selected 
candidates. / 



The candidates are tested., The variables that are measured, the 
tests that are used, and the criteria for selection are indicated in Table 
2. 



The test scores are e^jamined for a pre- determined '•pattern analysis'* 
and the persons who ''pass'' participate in a ''pre-course experience''. 



The two- day pre -course experience as part of the screening process, 
has four purposes: to provide the course instructors and other interested 
personnel with first hand information about each person from close inter- 
action with and observation of each of the potential coaches; to give the 
potential coaches an opportunity to know the instructors and their peers 
better; to give the candidates an opportunity to hear of and encounter as 
much as possible the troubling aspects of coaching the Life Skills course; 
to give the potential coaches a taste of sane types of activity' which are 
unusual and possibly disturbing to students in the Life Skills Course. 

The process is designed to ensure that the participants understand 
• that it's a tough' job to be a Life Skills coach and not for the timid. 
The experience purposely creates an atmosphere which is at times ambiguous 
and anxiety producirg. The desired effect is to have the potential coaches 
identify and consciously share sane of the anxiety induced in the behaviour 
oriented helping group. 

Hi 

I 
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TABLE 1 

SELECTION CRITERIA FOR CANDIDATES OF THE 
"PRE-OOURSE EXPERIENCE" 



Variable Measured 


Ins trument/Scale 

1 


^ Score § Direction 
Criterion 


Reading 
Conprehension 


General Reading for 
Understanding (RFU) 


Grade 11 or better 


Preference for 

Working 

Dicuanons 


Kuder Personal Preference ^ 
Record (KP) 

Preference for: 

Group situ^tiOTS 

StableX^^amiliar) 
^--^tuatidns 
^^Dealirig with, ideas . 

Avoidance of conflict \ 

Directing others / ' 

■ '\ 


^ (nLh = 70+, Low = 
40 i A 70) 

\ 

high 
low 1 

avei^e or high 
average or low 
average or low. (if 
see style of 
leader on GUI) 


Personality 


16 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire (16PF) 


\ 


(High =7-10, 
Low =1-4, 
Average = 5 and 6) 


/ 


Wamth 

Maturity 

Dominance 

Enthusiasm 

Conscientiousness 

Adventurous 

Sensitivity 

Suspicion 

Eccentricity 

Sophistication 

Insecurity 

•Experimenting 

Self-sufficience 

Controlled 

Tenseness 


I 


high 

high 

average 

high 

average or high 
average or high 
high 
low 

aiierage^ 
average \ 

average or high 

average 

average 

average or low 




0 

TABLE 1 (continued) 




Variable Measured 


Instrument/Scale 


Score § Direction 
Criterion 


Intelligence - 
Ability to Solve 
Novel Problems 


Raven Progressive Matrices 


70 percentile or 
better 


Vocational 
Aptitudes 


general. Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) 


General - 110+ 
' Verbal - 110+ 
Numerical - 

Average or 

better 


Rigidity and 
Dogmatism 


Scale of Self-Assertiveness 
and Rigor (SSAR) 


Average or low 


Spontaneous - . 
Flexibility 


Alternate Uses (AU) ' 


Average or high 


Leadership 
Behaviour 


Guilford Holley L 
Inventory (GHI) 


no extreme 
deviations 


Leadership 
Ability 


Leadership Ability 
Evaluation (I.AE) 


Score of 10 or 
less: 

Look for ability 
to influence in 
a democratic 
manner 


Vocational 
Interests^ 


Geist Picture Inventory 

' \ 


Looking for high 
Social Service, 
average or less on 
Persuasiveness, 
average or higher 
on Literacy, 
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A Supervisor of Life Skills training ''tells it like it really is'' 
in coaching - frustrating, depressing, exciting and rewarding. He 
emphasizes how emotionally involving coaching can be and how the coach 
can have the problems of his group thrusjt upon him, and at times how the 
group can reject the coach. He gives examples of some of the contradic- 
tory danands upon the coach to be both sensitive and tough, subjective 
and! objective, involved and detached. 



The candidates view and discuss videotapes of intensive group 
interactions sometimes duplicated in the Life Skills Program, They take 
part in structured verbal and non-verbal experiences used in- human 
relations training, and examine interpersonal and group problems which, 
emerge. They also have the opportunity to gain deeper understanding of 
their own reactions toward authority figures, colleagues, needs for cont: 
intimacy and belonging. / 



The intention is not to recruit people for the course who finish only 
to find that they can not take being a Life Skills Coach. There is no 
"selling job"; if anything, there is an over-emphasis on the problems of 
Life Skills coaching. 



At the end of the two-day experience the candidates are asked whether 
they still wish to be considered for coach training. The candidates then 
rank themselves and each other on "probable success as a Life Skills 
Coach". These rankings, the observations made by the instructors, and the 
tests results are used to select the candidates for training. 



Functions of the Coach 



In the Life Skills course, a primary force to change behaviours is 
the behaviour-oriented learning grbup. It is the role of the coach to 
facilitate meaningful learriirig experiences and help the students to apply 
their knowledge and test new behaviours in solving problems in a wide"^ 



the guidance he receives from the Life^ Skills lesson and his supervisor, 
but also upon his style, the nature of the group, his perceptions, his 
sensitivity and his competence in meeting the demands of new situations. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to classify the functions. Taiinenbaum, 
Weschler and Massarik in discussing the role of a human relations trainer 
describe fiv^ main categories of behaviour which are closely related to 
the functions of a Life Skills coach. 

1. Creating Situations Conducive to Learning . The coach helps 

structure some of the situations in which the students interact. 
If the coach presents his lessons skillfully, the relations 



range of life situations. 




depends not only upon 



\ 

\ 
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between students provide numerous focal points for useful 
learning. For example, the cautious use of brief socio-metric 
questions (indications of liking, desirability as work partner » 
recognition of potentially useful life skills, eto.) involving 
the members of the group in a given lesson typically yields 
data on the way each group m©nber perceives his fellows. As 
each student experiences the various problem-solving and human 
interaction situations, the coach helps to diagnose and comment 
on th«n. Each student gains potentially useful insights, which 
in turn can be strengthened by peer evaluation and group 
discussion. ^ 

2. Establishing a Model of Behaviour . The coach provides a model 
for behaviour by his activity in the group, his approach to 
problCTi-solving, his acceptance of criticism, his non- judgemental 
connvents, his idllingness to evaluate his own behaviour^ and his 
ability to raise questions and to express his own feelings. By 
his behaviour, he helps establish acceptance and freedom of 
expression in vtfdch the group can discuss interpersonal problems 
that otherwise might be avoided. 

3. Introducing Nev; Values . The coach, by his behaviour, implicitly 
or explicitly introduces new values into the group. The way he 
reflects feelings, clarifies corments, and actively behaves 
focilses attention on those problems which he feels the' group 
should eventually handle. For example, his willingness to 
relinquish a position of authority and leadership carries with 
it aliost of implications for the group. 

4. Facilitatlag the Flow of CoRgitunication , The coach helps to 
identify barriers to communication between individuals. By 
raising questions, clarifying issues, and encouraging partici- 
pation of all members of the group he facilitates the developnent 
of mutual understanding and agreement. Frequently when sources 
of difficulty are below the level of awareness, the coach, who 

is less personilly involved with these difficulties than the 
group, is better able to identify the problems and help bring 
about their recognition and potential solution. 

5. Participating as an "Expert" . The coach, as an "expert", is 
often required to help the students learn problem-solving 
approaches and skills, basic communication skills, and other 
behavioural skills helpful in facilitating the group process. 
At times the coach introduces knowledge derived from hi^ 
experience or from other sources, which the group may wajit in 
order to proceed with the solution of a given problem. However, 
many groups, particularly at their initial stages, push respon- 
sibility for their progress onto the coach, there are attendant 
costs to the students in doing this. By putting the coach in a 
position of answering questions, of making decisions for the 
group, of establishing goals and setting group values, the 
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students' involvement in the training is reduced. Therefore, 
the coach tries to leave maximum responsiblity for determinations 
affecting the group itself with the students. 



There is one additional function of the coach which might often be 
overlooked - that of the "group member" function. The fact that the 
learning group is a cultural unit implies ^\at it has all the potential 
aspects of group identification, cohesion and growth. The group builds 
expectations for all persons in the training situation, \and this includes 
the coach. ^. 

\ 

The coach, of course, does not perform the typical m^ership function. 
From the outset he is a competent practitioner of group problem-solving 
skills. As the group begins to "take over" and begins to see the different 
contributions of the members, the group identifies a point in its growth 
when it overtly indicates that the coach "is now a member of the learning 
group". At the covert level, thb coach might have been a member of the 
group long before the students ^identified this as being so. The coach 
may be a unique member, but as the helping group matures so does each 
member become unique in a number of different ways. 



The coach training course consists of training in four major areas 
of competence: 

1. Creative Problqai Solving - establishes in the coaches the 
desirable teacher behaviours described by Gage. This cognitive 
thrust intersects with Carkhuff 's "responsive and initiative 
skills" model ^t the point of "developing courses of action". 

2. Structured Human Relations Training - equips coaches with 
expertise iii the "responsive and initiative" skills delineated 

/ by Carkhuff. These are problem-solving skills applied to the 
X specific -challenge of interpersonal relations. 

3. Coaching Techniques - prepares coaches in additional techniques 
and strategies necessary. to carry out the "coaching functions". 
This unit develops functionality in all the process skills 
including group dynamics, role-playing, etc., which emerge in 
managing the Life Skills lessons. 

4. Life Skills Course Content - familiarizes the coach wi^ and 
enhances his own abilities in all the coping skills Wnich the ' 
Life Skills student is expected to apply to his own life. It 
includes a coaching practicum and Life Skills dissemination 
material. ''^ 
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Course Orientation 



The Life Skills coach training course involves learning to perform, 
at the mastery level, a wide range of behavioural skills; at the same time, 
acquiring a cognitive and theoretical understanding of these skills. It 
is an eight-week course with some 280 hours of scheduled training. An 
additional la hours per week of individual study is necessary. 

During this course you must apply yourself with energy and commitment 
if you are to achieve the ,level of competence necessary to function as a 
Life Skills coach. 

Furthermore, you. are expected to grow in maturity, flexibility and 
life skills, since as coach, you are a model of the skills to be learned 
by the students. The students are also required to apply the skills-to 
their lives; so too, the training you receive in this course must be 
similarly ^applied. You must be able to explain any illustration with 
personal ekamples from your life, the value, meaning, purpose, use and 
limitations of the skills taught, and model them for' the students and 
in your daily life. This is a literal use of the "practise what you 
preach" admonition. 

The coadTTraijiing course and, to a certain extent, the Life Skills 
course are based on the "practise", "use" and "teach" (PUT) model. Thus 
you will practise skills in a training setting, thei> use and teach than in 
your life situation and in coaching Life Skills students. 

The coach tr.aining course is designed to involve you actively in your 
education. The training emphasis is on the productive and creative aspects 
of learning, based on a S)6lid foundation of behavicxiral skills and theore- 
tical understanding. To . learn something only to give it back in a test or 
other such mijrunally productive manner is not enough; what is important is 
what^^oiTHo with ;the learning - what gains you make in new ideas, approaches, 
questions, procedures, methods, skills, problems, solutions and so on. 



For instajice, when we say that you are to understand something, the 
word "understand" means that you (a) state and explain it in your own 
words; (b) give realistic examples of it; (c) recognize it in various 
circumstances, how it can be used in different circumstances, and how it 
can be changed and adapted; (d) describe situations where it is appropriate^ 
useful or helpful and situations where it is not (perhaps even harmful) ; 
(e) recognize connections between it and other facts, ideas, theories, 
methods, skills and approaches; (f) foresee some of its consequences ; (g) 
state its opposite or converse; (h) use it in various ways and in various 
situations; (1) explain and teach it to others so that they, too, "under- 
stand" it. 
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This usage of the word "teach'' involves explaining, illustrating with 
realistic excjnples, demonstrating and. model ling the purpose, usefulness, 
value, limitations and situational constraints of ^Jie* concept, approach or 
skill. The success of the instruction is measured by how well the student/ 
trainee understands the material, not by any feelings of accomplishment the 
teacher may have about his performance. 



4 

Cognitive Learning 



There are two basic methods used in^the' coach training course to 
ensure that you understand (as defined earlier) the content of the course. 
One of these is spontaneous discussion, the other, a log book. 



Spontaneous Discussion 



Tnis method tests your ability to orally cOTimunicate your understanding 
of the course content and its relation to life and to Life Skills. At the 
conclusion of each unit, some or all of you will be selected by a random 
method to explain and discuss the content of the unit, integrating it with 
the contents of prior units, to the satisfaction of the group and the 
trainer. This procedure will also be instituted at any point in the course 
where the trainer feels there is a need for a summary and integration of 
content to date. The use of random selection techniques provides an equal 
change for each of you to be selected to discuss, and pemits no one (not 
even the trainer) to know who will be selected ahead of time. 

I 

Any method the trainer chooses to use to accomplish the discussion 
goal is acceptable, provided it meets the random selectigx criterion. 
However, the following two methods are likely to be uSed: (a) a sub-group 
of three to six trainees is randomly selected to discfuss the materials 
using one or more of these formats - group-on-group,/ interviews, panels, 
questions and answers, etc. All sub-group members are to demonstrate their 
understanding; (b) one trainee is randomly selected to begin discussion, 
then other trainees are subsequently selected to catty on, until all the 
material is covered. Anyone could be called on more^than once or not at 
all in a given session. 



No one is excused from discussion. If your number comes up, you 
must discuss and demonstrate your understanding. If you are not present, * 
and do not have an excuse acceptable to the trainer, then you will be 
counted as if you could not perform. 
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Log Book 



This method tests your ability to conmunicate in written form your 
understanding of the course content and its relation to life and to Life 
Skills. Throughout the course, you will, keep a log book - a record of 
your journey through Life^Skills coach training. In it, you record your 
reactions, observations, evaluations, thoughts, explanations, examples, 
criticisms, alterations, creations £ind any other productions or origina- 
tions. These will arise from readings, films, field trips, lectures, 
talks, rap sessions, surveys, presentations, conversations, lessons given, 
exercises, tests, parties, and any other experiences you have during 
training . 



Your log should be a fairly exact identification of what you did, 
sufficiently complete to inform a reader of all the circunstances of your 
experiences. You should give the author, title, -source, pxiblisher and 
pages read of any reading you do, along with a brief s^mopsis - enough of 
the event should be described to give a reader some idea of what went on. 



The emphasis in this log is on your reactions to events and activities, 
discussions of matters you feel are of special importance, difficulties and 
misunderstandings discovered or resolved, strengths or weaknesses discovered, 
areas for improvement, interests discovered or developed, new approaches, 
ideas, concepts, etc. Anything belongs in the log book that shows what you 
have done, and what you have actively contributed toward your intellectual, 
emotionil and behavioral growth, both as a personal model for others and 
as a ',ife Skills coadi. 



Again, emphasis is on your understanding (as defined earlier) of readings 
and events. Extensive summaries are discouraged, but brief sunmary 
statanents may be necessary to clarify some of your comnents. The feed- 
back you receive from the trainer on your log book will guide you toward 
understanding and away from the rote summarization. 

■ You log should be kept in a standard sized (8 1/2" x 11") note book. 
■It should be reasonably legible, but definitely not retyped or copied over. 
The trainer will receive log books of randomly selected trainees on 
randomly selected days. 



Course Materials 



The following books are used during the couise. A bibliography and 
supplementary readings are listed with the training units and are integrated 
into the unit material through the Cognitive Learning Instructional 
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Procedure. Instruction in operating and understanding the required audio- 
visual hard- and software is introduced at various rK)ints throughout the 
course on the first occasion that the particular equipment is to be used* 

1- CURTISS, P. R., Warren, P. , et al; The Dynamics of Life Skills 
Coaching . This book will be used throughout the Life Skills Coach 
Training course • The content of the book has been written and 
selected to increase your understanding of the training material 
or to assist you ia coaching Life Skills students, A thorough 
knowledge of this material is essential. 

2. HIMSL, R. , et al; Life Skills: A Course in Applied Problem Solving ; 
Saskatchewan NewStart Inc., 1972. This book contains the major 
theoretical statement regarding the Life Skills course; it must be 
thoroughly understood. (Now entitled: Readings in Life Skills .) 

3- The Life Skills Coaching Manual ; Saskatchewan KlewStart Inc, , 1972. 
This is the curriculum of the Life Skills course, including a guide 
and 60 lessons. 

4. Mani^acturers ' operating manuals for video and other audio-visual 



5- WARREN, V. B.; How Adults Can Learn More Faster ; National Assoc- 
iation for Public School Adult Education, 1961. This is a brief 
introduction to adult education useful for helping adults in up- 
grading programs. 

\ 

6. PARNES, S. J.; Creative Behavior Workbook; Charles Scribker's Sons, 
1967. \ 



7. WARREN, P. W. , Gryba, E. and Kyba, R. ; The Problems and Need^ Life 



Skills of Adolescents ; Training Research and Development Station, 
1972. This book describes the difficulties of growing up in tlfe 
modem world* It provides initial specifications for adapting the 
Life Skills course for the general adolescent student population, 
with special consideration for Northern schools. 

8- WILLIAMS, J.B. and Mardell, E. A.; Life Skills Course for Correct ions; 
Training Research and Developent Station, 1973.^ The initial specie 
fications for adapting the Life Skills course for medium or maximum 
security correctional centres ^are described. 





Contents of the Coach Training Course 



\ 



\ 



UNIT I - INTRODUCTION TO THE DYNAMICS OF LIFE SKILLS COACHING 

This unit includes information ui^der the following headings: 
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1 

\ 

A. Overview o£ the Life Skills Course 

B. Life Skills Coach Training Course 



a. Contents 

Lecture, illustrated with audio-visual aids, to familiarize 
participants with the Life Skills course and provide an 
introduction and orientation to the Life Skills coach 
training course. 



b. Readings 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit I 
Life Skills: A Course in Applied Problem Solving 
' as assigned. 



UNIT II - USING AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES - 

a. Contents - 

"Hands on" training with the audio-visual hardware and 
related software used in the Life Skills course; special 
emphasis on video equipment. 

b. Readings 

'Manufacturer's operating manual for video 
The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit II 



UN^T III - STRUCTURED GROW PROCESS; PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

This unit include;; the following sub-units: 

A. Resolving Interpersonal Needs 

B. BSD as a Model for Interpersonal Behaviour 

C. Toward. Effective COTimunicat ion: Problems and Solutions 
D: Helpful and Haimful Group^ Beh^ours 

E. A Comparison of Human Development with Psychological 
Devel opment in -Tr ai ning- Groups 
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a. Contents 

You participate in and learn techniques for initiating and 
maintaining productive interpersonal relations within the 
group. This unit is focused on training behavioral skills 
^id providing the conceptual frameworl- which, when combined, 
result in the developnent of an effective Problem Solving 
Group . 



b. Readings 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit III A, B, C, D, E, 
as assigned. ^- 

Please note that sub-unit III E should be read at the end 
of Unit III following the experiential section. 



UNIT IV - CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING SKILLS 



a. Contents 

You learn, through intensive practice, a wide array of 
strategies and techniques within a problem- solving system 
for attacking and resolving problem situations. 

b. Readings 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit IV 
Creative Behaviour Guidebook - Sidney Pames 



UNIT V - STRUCTURED HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 

This unit includes discur*=^'* ader the following headings: 
The Modelling Function 
The Helping Process ' 
Summary of the Objectives of Helping 
An Approach for Achieving the Helping Objectiver.. 
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a. Contents 

You learn that the effectiveness of any helping relationship 
is determined by the presence of certain dynamics.^ You 
learn to discriminate among and within these dynamics and 
to conmunicate thm in the process of the relationship. 



Readings 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit V 



DEVELOPING COURSES OF ACTI ON 



This unit includes the following sub-units: 

A. Behavioural Counselling 

B. Contingency Managanent 

C. The Process of Balanced Self -Determinism. Training 



a. Contents 

In these three sub-units,, together with Unit IV, Creative 
Problem Solving, you learn how to use the processes and 
techniques of each as tools in helping students achieve 
their goals. 



b. Readings 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit VI A, B, C, . . 
as assigned. ~ ' ' , 

* VI B - "Contingency Management in Education and Other 

Equally Exqiting Places". This book will be made 
available by the trainer. 



UNIT VII - ESSEM'IAL LIFE SKILLS .COACHING SKILLS 



This unit includes the following sub-units: 

/ 

A. Role-Playing 

B. Questioning Techniques 



b. 



UNIT VI - 
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/ 

C. The Case Method 

D. Discussion Leading 



a. Contents \ 

■ \: 

You learn the process, technique and application of these"^ 
coaching skills, as they are used in tl^e Life Skills course. 

h. Readings 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit VII A, B, C, D, 
as assigned. 



UNIT VIII - THE COACHING PRACTICUM i 



a. Contents 

You will demonstrate your understanding of coaching theory 
, and practice through presenting life skills lessons to your 
/ peers and Life Skills students. Remedial skills training 
will be based on video ' recordings , and the evaluation of 
other coaches in training, of your trainer, and of the 
students. 



1>. Readings 

. The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit VIII 
Lessons from The Life Skills Coaching Manual 
as assigned I 



UNIT IX - EVALUATING STUDENT PROGRESS 



a. Contents 

You learn to use a variety of evaluation instruments to 
measure student progress. You develop and test an evaluation 
method of your own which can be used by another evaluator. 



Readings i 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit IX 
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COAOilNG LIFE SKILLS 

- Terry Berscheid 

INTRODUCTICN 



In the Life Skills grcxip, the. coach is dealing in behaviors, and 
in aspiring to model desirable behaviors he^utilizes all his past 
e^riences and training. He is a unique person. As a result, his 
coaching method cariHot be "right" nor "wrong", 'poorer" nor "better". 
More so than in any other situation, the coach must be himself. Ivhat 
is to be hoped for is that this "himself ' is the "ri^t" ingredient 
needed for that particular grbiq). 



Recently, I had a rewarding e:q)erience coaching a groi;q). This is 
an attempt to focus on^ive sessions during the. life of that groi;?); 
to explain what h^pened so that you may have an opportunity to e3q)eriei„j( 
the moments of thos^^sessions-, and, in examining my coacliing rationale, 
ny style and the Mjsfs in which I use materials, perlic^s obtain an idea 
of the frustrations, the joys, and the learning I lived tlirou^ in these 
sessions. / 

j ' "My INTERPRETATION OF THE POACHING FUNCTION 



Hie life Skills cx)urse is itself an ^lied problem-solving system, 
nie meirfcer enters the groip with a set of probleihs. These ai*e usually 
poorly defined and the member m^ not be aware of the problem itself, 
only the effects as he interrelates with others. Life Skills exam:aies 
techniques useful in resolving problems, and by stuping, and perhaps 
solving styste of his own problems while on the course, the member acquires 
a set/of skills that he can apply in everyday problem-solving. 
> 

Hie format for each session .follows five steps: planning, presen- 
tation of stimulus, evocation, practice and evaluation. The member 
responsible for the inplementation of this procedure is the coach. 

\ 

■ . ■ ■ 1 

Terry Berscheid was the Life Skills coach at Merritt, B. C. , during' 
the winter and spring of 1973. 
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^Vho is the coach? Life Skills theory adequately defines the coaching 
role and training programs prepare the coach for his role. The functions 
of coaching include: creating situations conducive to learning, establish- 
ing a model of behavior, introducing new values, facilitating the flov; of 
CGimmication, and participating as an expert.! xhe coach is also a 
counsellor, a friend, an enemy to harmful behaviors, a protecto-r by exam- 
ple, a leader, a follower, '^'a helper, a force, a "doer" and abox'e all, a 
person. The coaching function does not make him what he is; rather, in 
being himself, and jusing the tools of Life Skills to demonstrate his 
behavioral pattern of problem solving, the coaching role becomes a part 
of himself. 



As a result, he may be in a coaching teaiv^t remains an individual; 
he may be actively coaching from "nine-to-five" but^is a practicing coadi 
^very minute of the day; he may apparently be fully educated in life, 
but, indeed, is coristantly learning; he may be expected to use the same 
behaviors in all situations, but in fact practices and constaitly 
experiments with new behaviors. The coach retains his integrity, he 
remains a whole, unique, individual. ] 



In this way, the coadi is not controlled by his role; the two 
become inseparable. He brings into his role all his successes and failui^s 
in interrelating, and l3ie experiences all others he has met have had in 
interpersonal conmunicatirtg. His age is an unimportant consideration; 
his^vieivpcints are. 

IVhen accepting a new coaching position, he must redefine himself; 
he must^ because he is a concemed person, adapt himself to the needs of 
the group. He does this by being aware of the factors influencing the 
situation^ and he establishes a course of acticsi that suits his behavioral 
pattern. His goal is conplex: to meet the needs of the groip so that 
they may achieve their goals and thereby meet his needs. 

I will be referring to a Life Skills course that was part of an 
adult training program in Merritt, British Coluirbia, to demonstrate how 
I enployed 'this interpetation in my role as coach. 



1. Taken frc^ The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching, Training Researclx 
and Development Station, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 1973. 



\ 

\ 
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nPi NEl^HT, BRITISH COLUMBIA PROGI^I 



I was the Life Skills coach in the adult training program in Merritt 
whicli was held for five nK)nths, January 8 - June 8, 1973, in the Shulus 
QDmiminity Hall, avTied and operated by the Shulus Indian Band, three miles 
west of Merritt. Tlie Department of Manpower and Immigration provided 
the funds for tlie program and tlie British Columbia Department of Education 
hired the instructors and organized the project. The Merritt School 
Board \<as responsible for tlie budgetary bookkeeping, staff salaries and 
material requisition. 



Three instructors, Louise Berscheid, Sister Joyce Anne Kennedy, S.S.A. 
and riTy'self, as well as a recent adult grade 12 graduate, Victor York, 
who was the teacher's assistant, were on staff. Resource personnel 
included Mr. I. McQuaig from the Kamloops office of C-M.C, Mr. B. Harvey, 
Community Development Officer for Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
and Mrs. Marie Shuter of the Nicola Valley Indian Administration office. 



All but a few students, received no financial aid, were spon- 
sored under C.M.C. training programs. 



A total of tiventy-one students were enrolled in adult 12, the 
remaining 40 in adult grades 8, 9, and 10. The students were evenly 
divided bet\veen Indian and white racial origin, two- thirds were 'Tiouse- 
wives*' and the age range was 15-58 years. 



The Department of Manpower and Immigration and the Department of 
Education's behavioral objectives for the project were to upgrade 56 
students tp a grade 8, 10 or 12 level of proficiency, and to incorporate 
a Life Skills course into the grade 8-10 program. 



The behavioral objectives for Louise Berscheid were to upgrade 
level II and III students in communicative and functional English, and 
in MathcDiatics. Sister Kennedy was to upgrade Level IV students in 
English, Mathematics and Social and Natural Sciences. As Life Skills 
coach, and science instpjctor I was to meet the behavioral objectives 
of the Life Skills program and to upgrade all level II and III students 
in natural sciences. 



llie "Saskatcliewan NewStart*'-deve loped LINC (Learning Individualized 
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for Canadians) program formed the basis of level II and III instruction. 
This program was supplemented with additional work in botli English and 
Nlatliematics (to meet B^C, Vocational X standards) and a program designed 
to show the interdependence between the natural and social sciences* 
Life Skills was the only course in which the student did not do his own 
''time programming" whereby he determined how much effort, witli the help 
of his instructor, he required to meet the objectives of tlie course* 
The Life Skills section was flexible to the extent that the student 
participated in groiq) activities as long is they met his needs* Once 
he had met his goals, to the satisfaction of himself, his coacli, and 
also to his fellow nenbers , he terminated his involvement in Life"^ills* 

Life Skills began January 15, 1973* I delayed the start to allow 
me to become acquainted with the students so that I might better assign 
each to one of three groups* In the end, I arbitrarily placed each 
student in a group; my only term of reference was to achieve a well- 
mixed group of males and females; the groups were not formed on the 
basis of needs nor of goals* 



All members were expected to participate in all their group sessions, 
if they were at school that day* Each groip met tliree times weekly, 
spending one-half day in each session* All three groips functioned for 
four and one-half months, although individual members were active for 
between one and four and one-half months, depending on their date of 
enrolment and how quickly they achieved their goals* The policy of the 
school included continuous intake and continuous termination, and the 
Life Skills course followed this policy* 



In addition to group work, because some Life Skills lessons such 
as ''Meeting One Another" "Finding Out About Drugs" were presented 
to the entire student body, each groiq) member had experience in inter- 
relating with fellow students who were not members of his Life Skills 
group* 



MY COACHING RATIONAUE 



In the Li fe Skills Coaching Manual , the coach is advised that "they 
(the materials) do not make the course; they only help you make the Life 
Skills experience come alive***" It takes the coaches ingenuity to 
guide the group into a meaningful experience* In this section, I describe 
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in detail five grouj) sessions from the Merritt course. The concepts 
outlined here are my om and are not necessarily the same as other 
experienced coaclies. 

I consider tlie coach's goal to be conplex: to meet the needs of 
tlie group so that they may achieve their goals and thereby neet the 
coach's needs. IVhat, then, are these needs, these goals? 

A need in the group is to overcome a lack of a "stage of mind", a 
skill, or a "wholeness". A goal in group is acquiring a state of mind, 
a skill, a wholeness. 

In group, I have "short-term" and "long-range" needs and goals; ^ 
tliat is, I have short-term needs that I hope to satisfy before the end 
of one or two sessions, and my short-term goals are to meet those needs. 
These "immediate" needs partially meet longer-term needs, and 
immediate goals are steps toward the fulfillment of long-range goals. 
My rieeds in a group situation include desires for control, for affection, 
for inclusion, to give informatim and to receive information. 

Control has to do with influence and authority. I feel I must have 
control m the group because I have a responsibility to provide the 
environment, stimuli and materials necessary for groip maintenance so 
that e'acli member may acquire the skills that are the goals of the program. 
To be able to provide that environment, the groip must e^q^ress its needs 
to me. In this way the group controls ne. 

Authority is inherent to my role as coach, but to be meaningful to 
me, I must earn my right to authority. My goal is to develop an equality 
betitfeen myself and the grovap members, but we must interract for a long 
time before I reach my goal - this is a slowly developing process and 
the Life Skills coacli cannot expect to function on an equal basis with 
the group members right from the start of tlie course. As a trust relation- 
ship develops between the members and n^self, through the process of 
communication, I gain more satisfactory influence and the group member 
more readily accepts my information,, methods and behaviors. As this 
trust becomes stronger, my influence- increases and I am able to meet ray 
need - to help the group menfcer. As I meet this need, by helping the 
member reach his goals, my control over the grotp diminishes. I become 
less of a dictator, more of a facilitator, a resource, a catalyst for 
change. 
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I satisl:y my desire for Affection - to be understood, to coireiiunicate 
on an emotional level with members of the group - by expressing my 
feelings, by ''risking**; and I seek a "giving of themselves" by the other 
menfcers. 



But how much "risk" should I take? The risk would appear to be in 
exposing myself, revealing opinions and my feelings. The fear 
inherent to risk is that I am leaving m>^self unprotected, susceptible 
to irresponsible attack. In reality, by risking myself I am "forcing" 
the groiq) menber to risk himself, and thus stimulating an environment 
for change. As I cannot expect any group member to become more involved 
than I am prepared to become involved m>^self, I must be willing to do 
much risking in order to facilitate an awareness and consequent 
behavioral change. 



The limit to whicli Til risk depends on my perception of the effect 
of that risking on the group; for example, if I felt that a past problem 
and the method I used to alleviate it would be beneficial in our 
examination of a skill or behavior, I would be prepared to volunteer it. 
I would not refer to an experience which I had, or am having now, that 
could have a detrimental effect oij^ither our study of a skill or 
behavior, or would generate beh^iors in the members with v^^lich they 
could not cope. 



I liave a need for Inclusion , to be a part of the groip, to have 
the group menbers be concerned about me as a person, as a coach, and to 
be concerned that I reach my goals. I can meet this need by becoming 
concerned for eadi menber as a person and by becoming concerned tliat he 
reach his goals. 

This concern may be defined as a "pressure^' upon me. These pressures 
come from within and outside of the group; outside pressures are related 
to my coaching role, such as, for example, the demands and expectations 
of the program sponsors; inside pressures include the groip menfcers' inter- 
relationships with fellcw students, other instructors, their community 
and particularly their families and relatives. These pressures become 
stronger as the meirber modifies his behaviors, which may force the other 
person to change his behavior; tense, frustrating emotions may be generated 
by this adjustment, the groiq) participant becomes anxious for acceptance 
of his changed behavior and brings his problems into the group. I feel it 
is^Tiejcessary, particularly when it is a family problem, to remain impartial 
that is, to avoid expressing opiniais - but to becomer involved by shewing 
iT^ concern for the participant, to deal in present behaviors ard to seek 
a commitment to inplement a plan of action which the member, with my 
sipport, develops to suit himself and the problem. The question I must 
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.ask myself is, "Whose problem is it?'', to determine hav I niight help 
the menfcer solve liis problem. These problems, then, do not inpose a 
burden on the group, do not hinder the group's progress toward their 
goals, but enhance the environment for the development of skills and 
each mender's ."self". 



I desire to teach, to Give information and knowledge to the member 
and show him how to use it to advantage. 



I believe that the menfcer has within himself the answer(s) to his 
problem(s). In like manner, he has in his repertoire a nunfcer of 
skills useful in solving those problems, although those skills are 
often poorly developed, and he may not even be consciously aware that 
they are present. As a result, the traditional student- teacher role 
does not fit this situation; we are co-workers i^diereby we, along with 
the other group meirbers , seek to solve a problem - to develop the 
skills necessary to use opportunities advantageously. 



It is very difficult to accept "someone else's answer" to a prooiem 
when only I have all the information and know all tlie factors that enter 
into the problem. Even tliough it is much more difficult to devise a 
situation which will promote a "discovering" of the best course of action 
by the client himself, tlus is my objective. I can promote this by 
using several methods, such as brainstorming or brainstorming together 
with role-playing; for example, I may ask the client to choose' others 
from the group to play the roles of the other persons involved in the 
problem, and tlien direct a series of role-playing scenes vdiich may 
possibly give the client new insights into the problem, and perhaps a 
variety of possible courses of action that may resolve the situation. 
Then the group can assist the client in designing one or more plans of 
action to ^ply, can seek a commitment to use one of these strategies, 
and can prepare the client for the iirple mentation of his strategy. The 
client must make the conmitment, and must carry out the strategy himself. 
IVhen the client has used his strategy in a real-life situation the group 
participates in an evaluation to determine vdiether the plan suited the 
problem or whether the client needs to design a new strategy. 



In regard to "skills" the menter can only be said to use it if 
a) he knows the appropriate skill; b) he uses it effectively vdienever the 
opportunity presents itself. If the participant knows \diat skill to use 
in a situation but does not apply it, he does not have that skill. If 
the member uses the appropriate skill ineffectively, he is not con^etent 
in that skill. 
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I seek to Receive information from tlie groip, to have new experiences. 
, There are three sources of information: tlie content of the course (i.e., 
tlie materials), myself and the members. As I am considered the "expert", 
I am expected to have the necessary factual information. 

Hie most difficult concept for the group member to accept is that 
his experiences, his viewpoints, are as inportant as this factual know- 
ledge. 

I endeavor to persuade the group to accept the non- judging approach, 
whicli makes brains tonning a successful technique, to discussions in the 
group, so that eacli menber may freely express his attitudes without fear 
of being judged or criticized. Acceptance of this approach is slow to 
develop, but when approved by the group as appropriate, the members 
begin to give more information about themselves and the group experience 
becomes more meaningful to everyone. 



If risks are taken, the group will develop. Once the menber realizes 
that the coach is developing along with himself, the member becomes 
more involved, the groip identity strengthens and the groiq) accepts 
responsibility for its own maintenance. 



I have a need for Personal counseling . Interracting with the groiq), 
I encounter personal as well as functional problems. Some of tliese, 
such as a conflict between a groip member and myself, or a participant's 
lack of motivation, can be dealt with in the group. For some problems, 
however, sudi as a personal problem wluch if identified could have a 
detrimental effect on the groip, or an uncertainty as to how to handle 
a menber' s emotional problem, I seek "outside" help, from otlier instruc- 
tors, perhaps an agency which handles such problems or my former 
trainers. It is inportant that the coach establish a one-to-one counseling 
relationship with whomever he can develop a trust relationship. 

Having defined my needs and goals as coach, how does the member, with 
liis needs and goals fit into this situation? 

The menber's age, racial origin, sex, religion, background and hcxne- 
life influence his participation in the groi^) and his self development. 



His Age influences his opinions: in general, the older he is, the 
more varied his e^eriences. Thus, his attitudes, his output of infoma- 
tiai and the amount of personal development he has experienced will have 
a bearing on his views. lljo 
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Racial origin is inportant, particularly in situations in which ^ 
more than one race is represented - this tends to generate a particular 
set of interrelating behaviors. His cultural philosophy may dictate \^\dt 
kind of behaviors should be used in a particular situation. 

Sex : if male, his behaviors and involvement in group will tend to 
differ from tlie behaviors and involvement a female will put into the 
group. The traditional male and female roles have a strong influence 
an group development. In addition, a member will tend to use behaviors 
toward a person of tlie opposite sex that will be different than the 
behaviors utilized in relating to someone of the same sex. 



Although I don't bring Religion into the group function, it may be 
an important factor in the individual ' s self development, depending on 
his beliefs and religious tal)oos. 



The participant's Background matters; not only because of the 
infonnation that is possible when experiences are varied, but also because 
his behavioral pattern is conditioned by his child- to- adult experiences as 
well as his occupational and recreational maturity. 

His present Home life situation may seriously control his involvement 
in the group, as tlus is often kept "secret" from the other meirbers. But 
there are also more subtle considerations; for exanple, a fpmale who plays 
a subservient role to a dominant male at home, may tend to behave subser- 
viently to a dominant male group member. 



These factors affect my feelings and behaviors. In order to cope 
with these, I must be aware of their effects on my behaviors. 



We are learning from each other and are both developing ourselves; 
I cannot say that I am "better" developed than he, although I may have 
undergone more changes - we are only at different levels of development. 
I' am forced to accept the participant as my equal * 



A new participant frequently comes into the groip with a poor image 
o£ himself. Such a person will use behaviors congruent with this self- 
iinage, causing others to reagt negatively. He has accepted these 
behaviors toward himself, by submitting to them, and has si^pressed his 
self- development. When entering the groip, he is confronted with my role 
and authority; he does not expect to be treated as an equal* To counteract 
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tliese harmful behaviors, I seek to bring tlie menber to an awarer ss of 
his assets and. liabilities, and then to encourage a positive attitude 
based on his assets, while we work together to transform his liabilities 
into assets. 



New arrivals commonly have few expectations for the groiq) experience. 
Sometimes, a member will have no conception of the benefits or rewards 
to be received. This may be due to ignorance of the grovp function, or 
because he has never had an opportunity, or he m^ even have considered 
taking part in a self -development groip situation. Occasionally, the 
member has been placed in the group without his consent; for example, on 
enrolling in an adult training program, he automatically is placed in a 
Life Skills course without receiving an explanation of its purpose. More 
often, he has been informed of the groif) and its procedures and invited 
to participate, but his understanding of grot^) function is so limited 
that he accepts the invitation out of curiosity with an attitude of, 'Til 
try it and see what it's all about." Consequently, his goals are 
ambiguous, or lacking, and as a coach I must develop an awareness in this 
member of his needs and assist him in fomulating goals. The lesson , 
Surveying Life Skills is suitable. Generally, on becoming aware of his 
needs, he tries to establish long-term goals but has no ideas on how to 
reach them, as for exanple, "to express myself better". I must use my 
expertise to influence a re-de£initian of these objectives as shorter- 
term "stepping-stone" goals. My intention is to establish a process that 
follows this pattern: 

f 

1. use behaviors that meet sessional goals. 1 

2. analyze the result and develop new sessional goals. 

3. reach the short-term goals. 

4. evaluate whether or not the short-term goals fulfill the objectives. 

5. formulate or modify, if the objective is not being met, further 
,short-tem goals. 



Life Skills sessions are •'practice environments" for studying and 
using new skills. In order to achieve competency in a skill, the menfcer 
must functiog. outside the groiq) in "real life" situations. He may enlist 
the help of a fellow student with whom he can identify and with whom 
he has developed a trust relatimship. This "sub groiq>" will test out 
the new skill and later report its successes '*'o the other groip meirbers. 
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APPLICATICN OF RATIONALE AS STRATEGY 



In tliis section my objective is to focus en my style and behaviors 
in using the materials of the Life Skills course. 



As a coach, I "model" behaviors in group. I am aware of the 
"conduct" that is appropriate for the situatim and I attenpt to use 
it effectively. Ntodelling, however, is not pippetry. I do not use the 
behavior as I think it would be used by pthers if it would not "suit" 
me; I adapt the behavior to my personality pattern so that I fulfill the 
criteria of that behavior while demonstrating how it fits in with my 
"style". 



Modelling involves honesty: I must be committed to the behavior if 
I am to use it effectively and appropriately. I not consistently 
model behaviors that are unsuitable for me, although I am able to demon- 
strate such behaviors, ana then point out the behavior I feel is appro- 
priate for myself. 



I am very conscious of my "speaking style". I strive to establish 
an atmosphere in which the group may undertake a calm, responsible 
analysis of behaviors by carefully clioosing my words and paying particular 
attention to the tone of voice, and inflections I put into verbal 
communication. I feel that I can facilitate the process of "drawing the 
member out", causing him to become aware of his behaviors and to practice 
new behaviors, by using a quiet, flowing style of speech, and by 
addressing myself directly to the participant, one-to-one, with empathy 
and understanding. 



If I feel that a participant is being incongruent - using a behavior 
that "does not suit him", and which may be harmful to himself or others - 
I may use the confrontation process to bring him to an awareness of tlie 
effects his behavior lias, particularly on myself. I prefer to si:?)port 
another menfcer's confron'f ag this behavior rather than my doing so, if 
possible, because it affords the confronter an opportunity to express his 
feelings, and tihereby increase his development and be more effective, as 
the confrontaticn is coming from a peer vftio is considered to be an equal, 
whereas my authority may hinder acceptance of the feedback. Confrontation 
requires that the person confronting show enpathy for the person being 
confronted, and be prepared to help in examining the negative behavior 
to determine why it is not appropriate for the situation. If the confronted 
member chooses to adopt a more suitable behavior, the confronter has a 
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responsibility to assist the menfcer in adjusting to the new, congruent 
behavior. No one has a right to coupe 1 a menber to practice a new 
behavior that tlie member feels is unsuitable. The effort would be 
futile aiiyway, as the nieinber would not voluntarily use a behavior he 
-.considers unacceptable. 



I retain control of the groip's functioning by developing an 
atmosphere of free e^q^ression, as explained in ''Receiving Information": 
I express my feelings toward eacli member directly, and toward the whole 
groip, and I encourage the sine expression from each member. As they 
become adept at expressing t omselves, I give the grovp more responsibility 
in helping to plan and develop the sessions. THe groip, in sharing this 
responsibility, realizes the need for guidance in order to ensure that 
the sessions are a success, and consequently turn to me for leadership. 
I \^11 be able to influence the group in this way as long as I am able 
to lead the group toward its goals* 



N^' msthod of identifying member and groip needs is dependent on my 
awareness of each menber 's behavior pattern. I establish situations 
and introduce stimuli to evoke the^ behavior I wish to focus upon. To 
determine how effectively the menbers use the attending behaviors, for 
exanple, I set xxp a situation. I video-tape the interviews and then 
analyze tliem with the group and we identify and discass the behaviors 
that were used. Prior to this discussion, I will liave modelled, without 
pointing out, the appropriate behaviors. I guide the discussion so 
that the menbers eventually understand and identify the appropriate . 
behaviors in the groip. Then I encourage each menber to make a com- 
.p arisen, in tlie group , ^ between his and the modelled behaviors. By now 
the menber is aware of any deficiencies in his modelled behaviors, and 
hopefully, is motivated to improve his deficiencies. We can now work 
on a definition of his needs, which the member does himself under my 
guidance and support. His needs are next redefined as goals, as for 
exanple, "I need to be able to listen to others more effectively,*' which 
becomes a goal to leam how to use the attending behaviors effectively 
in all appropriate situations. These goals, if long-range, are then 
broken down into shorter-term goals. 



The sum of these goals constitute the groip behavioral goals. In 
addition, the grotp develops maintenance needs, some of which are 
functional, such as needs for group unity, rules of procedure, hours, 
etc.; and others v^iich are behavioral, such as the need for '^gatekeeping*'. 

My disposition can be a factor in the success or failure of a session, 
I am normally ''outgoing'*, and my style is controlled, but lively and 
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enthusiastic; this generally helps ne develop a healthy attitude tavard 
the learning situation in the participant. IVhen I have an "off-day"^ my 
feelings may danpen the members' enthusiasm, and they will have difficulty 
in meeting their needs during that session unless I take actiu: to prevent 
this from happening. I accomplish this by identifying my "mood of the 
day'' and by making a commitment to tlie group' to work harder at meeting 
their needs, Ihis is valuable because it causes the meirber to become 
aware of his o\sa feelings, and being informed of my disposition he is 
able to cope with it and perhaps help me resolve those feelings while 
working harder to neet his om needs. In effect, I am modelling a 
behavior that I hope he will add to his repertoire. 

/ 

\ Tlie coaching tediniques I use in the sessions include: discussions, 
que^stioning, force-field analysis, brainstorming, role playing, and use 
of outside resource personnel. Perhaps an exanple would help: in using, 
resource personnel, I strive to have thom participate in the groip on 
an ^equal basis as much as possible. The members have a groiq? identity 
and feel comfortable in their surroundings, so tliat if I only give the 
groip a vague idea of the guest's occupational identity, having previously 
infonnsd the guest that I would be doing sp, they frequently feel moi-e 
at ease with the guest than the guest is feelihg in this situation. One 
session in Nferritt involved the I^jblic itedlth nurse who suggested and 
brought along a film dealing with communication between sex partners. 
The entire student body, including the tliree Life Skills groiq^s, 
participated in this session. One group organized and handled tlie 
mechanical functions of this session, md this group also led tlie 
discussion, whidi I set up using a nHDdified "fishbowl" or vignette 
structure. As the topic for this session could be threatening to some, 
and because the group was very large - sixty people - I had the orgaiizing 
group form the inner circle, alaig with the public health nurse, v^^iile 
the remainder formed the large outer circle. Hie inner core people 
opened the discussion by expressing their feelings toward the film, as 
they were accustomed to doing in group, and as several of them were single 
parents, most of whom were separated or divorced, the discussion was 
lively and a lot of viewpoints were e^q^ressed. These inner core people 
treated the nurse as an equal, and invited her contributions but did not 
allow her to control "their tiling". A bonus that I had built into the 
disaission structure was that, because the discussion w'^» lively and 
controversial, outer circle people would frequently get so involved as to 
speak out, and when this happened, tlie inner circle would open a space 
and invite that person into the discussion, and then ask him to repeat 
his words so that they could react to his message. Gradually, the inner 
circle e^q^anded to a point where those still in the outer circle were 
all invited into the discussion; the result was that those who wished to 
participate actively had identified tliemselves by moving into the inner 
^ circle while tliose who wished to participate passively - that is, listen 
only - remained outside tlie discussion circle. This method i^ particularly 
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useful if the participants realize that a passive participant, one who 
does not express himself, is still getting as mich out of a discussion ■ 
as* those who are actively participating. I generally follow the 
procedures recommended in the Life Skills manuals when using such 
techniques. 

In using the discussion technique, I may ansume leadership, but 
prefer to either invest leadership in a member or allow the groq) to 
assign a menber as leader for the session, or part of the session. I 
do not like to leave the group function without any leader, as this tends 
to cause the grotp to get off the topic. When the grotp is given the 
task of assigning leadership, I allow them to choose whomever they wish, 
using whatever means they wish. Near the end of their discussion, V 
ask for informatirai on why they chose the leader, how the choice was 
made, and for feeoDack^ first from the leader on being chosen and on 
being responsible for the groip^s guidance, and then from the grotp on 
the leader^s perfomance. In leading the group, the guide becomes 
aware of liis behaviors and must bring all of his skills into action. 
On observing, and then being asked for feedback on the leader* s per- 
formance, the group becomes aware of the skills he used and each lusnber 
inwardly compares his skill competency with the leader *s skill perfor- 
mance. 



When presenting an exercise, I try to seek an affirmation tliat the 
grotp is placing trust in me, sometimes simply by '"checking-out" whether 
they are willing to "try something** (being deliberately anbiguous) , and 
then I offer as little information about the exercise as possible in 
introducing it. I frequently ask the group to refrain from value 
judging until the discussion is conpleted. If I perceive, from the 
discussion, that I haye not achieved my purpose in presenting the 
exercise, I may try it again or try another technique, depending on the 
respmse I predict the group will make to another attenpt. 



I obtained the **content** for the sessiois from three main sources: 
Saskatchewan NewStart and Training Research and Development Station 
publications, particularly the Life Skills Coaching Manual , Socanic 
Coaching Manual and the coach training handouts; the University 
Associates Press three volume Handbook of Stnictured Experiences for 
Human Relations Training , and the series of Leadership Farphlets^ 
prepared by the Adult Eaucatiai Association of U. S. A. Tiiese materials 
are flexible enough to allow adaptations, because they generally 
differentiate between procedures which should not be modified and those 
that may be adjusted to the situation. In additiai, when I could not 
find a resource that covered a situation, I developed my own materials, 
vihidi were topical, and they were not retained after the session. 
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I 'osed the Socanic Coaching Manual in two ways, a} as resource 
material to help me in preparing and iiq^lementing a lesson - severe of^ 
the Socanic lessons cover the same topic, but from a different ^proadi, 
or they use a different stimulus - and b) to reinforce skill development 
after using a Life Skills lesson, that is, tlie Socanic lesson was used 
for added practice in the skill. 



For the first reason, I used lessons such as Problem Solving in ^ 
Grou3 , Spewing for Your Audience , Vfii y Listen? , Speaking in a ' Group , - 
Feedbaclc , Making Your Meaning Clear , Why 5ave7 Introducticn to Huinai 
Growth and Development , Roadblocks "to Conriunication . in tact, whenever 
preparing a lessen, I scanned any Socanic lessons cm the same topic to 
determine whether or not I could extract some information, an exercise ^ 
or a concept for use in tlie Life Skills lesson. 



To reinforce skill ^development, I chose Socanic topics such as 
Effective Listening , Speaking in a Groip , the two Individual in a Group 
lessons. Using Your Voice , introduction to Interviewing, Methods and 
Techniques ot Interviewing and Attitudes and interviewihg" i feel that 
the coach ^vill find that a Socanic manual is his vnost valuable resource 
in presenting a Life Skills course. 



The setting for Life Skills in Merritt was a small basement room 
with two tiny windows, fibreboard walls and a linoleum on <Sbnc!rete 
floor» We did. not have a caipet nor soft chairs or couches, and I do 
not feel I would conduct another course without some of these fixtures, 
as they can do much to create a healtliy, relaxed learning enviro7iment; 
the discomforts suffered because oi a lack of these fixtures can quickly 
danpen entliusi^isir. I used an inadequate (elementary school style) flip 
chart, VIR, overhead, slide and 16mm projector:>^ cassette tape recorders, 
puppets, ^situational cards, newsprint, local and provincial newspapers, 
periodicals, comics and cartoons as audio-visual aids. 



FIVE LIFE SKILLS SESSIONS 



TTie following sessions are representative of the successes and 
failures this groip experienced. Ihe proof of tlie lasting benefits to 
the students of these experiences will be some time in coming; I feel, 
however, that their achieving their academic goals for this five-month 
program is a good indication tiiat they arc on the road to more success 
ful experiences. 
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Sessicn A: Liotenlng to Others 



Background : 'Hie group had met t\dce before^, in introductory 
sessiOTS m which I explained group methods and the Life Skills program. 
My feelings, as a result of tliose sessions, were that tliis group did not 
understand the concept of Life Skills, group function or skill develop- 
nient, that none of tJie ineinbers felt a sense of belonging (to the 
groi©) or that the groiq? was valuable to themselves or themselves to 
the group. 



The groi^) had -been involved in a *'^feeting One Another" session 
which had been presented to the entire student body at one time, aid 
a "Broken Squares" session \Aiid\ was desigjied to focus on the need 
for co-operation and coiranunication in all levels of the program. _ Both 
sessions were not intended as a group experience. This then, was 
the first opportunity tl^at the group had to study, experience, 
practice and commit th^^mselves to using a set of skills, by using the 
gi'oup experience process. 



I had decided to do this lesson before the Surveying Lire Skills 
sessiOT, as the group only had a vague idea of what skills tliey had or 
were lacking and of their level of personal development; I hoped that 
by examining a set of skills and by giving each meirber an opportunity 
to examine for himself his ability at using tliose skills in a represen- 
tative situation, the group would come to a realization of the need to 
survey and practice new skills. I then planned to present the Life 
Skills checklist in the next session. 



Advance Preparatioi : The lesson plan calls for VTR (videotape 
recorder) and audio cassette equipment as well as a flip diart. As our 
VTR had not arrived yet, I chose three examples of interpersonal 
relating from two earlier sessions, documented them carefully, and 
prepared them as cases for presentation in this lesson, as further 
evidence of the value of attending behaviors. As I didn't have the 
multi -media kit audio tape Listening to Others , I used the script in 
the manual to record one, but was concerned wliether the message would 
be as effective, as I would be saying essentially the same thing t\vlce 
in the lesson, once in discussion and once on the tape. 



The Stimulus: I followed the suggested dyad- interview procedure, 
and as we did not have VTR, I mentally noted good and poor interviewing 
behaviors. Following the dyad exercise, I demonstrated the attending 
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behaviors by interviewing a member in front of the entire groip, but I did 
not point out the behaviors that I was using. Immediately after, I 
presented the lesson objective and tlien ciiose another member asid once 
again interviewed him, but without pointing '^ut the skills I had used- 
Nfy objective was to put the member at ease, 'Itiraw'' him into conversation, 
and hope that the others would see how I did this by using the skills 
I had just introduced. 



This stimulus format was very effective. The memhers were excited 
about being allowed to communicate in smaller groins, but had difficulty 
in conducting an interview. This was valuable material for the 
evocation, li/ success in the demonstration intervieivs caught several 
members off guard; they presumed that ny partners' talkativeness was 
natural, whereas I had deliberately cliosen two of the groip's quietest 
mOiTibers . 



Two incidents also added material for promoting the use of Attending 
Behaviors: a) I had to repeat tlie instructions twice to the entire 
group, and then, when they had entered their dyad structures and did not 
know v^at to do, I had to restate, to each dyad, tlie procedure to 
follav (the members had given me no verbal indication that they hadjiot 
understood, even though I used very sinple language the second tims 
around, but were giving off non-verbal cues that they did not know what 
to do); b) no one understood the objective, even though it was written 
on the flip chart, and yet no one asked for clarification, so I said 
tliat I felt this was tlie case and then a few weakly agreed with me. I 
made plans to discuss this later in the session. 



Evocation : I could not use tlie format suggested in tlie manual 
because we didn't have VTR. But I had a variety of other infonnation: 
the good and bad behaviors I had observed in the dyad interviews, my 
avn interview dyads, the frustrating repeats of instructidis , and the 
group's failure to coiranunicate their inconprehens ion of the objective. 
In the discussion, therefore, I noted the good points in the interviews - 
strong effort, genuine interest, and co-operation - and then, described 
the Attending Behaviors individually, explaing and demons ti^ating each 
in detail and using exaggerated movements, to the delight of my audience. 
I sought a voluntary analysis, of his perfoimance in the/ interview, by 
each member, supported each on his observations, even though I disagreed 
(to myself) with soms, and invited comments on my own performance in 
interviewing the two members. For several minutes the groip discussed 
my interview partners' topics and unusual talkativeness until one member 
stated that my use of good attending behaviors had been at least partly 
responsible for these successes; I agreed and ''checked^^ this out with 
the two interviewees who sipported the statement. ' 
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New, to reinforce tlie tedmique of better listening, I played the 
audio-tape, and tlien follaved the format outlined in the manual. The 
response to attending behaviors was very good. I chose to delay con- 
fronting the groiq) on its poor performance in listening to tiie instruc- 
tions and presentation of the objective, but did bring it up during a 
discussion in the skill practice phase of the session, M/ 'light- 
hearted'^ approadi to demonstrating the attending behaviors and tlien 
using them when discussing the stimulus was helpful in encouraging their 
use by the mcnters. 



I had been uncertain as to hav effective tlie audio- tape would be, 
but concluded that even though I was narrating tlie same information in 
tl^e taped presentation that I had just demonstrated, the groin's 
attention was focused on the taped message because it was concise and 
v^ell presented. 



Skill Application : also modified the format for tliis phase by 
presenting as the topics for the interviewing dyads, the menber's 
feelings about my having to repeat the stimulus instructions and not 
conmmi eating their misunderstanding of the objective, I did this by 
joining each dyad for several minutes and presenting my feelings about 
the topic, and then interviewing one member, following whidi he inter- 
viewed his partner on the subject. One might wonder \*iat happened in 
those dyads that were waiting for me to come around; they practiced 
the movements of the attending behaviors and discussed the values of 
these skills and their feelings toward them, I achieved two tilings 
by using this modification: 1) the menbers had an opportunity to use 
interviewing in a "real'' situation, and to use the attending behaviors 
to enhance their conversations; and 2) the members became aware of the 
increased information output made possible by using these skills, 
particularly in .receiving instructions. 



Evaluation : I promoted the "teaching practice" activity suggested, 
and was pleased, in tlie next session, to hear of many successes and some 
detennined efforts that failed, I si^ported all in their attenpts and 
encouraged each menber to continue this activity, I further reinforced 
the lesson by having two volunteer menbers demonstrate the situations 
in which they used attending behaviors. This was the first time the 
group used role playing, although I did not identify it as a technique 
at tihis time, hypothesizing that it would be useful in a later session 
to refer back to it to point out the ease with which role playing can 
be performed. 
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Effectiveness of Session : My evaluation is based on \<l\at happened 
in the next sessioi: first, several inenibers proudly informed the group 
of the results of their out-of-session experiences; second, two members 
commented on being surprised at discovering how mucli they didn't know 
about interviewing and communication, and that they felt they could 
work more at listening to others. This was fantastic, because it led 
right into the topic for this session whicli was Surveying Life Skills . 

I also feel tliat succeJI was ensured by this statement in the 
stimulus: **A1 though you already use some of them (attending behaviors), 
we will learn more.** By acknowledging that the participant has sane 
competency in using these skills, this statement allows him to accept 
his poor performance as being all right, but gives him an incentive to 
do better. ^ 
* 

I 

I believe that by avoiding pointing out the attending behaviors 
when interviewing my dyad partners, I was able to cause the members 
to express themselves better, and by allowing the group to identify this 
themselves, I succeeded in presenting a strong argument in favour of 
these skills. Although this lesson focused on listening effectively, 
the participants also learnt how to communicate more effectively. , I 
sometimes tliink tliat this lesson should be called Expressing myself more 
fully and bringing out better expression in others . 



Session Br felating to Others 



I used this session to show how the group had developed in tlie space 
of tliree sessions. Again-, I modified the procedure, this time to use 
tlie distance ranking exercise in a way that I prefer to the procedure 
suggested in the manual. 



Background : Nbst recently, the group had completed tlie Describing 
Feelings lesson, and T felt that this would be a good time to see first 
how we inter- related as a group, and how well the participants felt eacli 
other was 'expressing himself. After having conpleted Listening to Otliers , 
we had done the Surveying Life Skills lesson, and each member had detinecl 
goals for himselT] Our video equipment had arrived, so we had a session 
titled Seeing Cheself on Video , and our most recent session had made 
the group aware of their own feelings as well as the beginnings of a 
group identity. 
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I an yivijig the participants in tliis session pseudonyms whicli may 
help to give you an idea of tlieir personal cliaracteristics: 

i 

Pops: Oldest nienber in the program (58) with a variety of 
experiences, and an out-going, if talkative, nature. 

Peace: A youig girl who rarely said anytliing, except in 

whispers to her equally-quiet sister; botli dropped out 
soon after this session because of baby-sitting problems. 

Virginia: A lively young girl wht) was frank in exj:) res sing lierself , 
and concerned for otliers. 

r.lizabeth: As quiet as her sister Peace, who was tlie only person in 
tlie group whom slie would inter- act witll^gn a voluntary 
basis. 

I 

Jimior: A young man who had been "the worst juveniTc offender 

in town"; intelligent, but critical of- anyone's ideas if 
older than he. 

Moms: A comfort to anyone who was having a difficult tim; she 
was lively and outgoing in any group activity. 

Constance: A divorcee wlio kept to herself and was perceptive and 

judging in most situations, but willing to "try anything". 

Bill: Out for a lark, he never took himself or the • course 
seriously and remained less than a montli. 

Bonny: Intelligent; she was doing well in all her work until she 
became involved in a somewhat rowdy crcwd, which daaipened 
her enthusiasm. 

Mike: Amiable, but an alcoholic, Mike was "one of the boys" which 
kept him from achieving his goals in his studies. 

Advance Preparation : I planned to modify the distance ranking 
exercise, so I carefully read the procedure in the manual to make certain 
that I wouldn't be omitting a necessary conponent. I did the advance 
preparation suggested in the manual, checked the video equipment, and 
had the necessary materials read^ for use. 



I was prepared to get into the lesson immediately, but as soon as 
the group was formed some members raised questions about the previous 
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lesson* Tliey wanted to be sure they knew what I was trying to do in 
that session. I supported their asking and went through the physical 
iiK)tions of putting my materials for this session aside - an action 
intended to communicate my willingness to discuss this topic - and 
allowed the discussion to continue until several members began giving 
non-verbal cues that tliey were bored with the subject, I identified 

thoughts, diecked out whether anyone was still uncertain, and 
stated that I was also ready to move on, I noted to myself that a 
few were somewhat startled that I had perceived tlie situation correctly, 
so I commented once again on the need for expressing ourselves, IVlien 
I was certain the discussion was over, I went through tlie physical 
act of getting my materials together again. 



Stimulus : As we were near tlie end of this session, I suggested 
tliat tlie members prepare tlieir message plays - I used the procedure 
offered in tlie manual - for presentation in the next session. Pops, 
Peace, Moms, Bonny and Virginia were in one sub-groiq); Elizabeth, Niike, 
Bill, Junior and Constance were in the other. As this second sub-group 
was mudi younger in average age tlian the first, their message v.as om- 
cemed witli drugs, while the first group's was concerned witli first 
aid. 



In the next session, I let tlie groups decide on tlieir own, ;^4lile 
video-taping tlie process, who would stage their play first, and then 
taped the audience reaction to the plays, I sinply commented, '*A11 
right, next group'* after the first group's play, and, "OK, let's form 
a circle'* after the second, deliberately avoiding supportive or critical 
comments. As soon as the presentations were over, I rewound the tape 
quickly and shut off tlie equipment; "dilly-dallying" can ruin tlie 
atmosphere that these plays generate. 



This message play effectively generated feelings in each member, 
I wished, however, that I had done a session on role playing before 
this, as the acting was constrained and everyone was hesitant to assume 
a role, apparently fearing audience criticism, ► (I did introduce the 
role-playing technique in the next session), I did not clock the plays, 
but noted tliat one member consumed Ms time at this, although I paid 
close attention to the role each meirf)er portrayed and the length of time 
he was "on stage" in comparison with the otlier members of his groip, I 
video-taped audience reaction because of tlie feelings that each audience 
wenber was showing to the other groip's play, I had a lot of information 
'from this exercise, but I was uncertain whether the groip menbers were 
aware of tlieir feelings and tlie information tliey were receiving, or 
whether they were just sitting back and watching the play. 
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Evocation : When we'd fomed the circle, I asked, "How'd you like 
itV\ and then elaborately sat back to signify that I was ready to 
listen. Junior raised tlie first coinments, noting that the first group's 
pl^ was much* less than five minutes in length, and Virginia retaliated 
for group 1, saying, 'Touse gi^s just dragged your play out 'till it 
was long enough." Pops began justifying tlieir play, (which he had 
organized) but Motis asked Pops what their play was sipposed to be 
about, and then Pops and Virgina got into a lively discussion about 
the message. TTiese two were so involved in their argument that they 
didn't hear Junior criticizing them and their play. 

O 

I decided to break the tension at this point by showing the video- 
tape. I let tlie tape run without making comments, and then asked the 
groip to discuss the tape. Moms sipported the other groip's efforts 
and noted tliat Bill was a bit of a clown and that Mike had performed 
well in front of the camera (he had expressed a dislike for it in the 
session on video). Pops started again, telling Peace and Bonny that 
they had acted well. I felt that we were now ready to study seriously 
tlie process used in the exercise. I'd become so anonymous during the 
preceding discussion that I startled the groiq) by saying, 'm, let's 
move on . . ." 

Skill Practice : I replayed the tape and pointed out good behaviors 
that I observed, and asked for comnents on these behaviors. In presenting 
the form that investigated feelings about the play, I used the suggested 
procedure, but on asking for feedback on what they had put oa their 
forms, I became frustrated \^^en Pops began his usual "ranbling on", getting 
off the subject. After two atteiT?)ts at meeting the objective of this 
discussion, I gathered vp the fonns, tallied the results and reported 
on them, keeping the individual tallies secret as Junior and Constance 
expressed a desire for this, and Peace appeared to be expressing the same 
thing through her non-verbal cues. I was worried that this might affect 
the outcome of tlie distance ranking exercise, but on reflection I now 
think tliat this decision had little effect. 



Distance Ranking Exercise : I used the format in the manual except 
that I had everyone draw a line at the top of a long piece of newsprint, 
and then write "TOP" on that line. Then, I had Bill stand on the TOP 
line on my paper while I found a comfortable distance, and bent down to 
draw a line across the tips of my shoes, on which I wrote his. name. Then 
I stood on his TOP line while he found his comfortable distance and 
wrote my name on a line across the tips of his shoes. Now I asked every- 
one to follow this procedure, perfoming the exercise in silence (which 
isn't suggested in the manual, but which helps to create an atmosphere 
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conducive to self-avareness of feelings), Ulien this was conpleted, I 
shewed the group how to rank the results and then I diarted out tlie 
results (ratlier than ask the participants to do tlieir own). The results 
were predictable, I received a wide range of ratings, probably because 
tliose who ranked me most distant, such as Junior, were still "feeling 
me out*', v/liile Pops and Nfoms and Virginia had begun identifying witli 
my aims and gave me low ratings. Pops and Junior received more high 
tlian lo\^^ ratings, while Moms and Virginia were most consistently low, 
and everyone else had a mixture. 



. We then went into a discussion, in which Junior dismissed the whole 
exercise as being useless and Poi^s began to examine his own behaviors. 
The others were entliusiastic about the value of tliis experience. 



This lesson was very suitable for focusing on how each of us 
,^ "related'' to each other. As the objective of the distance ranking was 
not mentioned when I gave the instructions, no one tried to back out 
of tliis section or manipulate his ratings to state how he would like 
them to turn out,^ This exercise, as well as the message plays, generated 
a variety of emotions which we were able to identify and analyze; the 
session strongly reinforced tlie objective of tlie previous lesson - to 
identify, describe and observe the effects feelings have on our 
behaviors towards otliers wlien in communication. 



Session C: Producing Ideas about Leisure Time 



I wisli to show in this session analysis how I used the concepts 
presented in the lesson to enhance the learning process, without necessarily 
intending to meet the lesson's objective, I presented the brainstorming 
skills, whicli is one of the concepts in this lesson, during 4 workshop on ^ 
Problem Solving, in which all Life Skills members participated together, 
and returned to the lesson at a later date to review the brainstorming 
skills and complete the objective. 



Background to Brainstorming Session: Approximately one ntontli after 
beginning Life Skills, I conducted a workshop on problem solving, in 
whidi one session was devoted to the brainstorming technique, to this 
point, the groiflDS had been working almost entirely in the **self * skills, 
studying feelings, inter- relationships, better comnunication and public 
speaking techniques. The workshop lasted t\^;o days and brains to iming was 
examined in the afternoon of the first day. 



II. . 
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Advance Preparation : I had studied my material on brainstorming 
and gathered together a number of items for its use, including an 
example of successful brainstorming: h\y wife has a small desk- top 
radio v;]uch has an attractice electronic display, encased in trans- 
parent plastic, as part of its superstructure. This display is not 
functional, however, and tlie working conponents for the radio are 
enclosed in the lower part of the radio, occupying less than one-third 
of the mechanism's volume. The display is sinply eye -pleasing, but it 
does generate discussions, and its appeal is reflected in the radio's 
price, whicli is soniewliat higher than most other radios of comparable 
quality. Apparently its developers were using new components in their 
radios, and because of this, had many left-over, useless parts. Through 
brainstoiming, they found a profitable use for these waste materials. 



Tlie Stimulus : " I reviewed the morning's lesson. Identifying 
Assimptions , m which we learnt that we "see what we want to see .. . 
and hear what we want to hear". I then suggested, "If I show you this 
pen, and ask you what it can be used for, what would you tell me?" I 
received four responses. So I said, 'You're right, but I'll bet that 
I can give you 20 more uses ..." and to a few guffaws, wrote more than 
20 uses on the flip chart. One participant took exception to "an 
envelope", so I explained how this might be possible. I then presented 
the skill objectives, which I had posted on the walls for reference, 
and described brainstorming. 



After a bit of discussion, I held the radio up and asked for an 
explanation of this equipment's purpose.. Our oldest student said tliat 
it was a radio, and when asked to explain v^y he thought so, he said that 
he could see the tuning dial and its electronic parts (the display) . I 
agreed that it was a radio, turned it on' as proof, and then told him 
that he had made a false assumption; he could not see the electronic 
parts that made it a radio, as they were all (with the exception of tlie 
speaker) in non -transparent plastic in the lower part of the radio, and 
that the display was a giiranick. I went on to show how brainstorming 
had made this a profitable conmodity. The atmosphere was now lively 
and entliusiastic, and was conducive to practicing the skill of idea- 
producing. 



We moved smoothly througli several practice sessions, using objects 
that were familiar around the sdiool, such as rulers, books, ashtrays, 
light bulbs, cups, lead pencils and leather hats as stimuli. By using 
confetti, we retained the "light" atmosphere and even I had to pick 
confetti out of my hair that night. 
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After tliis practice, we discussed the process and I asked, "In 
what ways might we use brainstonning in our daily lives?'* It wasn't long 
before someone suggested that we brainstorm that question, whicli we did, 
coming up with many possibilities which I asked the group to record for* 
future reference. 



Ke continued as suggested in the evocation phase and by the end 
of the session I felt confident that most members grasped the significance 
of this procedure. 



'riie Class Session on Ideas about Leisure : This session was several 
weeks after I introduced brainstorming, so that I had to develop a new 
stiimlus. Our group membership had also changed; Peace and Elizabetii 
had left tlie program because of baby-sitting problems. Bill (who simply 
quit) and Junior (who conpleted his course) were also gone and we had 
two new members. Little Sis and Lady. Our numbers were down to eight, 
now, the leaves t in the group's life (it gained two more about three 
weeks later, and then joined forced witli anotlier group for tlie remainder 
of the course). 



The Stimulus : I waited until the school's Friday afternoon 
activities had declined so tliat I could present this lesson (Friday after- 
noons were set aside for group activities which were educational, but 
"fun", such as having guest speakers, films, field trips and the 
occasional ball game). To stimulate the evocatioi, I started by review- 
ing the skill of brainstorming and used two minor scliool problems: 
"In what ways might we keep from tracking mud into the building'', and 
" ... get people to pay up their coffee accounts", for practice. Then 
I raised the question, "In what ways might we spend this Friday after- 
noon?" I had revised the topic from "after-hours" to Friday afternoon 
leisure because in other sessions the group had expressed satisfaction 
with their leisure time, and did not feel they could make better use of 
this period; and I agree that most were very active and productive at 
this time. I followed the Objective Enquiry procedure in the manual and 
the result was an abundance of ideas for consideration. 



Skill Practice : We discussed planning an activity, in which an 
Alcoholics >\nonymous representative , who was the husband of one of the 
members, and who was willing to discuss his problem with the students, 
would be invited to speak to tlie student bod^. I introduced the Organizing 
for Opportunity form, and this helped in formulating the plan. We then 
studied the telephone and interviewing checklists, and the group decided 
to interview others on their thoughts about alcoholism and A. A. As every- 
one was enthusiastic about implementing their plan, I gave tliem the rest 
of the session to prepare for the activity. 
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Evaluation : Following the Friday afternoon talk by the alcoholic, 
we discussed his performance and the value of using an organized plan in 
inpleiDenting an activity. I was pleased with the response to the 
activity, and the group's feeling of acconplishment. 

/\s no one in tliis group wanted to study their o\<n leisure time, 
and my o^vn observations were that their leisure time was well-spent, 
I feel quite justified in having made this revision and forgetting about 
skills for use in leisure activities. 



Session U: Handling Drinking Problems 



This session was a failure for the grotip. We did not meet our objec- 
tives, although in the next session I very generally reviewed the process 
we used, and we did not resolve any of the feelings that developed in . 
the session. I have included it here to show why the coach must be aware 
of harmful behaviors at all times and must confront these when he is aware 
of tliem. In the evaluation of this session, I will explain what I should 
have done and would do if this happened again. 



Background : We were over halfway through tlie course now, and had 
just completed an evaluation session in which each member deteimned 
whether or not tlie course was helping him meet his needs and achieve his 
goals. All members chose to remain in the group and had been supported 
on this by the other group menbers. 

I was reluctant to present this lesson because one of our group 
menfcers was an alcoholic and was very sensitive to criticism, although 
he and I had discussed^ his problem in many, private counseling sessions. 
This apprehension had me feeling depressed, but I did not identify this, 
and it added to the tediousness of the session. I now feel that I should 
have expressed ny feelings, and did make a point of doing so for the 
remainder of the course. 



Several weeks before, we had listened to the member from Alcoholics 
Anonymous, and most recently we had been working in the job skills. I 
chose to present this lesson at this time, as Ntike (the alcoholic) had 
been in "drinking fiats'' for the past two week ends, and also because 
another student in the program, who was not in this groip, had been 
causing problems by coming, intoxicated to school. 
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Advuncc I'reparation : I did not have either recommended film, but 
did have a CBC program on alcoholism video-taped. My multi-media kit 
consisted of SR/\ fact books on alcoholism, brochures and pamphlets 
distributed by Alcoholics Anonymous and a center for therapy in 
Alberta, as well as materials distributed by. life insurance conpanies. 
I also had situational cards, VTR, and the support of tlie local crisis 
centres (there are two organizations in Merritt) and Alcoholics Anonymous. 



Stimulus : I used the procedure recommended, substituting the video- 
tape for the films. In presenting the objective, I could feel tlie tension 
increase and Mike excused himself and left tlie room; I decided to wait, 
and he soon returned, although he appeared apprehensive and hesitant to 
participate. I showed the video-tape and we moved on to tlie discussion. 



Evocation : We analyzed the tape's message to determine whether 
the S W-H questions had been satisfactorily covered, and then I used tlie 
flip diart, as suggested, in constructing a definition of alcoholism. 
Everyone participated except Bonny and Mike. I decided to ignore tliis 
(anotlier mistake) 'and suggested that each member tliink up a question 
about alcoholism that we could explore during this session. As Lady's 
husband was an alcoholic, and Fops had been close on several occasions, 
they suggested several questions eacli, while the otliers offered one or 
two, except for Bonny and Mike who did not raise any questions. 



• Skill Practice : I knew that Bonny and mke were using harmfc^ 
behaviors, but I was uncertain about what to do, and did not want Mike 
to become angered by confronting him about tliis, so I did nothing, wliich 
was anotlier mistake. I hoped that by getting them involved in the tact- 
finding process, they would overconK3 these feelings. 



I set up dyads to investigate the multi-inedia material and put Bonny 
with Pops, and Mike with Moms. This fact search went well; all teams 
reported mudi information, but only Moms and Pops pl»Tticipated for their 
teams. ^Mien we formed triads to interview one another about alcohol and 
the effects drinking had on our private lives, I placed Virginia, Pops 
and Mike togetlier and Lady with Moms and Bonny. Moms and Lady inter- 
viewed each other first while Bonny observed, but when interviewing and 
being interviewed herself. Bonny said very little. The third triad, of 
Constance, Little Sis, and myself was doing well. The threesome of 
Pops, Virginia and Mike started with Virginia interviewing Pops, but 
when it was Mike's turn to be interviewed, he left the room. 



Mien I saw tliis happen, I called the whole groqp together and Pops 
decided to find Mike. Soon they returned and joined the group. I began 

1 
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talking to Mike, who started to open up, then stopped talking and 
remained silent for the remainder of the session. The conversatim went 
like this: 

Terry: f4ike, I feel that this is becoming too heavy for you ... 
Mike: Yeh. 

Terry: Can you tell rve how you're feeling? 
Mike: I don't want to go on. 

Moms: Mike, are you feeling that we're too concerned about 
your drinking? I think that you're doing OK 

(Now several other menbers began giving Niike this useless 
support, and Mike reverted deeper into himself.) 

Terry: Hold it. I think we should aill it a day. 



Before I closed the session, I checked out Bonny' s feelings. It 
turned out that she had been on a coiq)le of "drunks" for the. past few 
days, and felt that I was getting back at her for missing a session on 
Monday. 



We never did conplete this lesson, altliough I revia^red the process 
in the next session, but decided to drop tlie topic when Nlike began 
reacting adversely opce again. I continued to see Mike in private coun- 
seling; he eventually set commitments for himself and began to seriously 
examine his drinking habits. 

Evaluation : This is a good example of how one or two meiibers' 
harmful behaviors can hinder a groip's leamiag progress. In retrospect, 
I can see that I should have dealt with Mike's beliaviors inmediately, 
when he reacted to .the objectives, in the video- t^e discussion and in 
the (fyads. I should not have "opted-out" of ny responsibility and left 
it up to the group to challenge Mike's and Bonny 's behaviors. 



I now have formulated a plan that I would use if this situation 
should happen again: I would, following Mike's return to the groi;^), set 
up triad structures once again, and I would have me threesome consisting 
of Mike, the groip member I felt would show the most eirpathy toward Mike 
in this case. Moms - and myself. In the triad, we would once again 
discuss the topic of alcoholism and ourselves, but I would place less 
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emphasis in getting Mike to talk about his personal situation, and when 
I felt that Ntike was going to opt out again, tum the discussion into 
one of a more general nature, as, for exanple, about the behaviors we 
use when we are drinking. If tliis went well, ! would try to return 
gradually to the original topic, and in this way try to achieve the 
objectives of tlie lesson. As it woi:ad be inpossible to help a member 
solve a drinking problem in just one, or even a few sessions, tliis 
lesson is more valuable in examining the skills that are useful in 
helping someone who has a drinking problem. 

l*/e could also have gotten into a discussion of helpful and harmful 
"support behaviors"; that is, to tell someone, who obviously is doing 
a poof job of handling a problem, that he is doing well is gi\dng liim 
useless, and harmful support, and is encouraging him to continue to 
handle liis problem in tliis way. 

Although this sessiai was detriinental to tlie groin's development, 
it did not Jiave lasting effects on their progress. 



Session E: Surveying Marketable Skills 

I have used this lesson several times, and I feel it is one of ti 
most motivating exercises in tlie course. IVhen presenting it, I can 
really become enthusiastically involved in it, and the group generally 
leaves the sessicxi feeling mucli more capable and prepared to "sell 
themselves" to the enployer. 

Because of this, I want to examine the process of tliis lesson 
closely, and give my thoughts as to why each section contributes to the 
success of this lesson. 

Background : We were in the final stages of tlie course. Everyone 
was beginning to think about summer and/or pemanent jobs, and we had 
already been searcliing the job skills quite a bit, in non-group settings. 
For exanple, eacli student had been working in The S.R.A. Occupational 
Exploration Kit as part of his academic work, had listened to different 
resource persons in Friday afternoon sessions describe tlieir jobs (although 
the topics were different), and had been in one-to-one counseling sessions 
witli me about their future plans. A representative from Manpower was 
scheduled to come soon and talk individually to each student about their 
occupational and training goals. The students were motivated to survey 
their marketable skills. 

1 
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I prepared the necessary materials and decided to follav, exactly, 
the foimat recommended in the Manual. 

Stimulus : I have noted that when I write a lesson objective on 
the flip chart, but do not expand on its content, tliat no one really 
understands it. In this lesson, however, the developers provide the 
neans for aiq^lifying this objective into meaningful information; they 
give the coach an approach to use in motivating the member in surveying 
his marketable skills so that he begins to think "'about jobs which 
relate to skill training: if jobs consist of skills, then it follows 
that training in skills prepares one for the job/* 



ITie audio-tape serves to reinforce tliis motivation; by studying 
Karen's case history, the member begins to realize that he has market- 
able assets, and that by examining them and trying to use them more 
effectively, he is going to increase his skills repertoire. 



Evocatiai : This phase serves two purposes: 1) it enables the 
student to determine what skills are useful in various jobs, and 2) it 
seeks to have the menber look at jobs in terms of skills. Tliis, then, 
is putting the investigator into a frame of mind tliat will help him 
examine his own situation creatively and optimistically. , 

Objective Enquiry : We spent a full hour on this section, and 
everyaie's job histoiy was recorded on the flip chart. I kept this 
enquiry humorous (for exairple, 'Tops, you were a mud- raker once, weren't 
you, in a coal mine?'' Pops replied, "Tliat's mucker, you so-and-so ...") 
and flowing in the style used in brainstorming. We also read, out a 
number of occupational pieces of informatics from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles , looking for exciting or unusual jobs. 

If a well -experienced member is the first one to describe his occipa- 
tional backgromd, the groip menbers who have had little job experience 
coiild be scared off, but by going ri^t back to this menber's first jobs 
as a teenager and young adult, it's easy to demonstrate how experience 
in one job can lead to a better or more desirable job. In focusing on one 
or more menber's histories in this w^, the other members begin to equate 
skills with jobs, and even the youngest, least experienced menber begins 
to realize that all those short, summer jobs, and even baby-sitting, are 
useful in his job skills development. 



Skill Application: This process floivs out of the enquiry, and by 
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nai the menijers are anxious to record their avU histories on the Malyzing 
Jobs into Skills form. This form should be presented as a booklet, with 
"Karen's case" as an introduction and t_hen ample space for the student's 
record-keeping, followed by a moderately extensive appendix, listing jobs 
and some of the skills needed in those occupations . It would be a 
valuable diary that encourages an optimistic approach to job searching. 
I am pleased with this form's approach, and particularly like the way 
hobbies and "things I like to do around the house" are brought into skill 
evaluation. 

Evaluation pliase : Tiie most valuable aspect to this process is that 
the nember is asked to conpare "before and after" outlooks. He is 
encouraged to say to himself, "Hey, this is a great way to look for 
jobs", and he more readily accepts his academic and life skills training 
as being useful for his skill development. 

In evaluating this sessicn, I find myself wjmting to tell all. other 
coaches that this is the key lesson to the successful acquisition of 
this course's goal: to equip the Life Skills participant with the 
behavioral and attitudinal tools that will malce him "an effective problem 
solver and user of opportunity." 
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Bl:lli\VIOR/VL SKILL AND ROLE TRAINING .APPROACH TO LIFE SKILLS 



- Phillip W. Warren 



This paper describes some o£ the preliminary development done in 
a supplementary approacli to Life Skills Training. The approach has 
not been. tested in a rigorous manner and the paper consists mainly o£ a 
statement o£ the theoretical background^inciples and the desired end 
state o£ training methods \A\ich we envision at this time. One must not 
in£er that we have in £act successfully operational ized and evaluated 
the principles and methodologies described here. 



Reasons for Developing This Approach to Life Skills 

Motivational Problems . In the Life Skills Course, the element of 
motivation is as important as that of instruction. Any adult needing 
basic education and life skills will probably need some bolstering of 
his motivation - his motivation to enrol, to learn, to persevere, and 
to use what he learns. The Life Skills Course goal of changing the 
student's approach to life adds the challenge of motivating the student 
to use life skills outside the classroom and after course completion. 
'Ihe course attempts to lead students gradually to a point where personal 
use of life skills is the next logical development, facilitated by a 
great deal of practice under increasingly self-dependent circumstances 
while on course. 

Tlie training methods var^ witli the nature of the content, which 
can be classed into tliree main areas: information, formal Problem 
Solving Process and behavioral skills. The first two are discussed 
very briefly witli the major emphasis in this paper on training in 
behavioral skills. 



InformatiOii . The main problem regarding information is to motivate 
the student to acquire it; the need for information for immediate 
purpose increases the intensity of the search. The students actively 
seek infoiTTiation on specific life problems they are trying to solve. 
The sources are varied: books, clippings from periodicals, films, 
films trips, audio- tapes, people whom the students interview, etc. 'Ilie 
dynamics of the search for and use of information vary with the situation 
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and the needs, abilities and preferences of the students. Some of the 
patterns are: all obtain the saine information and discuss it; 
individuals or subgroups obtain different areas of information and 
act as "experts" in tlieir particular area during later discussion; 
when the unforeseen need for some specific item of information arises 
during discussion, a student may volunteer to obtain it - perhaps by 
telephone during the session, or by consulting a reference book. 
Motivation is enhanced by the fact that the information is needed for 
an immediate purpose, is actively sought by the students, and is 
obtained from a variety of sources in a variety of ways which help 
maintain interest. 



Problem Solving Process . This, being a logical process, is presen- 
ted in a logical manner, through use of a prepared audio-tape whicli ex- 
plains the process and leads the group tlirough the use of the process 
in relation to a given problem. A motivational element is introduced 
by having the group first attempt to solve the problem without being 
made aware of any process involved. Their untutored effort is recorded 
and compared with the results they achieve in solving the same problem 
using tJie formal method. The motivational question is whether the stu- 
dents will use this logical system in solving their own personal 
probJenis. It is hoped that much practice in class reinforced by the 
requirement tliat they use the metliod out of class and report, will 
lead students to use the method by personal clioice. 



Behavioral Skills . Tlie course aims to motivate tlie student to 
learn and use behavioral skills in class, outside class, and after tlie 
course has been completed. Repeated practice and evaluation plus the 
experience of using the skill in a real life situation, will enhance 
the likelihood that the student will use it freely when the need and 
opportunity arises. 



Carl Rogers says of his approacli to behavioral change in psyclio- 
therapy, "... working with a lack of conscious motivation in the iridividual 
is more difficult than working with the problem of psycliosis. Tliis 
[conclusion] is ... based ... on our general lack of success in trying 
to form a facilitative relationship with unmotivated 'nonnals' of low 
socio -educational status .... the absence of conscious desire for help 
presents a greater challenge to the therapist than the presence of 
psychosis." (Rogers, 1967, p. 184) The i. fe Skills Course seeks to 
develop "facilitative relationships" with and between people of low 
socio-educational status. They often lack awareness of and interest in 
group processes and do not see using a group approach for learning and 
helping. The typical incoming Life Skills student is not expecting or 
interested in Life Skills training; he comes for basic education. The 
typical attitude might be expressed as, "I don't need life skills. I've 
made it this far in life without this course. All I need is grade 10 
and ril be set." Unfortunately, most students have bought "The Great 
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Training Robbery", (Berg, 1970) and see the diploma as the key to jobs. 
Thus, the typical student has, at best, only tlie vaguest awareness of 
tlie need for skills wliicli are not related to teclmical job performance. 
In addition, some believe r.hey are too old, too poor, or too dumb to 
change their lives. With these attitudes, the problem of "motivation" 
looms large . 'ITius , one purpose for this project was to provide teclmiques 
to deal with the problem:; of motivation of adult students o£ low socio- 
educational and economic status. 

Individual Differences . Closely related to the problems of 
"motivation" are those generated by the different interests, personal 
problems, skills, knowledge, and learning styles of students. No one 
content curriculum or instructional metliodology can fit all people. 
The "problem of match" (Hunt, 1961, pp. 267-288) has been with education 
for a long time and appropriate methods of individualizing courses are 
necessary to deal with matching the individual's interest/skill/know- 
ledge/style to the learning environment. One assumption of this approacli 
is that many of the problems of motivation can be overcome. when a match 
can be made between the individual and the learning environment. Since 
tliere is a heavy emphasis on the use of the "Learning/Helping Group" in 
the Life Skills Course, one type of problem arises when a few members of 
tlie group are very unskilled in some areas (e.g., contributing, expressing 
their feelings, etc.) whereas tlie rest are about equal in tlieir skill 
level. Metliods need to bfe developed for concentrating on individuals 
and skills needing the most work so that the group can be more homogeneous ^ 
in its skill level and thus work effectively as a "Learning/Helping Group. 



General Programmatic Benefits . Other reasons for this project 
related to the above problems but with added benefits were: a. to 
provide a clearer statement of the theory of learning presupposed in the 
Life Skills Course and a more explicit attempt to tie training metliodology 
to theor)'; b. to provide a more precise definition of the skill objectives 
in behavioral terms; c. to provide a closer integration of the methodology 
of the Life Skills Coach Training Course with the Life Skills Course; and 

d. in general, to develop some "trouble shooting" methods for implementing 
the course and provide greater flexibility in course implementation, ■ 

e. g., if something does not go as planned then there should be some 
suggested alternatives. 



Theory of An Optimum Training Environment In Behavioral Roles/Skills 

This section provides a preliminary description of some of the 
basic principles which the project seeks to operationalize . The theory 
set out here is a combination of Kingsbury's (1964) "Leamviron" and 
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Nloore^s (Moore, 1964; Moore and .Anderson, 1969) ''Clarifying Educational 
Environment". 



1. Definition of Some Critical Concepts 

It is useful to begin by constructing a model of the critical 
attributes of a student to see what he brings to the situation and 
what we are trying to alter when we place him in our training 
environment. 

(a) Plan : (Kingsbury, 1964) A plan is a situation or event created 
in the student's own cognitive/ ideational/value universe; a 
conceptual construct, mental image, wish, model, goal or ideal 
(see Miller, Galanter and Pribram, 1960). 

(b) Control : (Kingsbury, 1964) Control involves handling the 
environment or oneself in such a way as to conform to a plan, 
i.e., the process of making a plan real. The three basic sub- 
processes in a cycle of control are Start, Change and Stop. 

To illustrate with an obvious example, if one is interested 
in driving a car he must have the necessary abilities to 
start it, to move it from place to place in the desired manner 
and to stop it at will. The three processes of control can 
be applied to any of the component abilities of the complex 
skill of driving a car. 



(c) Goal Set : (Kingsbury, 1964) The goal set is a collection of 
plans whose presence in the real world is desired by a student 
and whose realization is accompanied by satisfaction, happiness, 
relaxation, joy, and a sense of accomplishment. 



(d) Autotelic Activity : (Moore, 1964, p. 184) "... an activity 
[isj autotelic if engaging in* it is done for its own sake rather 
than for obtaining rewards or avoiding punishments that have 

no inherent connection with the activity itself." 

(e) Acknowledgement : (Kingsbury, 1964) An acknowledgement is a 
non judgmental recognition of an act, communicated in some way 
to the student who has acted (Warren, 1969a, 1969b). An 
acknowledgement is a source of information and must not be con- 
fused with the reward or punishment related to goals. For 
instance, in a programmed text when the student compares his 
answer with the program's answer and finds it right, that is 

an acknowledgement, not a reward. Getting the right answer may 
have nothing to do with the student's goals. 
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(f) Personal Perspectives : (Moore and Anderson, 1969, pp- 577 - 
578) Personal perspective refers to the characteristic 
attitude or orientation a person has to his world in general 
and the educatiaial setting in particular. This characteris- 
tic orientation changes from time to time for a given person 
depending both on his preferences and moods and on the situa- 
tion in which he finds himself at the time* 



(1) Agent Perspective . This perspective sees life as a 
puzzle and emphasizes a sense of active manipulation . 

(2) Recipient Forspective . This perspective sees life as a 
game ot chance and enphasizes a sense of receiverhood, 
i.e. , the person is the passive recipient of consequences 
over v*iidi he has virtually no control. 

(3) Reciprocator Perspective , Life is viewed as a game of 
interactive strategy presupposing an agent -recipient 
perspective. "For example, in playing bridge there is 
room for meaningful acts of agency and we are sometimes 

[recipient of] all manner of outrageous hap^nings 

But the heart of the game lies"^in the possible 

interrelations between the two opposing tea^, each of 
which must take the other into account. This means that 

a genuine game of strategy does not reduce into 

either the fom of a puzzle or the form of a game of 
chance. This means, also, that a person who is looking 
at the world from the standpoint of the reciprocal per- 
spective does not see another human being as merely 
puzzling or unpredictable, but rather he sees him as 
someone who is capable of looking at him as he looks at 
the other." 

(4) Evaluator Perspective . Life is viewed as an evaluative 
entity and assessing, evaluating or judging are emphasized. 
'This perspective presupposes significant others in inter- 
action, i.e., it presupposes entities that behave in terms 
of the other three perspectives The point of view of 

a judge in a bridge tournament is not that of any player 
qua player, nor is it some sort of average of consensus 
of the players' viewpoints. The referee *s concern ranges 
over the whole game -- his viewpoint presupposes that there 
are players with their reciprocal perspectives." 



(g) Ability-Set : (Kingsbury, 1964) The ability-set is the set of 
all the abilities with which a student controls himself and 
his environment. This set includes non- teachable reflexes, 
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motor skills, highly sophisticated mental processes, etc. Tlie 
ability-set contains those abilities, and only those abilities 
whicli are involved in controlling the self and world via the 
realization of planned goals. Obviously this ability-set varies 
with time. It collapses drastically with fatigue and expands 
with rest; maturation and learning also expand it. Hlectroshock, 
illness, the loss of an arm or an organ, and forgetting will 
shrink it. llie location of the boundary line between the 
abilities a student does and does not command at a given time 
is of the utmost importance to tlie teaclier. 

GO /\l)ility Periphery : (Kingsbury, 1964) The ability periphery 
IS that set of abilities which a student does not, at the 
moment, command but whicli he could acquire immediately in an 
appropriate environment, \lere we don't have to be too careful 
about what we mean by ^^immediately" as long as we think of a 
reasonably short time. By appropriate environment we can mean 
a sleeping environment, a learning environment, a hypnotic 
environment, an environment in whicli maturation can take place, 
etc* Naturally, what is in the student's periphery depends upon 
wliat is in his ability-set. If typing accurately at a rate of 
60 words per minute is in his ability-set, then typing accurately 
at 61 words per minute is probably in his periphery, but if 20 
words per minute is his speed, then 63 words per minute is not 
in his periphery. And there is no guarantee that if 61 words 
per minute is in his periphery pt 10 a.m. it will still be in 
his periphery at 11 a.m. -- he may have lost an arm or got 
tired, etc. 



Son)e Characteristics of an Optimuin Training Environment 

The optimujii training environment is a situation which contains a 
student with an ability-set, a goal -set, and a personal perspective, 
Tlie interactional possibilities of the situation are cliaracterized 
as follows: 



(a) 



Perspectives Flexibilicy (Moore and Anderson, 1969, pp. 585-586) 
"One environment" is more conducive to learning than another if 
it both permits and facilitates the taking of more perspectives 

toward whatever is to be learned Learning is more rapid 

and deeper if the learner can approacli whatever is to bp learned: 

(1) from all four of the perspectives rather than from just 
three, from three rather tlian from just two, and from two 
rather than from only one; and 
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(2) in all combinations of these perspectives hence, an 

environiT)cnt that permits and facilitates fewer combinations 
is weaker from p learning standpoint than one that makes 
provision for more combinations. 

/ 

the attitude the leanier brings to tlie environment 

eacli time he enters it [is critical]. Imagine a learner who, 
one day, is filled with a sense of agency — he is in no mood, 
for instance, to [receive from] anything or anybody. M 
environment will be more powerful from a learning standpoint 
if it lets him start off with wliatever perspective he brings 
to it, and then allows him to shift at will 



"When experts in education maintain that formal sdioolinig 
is unsuitable for [people] , the use of the word 'formal' / 
denotes the typical classroom situation in which mostacts of 
agency are allocated to tlie teaclier, the [evaluatoi:i^ role is 
also assigned primarily to the teaclier, and th9x-^s sumption of 
tlie reciprocal perspective in the form ofJjvt€racting with 
peer-group menfcers is forbidden through^les wtiidi are against 
note passing and uliich impose silence, '■fcp^^ ^'^^^ 
to the [students] is to be recipient toWe acts of agency of 
the teacher, lliis undoubtedly is an unsuitable learning situa- 
tion for most [people] Any environment which tends to 

confine people to one basic perspective is apt to become boring 
rather quickly." 

(b) Autotclic Flexibility (Ntaore and Anderson, 1969, pp. 585, 

587-588) "One environiiK^nt is more conducive to learning than 
another if the activities carried on within it are more 
autotelic." 

For an environment to be autotelic it must frequently protect 
students against serious consequences so that the goings on 
within it can be enjoyed for their o\<n sake. It is relatively 
easy to keep physical risks out of educational environments. 
It is more difficult to keep psychological and social risks out. 
If a student feels, while practicing a skill, tliat he may 
disgrace himself- or look like a fool, or lose his position of 
respect in tlie group, or bliglit his future by failing to perform 
well, then the whole learning environment is shot througi'i with 
high psychological and social risks. For a learning environment 
to be autotelic, it must be cut off from just such risks. 
the best way to learn really difficult things is to be placed in 
an environment in whicli you can try things out, make a fool of 
yourself, guess outrageously, or play it close to the vest -- all 
without serious consequences • llie autotelic principle does not 
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say that once the difficult task of acquiring a complex 

skill is well undencay, it is then not appropriate to test 
yourself in a wide variety of serious (situations] , It is 
a comiTK)n misunderstanding of the notion of an autotelic 
environment to assume that all activities should be made 
autotelic. Not so. The whole distinction requires a differ- 
ence between a time for playfulness and a time for earnest 
efforts with real risks." 



(c) Product ive Fl exib il i ty . (Moore and Anderson, 1969, pp, 585, 
588-589) "One environment is more conducive to learning than 
another if what is to be learned within it is more productive 

one cultural object (i.e,, something that is socially 
transmissible through learning) is more productive than 
another cultural object if it has properties which pemit the 
learner eitlier to deduce things about it, granted a partial 
presentation of it in the first instance, or make probable 
inferences about it, again assuming only a partial exposure 
to it • . . . Of two versions of something to be learned, we 
should choose the one whicli is more productive; this frees 
the learner to reason things out for himself and it also 
frees him from depending upon authority." 



(d) Personalization Potential (Moore and Anderson, 1969, pp. 585, 
590-591) "One environment is more conducive to learning than 
another if it: (1) is more responsive to the learner's 
activities, and C2) permits and facilitates the learner's 
taking a more reflexive view of himself as a learner .... llie 
environment must be both (1) responsive to the learner's 
activities, and (2) helpful in letting him learn to take a 
reflexive view of himself . . . ." 

(1) Responsiveness ; "The notion of a responsive environment 
is a complex one, but the intuitive i'dea is straight- 
forward enough. It is the antithesis of an environment 
that answers a question that was never asked, or, positively 
stated, it is an environment that encourages the learner 
first to find a [problem], then find [a solution]. The 
requirements imposed upon an environment in order to qualify 
it as 'responsive' are: 

(i) It permits the learner to explore freely, thus giving 
him a chance to discover a problem. 

(ii) It informs the learner immediately about the 
consequences of his actions .... 
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(iii) It is self-pacing, i.e., events happen within the 
environment at a rate largely determined by the 
learner . . , , 

(iv) It permits the learner to make full use of his 

capacity for discovering relations of various kinds. 
(No one knows what anyone's full capacity for making 
discoveries is, but if we hand the learner a 
solution we certainly know we are not drawing upon 
his capacity.) 

(v) It is so structured that the learner is likely to 
make a series of inter-connected discoveries about 
the physical, cultural, [personal] , or social world. 
(What this amounts to depends, of course, upon what 
kinds of relations are being 'taught' within the 
environment 0 

'The conditions for responsiveness taken together define 
a situation in which a premium is placed on the making 
of fresh deductions and inductions, as opposed to having 
things explained didactically. It encourages the learner 
to ask questions, and the environment will respond in 
relevant ways; but these ways may not always be simple 
or predictable. For a learner to make discoveries, there 
must be some gaps or discontinuities in his experience^ 
that he feels he must bridge. One way such discontinuities 
can be built into a responsive environment is to make 
provision for changing the ^ rules of the game' without 
the learner knowing, at first, that they have been changed. 
However, it will not do to change the rules quixotically -- 
the new set of rules should build upon the old, displacing 
them only in part. Such changes allow the learner to 
discover that scmiething has gone wrong old solutions will 
no longer do -- he must change in order to cope with change. 
In other words , if you want a learner to make a series of j 
interconnected discoveries, you will have to see to it 
that he encounters difficulties that are problematic for 
him. When he reaches a solution, at least part of that 
solution should be transferable to the solution of the 
next perplexity .... Though a responsive environment does 
respond, its response has an integrity of its own. It is 
incorrect to think of a responsive environinent as one which 
siJTiple yields to whatever the learner wants to do there 
are constraints 

(2) Reflexiveness : **One environment is more reflexive than 

another if it makes it easier for the learner to see himself 

as a social object The acquisition of the social self 

is an achievement in learning. Unfortunately, some of us 
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are underacliievers. One rccison for our ineptitude 

in fashioning ourselves is that it is hard to see \<ihat we 
are doing we lack an appropriate mirror. Tlie reflexive- 
ness which is cJiaracteristic of maturity is sometimes so 
late in coming that we are unable to make major alterations 
in ourselves .... If an environment is so structured that 
the Icanier not only can learn whatever is to be learned, 
but also can learn about himself £ua learner, he will be in 
a better position to undertake \>iiatever task comes next, 
I't facilitates future learning to see our own learning 
career both retrospectively and prospectively/' 



PrLnciples of a Skill/Ability Development Environment, (Kingsbury, 
T55Tr 

(1) /\n ability is added to tlie student's ability-set only by 
providing him witli sometliing to do that requires the use 
of his related peripheral abilities. All time spent on 
related non- peripheral abilities is wasted time. The 
student must not do things he already does well or try to 
do tilings he cannot do, ^ 

(2) The student should only be taught abilities and skills ^.vhich 
are involved in the realization of an already possessed 
goal. 'Hie learning environment must clearly define how his 
actions are related to his particular goal -set, 

(3) The only leamal^le goals are the sub-goals of an already 
possessed goal which is being inadequately realized. These 
sub -goals may themselves bcccme main goals if they achieve 
independence of their original goal. As an example we 
could take the boy who desired to marry a girl, but all the 
girls of the kind he had imagined as wives were marrying 
ricli men. Being ricli then becomes a sub-goal, but it may 
graduate to full goal status. For instance, he may become 
so involved in making money and enjoying the prestige that 
goes witli it, and in buying things related to his other 
goals, that even marrying a girl who doesn't need money 
does not diminish his Interest in creating wealth, 

(4) nie structure of tlie ability being taught must be well 
kno\srn to someone or sanething in the learning environment, 
(e.g.. Model, Teacher, Expert, Coach, Fellow Student, 
Teaching Machine) . 

(5) Every mistake the student makes must be acknowledged and 
every successful completion must be acknowledged. 
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(6) The learning environment must be designed so that a mistake 
has no permanent or long term harmful or negative consequences; 
e*g*, clear up misunderstood terms and concepts, and correct 
misperformed roles/behaviors for successive progress in the 
ability domain (see also the conditions of an Autotelic 
environment) • 

(7) The learning environment must contain a monitor principle 
whicli is capable of deciding when a student is working in 
or out of his periphery and which decides on this basis 
\^at he is to do. Too much success indicates he is 
working within his ability-set and not learning; too much 
failure indicates he is working out of his ability 
periphery and not learning. 



Conclusion 

The specifications for this training environment indicate an optimum 
environment. , Learning will of course occur under less auspicious 
circumstances. Thereason for the specifications becomes evident 
\vhen used to analyze the failures of any learning environment which 
needs improving. The basic trouble(s) can be spotted. Why did a 
psychotherapy session fail? the therapist was assuming the pre- 
sence of goals which were not in fact there, and/or was working in 
an area which was not real to the patient, etc. Why did a class do 
so badly? the lesson was outside the ability peripheries of the 
'majority of students and/or there was no motivational tie in, etc. 
An analysis of the training approach proposed in^ this paper will be 
one in terms of the principles set out in this section. 



Operationalizing the Theory: Training Content and Method 

1, Skill Training Ntethodolog)^ 

(aX Basic Sequence of Training 

The basic sequence of the method can be outlined as 
follows : 

(1) The first step involves the presentation or identification 
of a behavioral skill/role which is described, demonstrated, 
discussed, analyzed, modeled, etc. in settings of the whole 
group and/or in groups of 2-3 people. 

(2) The students practice the behavioral skill/role in tv/o 
and three person groups. 
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(3) Each student, assisted by the coach and fellow students 
evaluates the level of performance and concentrates on 
aspects which need iniprovement. 

(4) Then the behavioral skill/role is tried in a simulated 
life situation; usually a role play format but it could 
involve a game format. 

(5) Again each student, with help, evaluates the level of 
performance in the simulated situation and recycles to 
steps 1 or 2 if some aspects need i^mpro vement . 

(6) Each student is required to use the \ behavioral skill/- 
role in a real life situation outside of the training 
context. This is usually a "take home assignment.*' 

(7) Each student then evaluates the level of performance 
in real life and describes the situation in vAich the 
behavioral skill/role was used. Ihis is usually in the 
form of a report on the "assignment" presented to the 
whole group. The evaluation/dis cuss ion emphasizes the 
various settings in which the skill/role it seful and 
appropriate. Some students may decide to recycle to 
earlier steps in the sequence or to go on to other 
behavioral skills/roles and repeat the sequence. 

(8) After the students have become familiar with the training 
sequence some of the discrete steps will be coiribined 
where applicable. This is especially true of the 
evaluation; the intent is to have students continually 
evaluate their performance and not rely on discrete 
periods of evaluation. 



Description of the Skill Training Method: Instructions to Students 

(1) The first step is to recognize and identify the skill or 
skills to be learned or improved. This can be done in a 
number of ways, e.g. , (a) by studying the group "here and 
now", watch how people act and behave, how people affect 
each other, v^at things help people understand each other 
better and so on; (b) by watching the TV playbacks (VTR) 
of yourself and others and noticing what people do and ^ 
how they do it; does the behavior tell you v^at they think 
or feci or do you feel confused vA\en you watch some people? ; 
who has the most skill in connmicating with others, and 
hew does he do it? The VTR provides a good way of seeing 
yourself as others see you; you can stop -the VfR and talk 
about any part. 
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(2) Once you have found skills that need improvement, you will 
probably find that they are too complicated to learn all 
at once and you have to work on parts of these skills. If 
you want to iiiiprove your skill of ''communicating with other 
people" you will have to divide this very complex skill into 
smaller, simpler parts or sub-skilli; some of these are 
relaxing, eye contact, following what others say verbally 
and non-verbally, being aware of feelings, expressing your 
feelings and so on (these sub-skills are described in the 
hand outs) . To use an example from another part of life we 
use the very complex skill of "deer hunting." In order to 
train someone to be a skillful hunter he has to learn about 
the country where he hunts, how to follow trails, how to 
survive off tlie land in case he gets lost; he has to learn 
about the life of deer and their behavior; he has to know 
about weapons and so on. These areas of knowledge are still 
very complex and each one needs to be broken into simpler 
skills. For instance, the skill of shooting a rifle is 
still very complex and can be broken into the sub-skills of 
how to hold it steady, how to aim, how to pull the trigger 
without moving the rifle, how to keep your eyes open when 
you fire, how to steady your hands and relax, how to achieve 
good footing and good balance, how to know your target, how 
to judge distance and wind, how to know when to shoot and 

so on. And yet, you must know more; you must know where 
to find the game. No matter how good a shot you are you 
won't find anything to shoot unless you know how to stalk. 
Thus, the skills in stalking game need to be learned. One 
could go on and on with this example. The basic idea is 
that you must analyze the complex skills into simpler ones 
in order to improve your skill in general. 

It is not possible, usually, to practice a complex skill 

without breaking it into simpler skills. You learn these 

simpler skills well and then combine them all again into 
the complex skill. 

(3) In learning a skill it is useful to have some picture of 
the skill and behavior you want to learn. In the skills 
we are dealing with in the Life Skills Course, it is useful 
to have someone skilled in a particular behavior to model 
the behavior for everyone to copy. You can only get so far 
with describing the behavior in words; with a model to watch, 
the words have more meaning. In skill training we will try 
to follow this method: eacli person watdjes the model (for 
instance on the VTR) and then each student copies the model; 
if possible this will be recorded for later viewing. Once_ 
you have practiced the behavior you watch your VTR (if it is 
available) and compare your performance with that of the 
model. This comparison will be hard to do if the two per- 
formances are not both recorded. If they are not, you must 
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use the other group members* observations as a source of 
feedback on how successful you were in your performance 
compared to the model. 

(4) Ihe purpose of practicing and comparing is to decide 
what aspects of the skill need the most improvement 
and emphasis and what aspects of the skill need little 
work. By doing this analysis of your own perform^ce 
you put your time only on those things v^iich need 
improvement aiid do not waste time practicing things 
you already do well. 

(5) When^.you practice a skill, you try to come closer to the 
goal^of satisfactory performance of the skill. It helps 
tO/have someone who can observe you and tell you when 
you are doing better and when you are doing worse. The 
^observer is to tell you in effect "That's better, do more 

: of that or, ^That's not as good as last time; try 

/ to do more This helps you move little by little 

to the final goal of performing at least as well as the 
model . 

(6) One of the major ways in which we do this training is 
as follows : 

(i) a certain behavior is described in a handout or it 
comes up in a group discussion but you probably do 
not know exactly how you would do it. To help you 
to define the behavior we divide the group into small 
groups of two or three people. In these small groups 
each one of you writes out the actions, words, expres- 
sions, gestures and so on that you could use to behave 
like the model. You can discuss tliis and exchange 
ideas about how to put the description into action. 

Ui) When you interact with people one of your goals is 
to comnunicate clearly to the other person what you 
think and feel. You do this by giving him cues about 
vAiat you think and feel* These cues are both veihal 
(words) and non-verbal (e.g. , gestures of your hands, 
expressions on your face, loudness, pitch, speed, 
inflection of your voice, your posture and the way 
you stand) . In order to understand others and be 
understood by others we need to define, analyze and 
practice these verbal and non-verbal cues so that 
they feel right (natural) for us and also clearly 
communicate to the other person v^at we want to say 
and how we feel. We need to practice all methods of 
communicating that we can use and not depend only on 
words or gestures or facial expressions. We need to 
use all of these and any others available to communicate 
to others. 
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kVe also need to make sure all our cues (verbal and 
non-verbal) send the saine message. For. instance, 
when we say that we are not upset but act upset by 
frowning and wringing our hands then we just con- 
fuse people and they do not know how to "read" us. 
If we do this often, other people will not want to 
be around us; it's uncomfortable and others can't 
relax when they don't know how to take us - we say 
one thing and act another. 

ii) Once you have a good idea of what to say, how to 

look and how to act to clearly coiiimunicate to anotlier 
person, then IT IS NECESSARY TO W IT- It is not 
enough to say that you will do tEU and that the 
coach will not believe it until he sees you do it. 
The real test of whether you know how to do something 
comes when you try it. Do you really communicate to 
the other person what you intend or does he get more 
than one message; is he confused as to What you are 
trying to tell. him? 

In order to find out how you come across to the 
other person you try out your behavior/skill/role 
in small groups of two or three people. Each person 
takes turns trying out the behavior while the other(s) 
judge his performance.. These criteria can be used to 
judge: 

- Does the person look and sound natural with the 
behavior or does he look and sound artificial, 
forced, tense, unnatural? 

- Does the person communicate clearly, forcefully, 
or does he communicate in an unclear, weak and 
confused manner? 

- Does the person use several ways of communicating 
(verbal and non-verbal) or does he only use one 
or very few ways? 

- Does the person send the sanie message with his 
words and his actions or do they say different 
things; is he consistent or inconsistent in his 
verbal and non-verbal communication? 

Once you have learned the skill/behavior/role you try it 
in a life-like situation by role playing in the group. 
You try the skill in situations like real life but not 
for real in that the mistakes you make will not hurt you 
you can learn from your own and other's mistakes how 
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to do better. Sonie exantples of the situations whicli could 
be used for role playing are, job interviews, husband- 
wife discussions or arguiiients, parent-child problems, 
applying for a loan, handling a difficult sales clerk, 
handling a policeman, handling a drunken friend, talking 
to the boss, interviewing an official (e.g., in welfare, 
C.M.C., Indian Affairs, schools, etc.). Any type of 
situation can be used for practice before you use the 
skill in a life situation outside of the group. These 
trials (*'dry runs**) will be VTRed and we will watch 
them to find out hav well we did, what went well and 
what needs more woik. 

(8) Since the whole purpose of the Life Skills Course is to 
learn how to handle your problems more skillfully, it is 
important to try these skills in real life . If you cannot 
use them in life or if they don't work for you then they 
are not worth learning. You are just wasting time in tlie 
course. Tlius , after eacli skill session is done you try 
the new skills in your life outside of the course and 
then, in the next session report to the group what happened: 
tell about the situation, what you did, v^at the result 
was, how you could improve your skill, what other situa- 
tions it would be usefuj. to tiy it in and so on. 



Sequencing the Activities in the Program 

The sequence of ^^presentation, analysis, trial, evaluation, re- 
analysis, retrial, re -evaluation, etc." used in the skill training 
"''^thod just described serves as a basic organizing pattern through- 
out the course. The task of sequencing lessons and activities 
involves presenting material to the students at a rate which they 
can handle and wiiich follows naturally from their developing interest 
and awareness. Thus, there can be no rigid detailed preplanned 
sequencing of given course components. Rather, tlie available com- 
ponents must be sequenced according to the skills and needs of tlie 
students. This requires the coaclies to continually diagnose and 
prescribe in a process similar to Individualized Prescribed Instruction. 
It is more complex however since the Life Skills Course relies on group 
process and thus the activities prescribed must result from some 
diagnosis of development of the group and from diagnosis of individual 
needs. This creates problems but we offer this course sequence 
pattern as a starting point. 



(a) ITie initial lesions are fairly light so tliat tlie group can come 
to know each other better and relax witli each other, e.g. , using* 
an intnxiuctions game and group relaxation exercises (Gunther, 
1968). During this time, as an introduction to the use of the 
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VTR, the students play witli tlie equipment to become fajiiiliar 
with it; tliis takes from three to five sessions. 



(b) After this, the group concentrates on more serious skill 
oriented activities. One way of doing this is to use a 
series of case studies combined with role-plays involving the 
most common problems exliibited by the students in tlie Life 
Skills Course • The sequence would be one sucli as follows: 

(1) Present the first case study/role play with no demands 
on the student except to discuss it and try to develop 
a plan of action. Tliis process would be recorded on 
videotape. 

(2) In the next session tlie VTR is played back and tlie stu- 
dents assess their problem solving abilities. If the 
group is typical, the level of skill will be very low and 
the coach persists in requiring skill practice as required. 
The point is to develop a need in the students for the 
skills of problem solving. At this time, the instruction 
for the problem solving process is introduced. 

(3) Then the second case study/role play is ijitroduced and 
the process videotaped. 

(4) lliis VTR is played while the coacli focuses on the prob- 
lem solving process and the helpful behaviors needed to 
implement the process. Tlien a handout is given vA\ich 
describes some of the most helpful behaviors, e.g., 
contributing, summarizing, clarifying, seeking contribu- 
tions. Tlie skill training sequence is used (up through 
step 7, i.e. , the use of the skill in a simulated life 
situation) . 

(5) Present the third case study/role play and VTR the process, 
Ihe students are to keep in mind the problem solving process 
and the helpful behavior vA\ile handling the problem. 

(6) This VTR is played and evaluated in terms of both the 
problem solving process and the helpful behaviors. At 
this point the coach has each student promise (make a 
comnittment) to try the behaviors outside of class and 
report back the next session. 

(7) Hach student reports on how he used tlie behaviors in his 
life. Those who have nothing to report are re-assigned the 
same thing. Ihose who feel some success are assigned a 
task with a little more difficulty, e.g., to do tlie behavior 
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with more skill or to try it in anotlier situation or with 
different people or to try different behavioral skills. 

(8) The students continue to use case studies/role plays to 
test and use their skills and use the VTR of the process 
to evaluate and determine their needs for practice. Each 
student identifies the harmful behavior(s) he is most 
likely to perform or the helpful behavior(s) he is most 
likely to omit and promises the group to work on them. 
He keeps a record of his progress and reports to the 
group. As each behavior is brought under his control he 
promises to work on the next behavior until he performs 
at a satisfactory level. 



(c) Once the skill training part of the course, described above, 
is reasonably complete it is time for the more serious appli- ' 
cations of skills to life problems. In this phase of the course 
there will be a variety of group settings used, from the whole 
group working on a common problem to each individual working 
alone and all possible combinations of these (e.g., out of a 
group of 12, five may work on a problem in common, three may 
work on another problem in coirmon, and the other four work on 
their own)-. There will most likely be a core of lessons common 
to all students. What this core involves, of course, depends on 
the common needs and problems of the group and their purpose 
for taking training. For instance, if the students are in a 
job training program then the likely common core lessons will 
revolve around the lessons in the job area of the Life Skills 
curriculum. The suggested procedure is given here in terms of 
the instructions to the students . 

This is a suggestion as to how you could best use the time 
remaining on the course to your advantage. Whether or not you 
get anything out of the Life Skills Course depends on how serious 
you are in using the help available to get solutions to some of 
your own prob"* ns. 

(1) Go over in your mind some of the things in your life which 
bother you, things that you would like to see an improvement 
in, the things that could be better. It mi^t help you to 
list these things for yourself. It is very important that 
you be honest with yourself here. Some problems were 
listed at the beginning of the course in the **Life Skills 
Check List** and you may want to use that as a start. 

(2) From this list pick the problems that you can do something 
about; things that you can change . 

(3) From the ones that you can do sane thing about pick out a 
few problems or problem areas that you want to work on the 
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rest of the course time. Don't pick too many, maybe just 
one or two big problems you want to v;ork on. 

(4) The job for you, the group and the coach is to use the rest 
of the time in the course to make a program which will help 
you with these problems that you select- We want to con- 
centrate on the problems that each one of you is interested 
in. 

Some of you may pick the same general problems and this 
means that you can work together. Some of you may pick a 
problem area that no one else has picked and so you will 
mostly work alone but using the other group members, 
including the coadi, whenever desirable. At times the whole 
group will be involved in helping each other sort out some 
problems using the ^'^Ipful behaviors and the group problem 
solving method; at Jaer times everyone may be working on 
their own. 

The group problem solving process which was presented to 
you should be used whenever you feel it is useful. It will 
be most useful when you are trying to solve a very complex 
problem. This is true because part of the problem is that 
you don't know what the problem is, you* re confused and 
unclear about it all. So you need a method to handle this 
mess. The problem solving process is a systematic metliod 
for sorting* out a problem and finding out what is involved. 

The Life Skills Course has lessons which deal with various 
problems in family, children, grooming, alcohol and drugs, 
sex, prejudice, babysitting, single parent families, wills, 
money problems, landlords, nutrition, family strengths, 
police, legal aid, community meetings, agencies, job 
possibilities, employer expectations, application forms and 
letters of application, resumes, job interviews, quitting 
a job. More are available and can be made up if there is 
need. 

(5) It is up to you to use the help available to learn skills, 
facts, and methods to help you to better solve your prob- 
lems in life. 



Some General Characteristics of This Approach . 



(a) Flexibility of Instructional Methods and Settings : 

ITie Life Skills Course uses flexible student groupings: some 
activities require the whole group of 12 to 15 people, 
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some use groups of two or three and some are done individually. 
In order to develop the skill of contributing in a group of 12 
to 15 people, for instance, some students may need to gradually 
approximate this goal s^ince the task overwhelms them. Contributing 
in a larger group is not\in their "ability periphery'* but contri- 
outing in a three person group is. Once the skills are developed 
in the small group they mukt be transferred to the larger group 
setting. \ 

In addition, the methods and materials used to teach are varied: 
some involve the students actively and some passively; they use 
various sensory modalities (' 'multi -media") ; they emphasize the 
various instructional domains of Vognition, affect and action 
("psychomotor") ; they utilize a vaViety of feedback methods 
(Watson, 1969) such as VTP (Bailey Jmd Sowder, 1970; Neilsen, 
1964; Salomon and McDonald, 1970) fellow students and coach; 
"experts" and "authorities" in both "jLive" and "prerecorded" 
form such as books, films, tapes and records, tests and other 
niethods of objective evaluation; check' lists and rating forms 
for self evaluation filled out by the person and group members, 
e.g., "instrumented groups" (Blake and Niouton; Hall, 1970). 

We attempt to approach the ideal of using the total community 
as a learning environment, emphasizing learning which occurs 
in and out of the training setting; ideally students should use 
life as a source of learning. This idea, while rather difficult 
to implement, seems essential before significant change can 
occur. 

In sum, anything and everything is viewed in terms of its learning 
potential. If something can be used as an infomation source 
and learning opportunity then there is an explicit attempt to 
use it in the course. 



Emphasis on Clarity, Structure, Skill Development and Behavior 
Change : 

The emphasis on clarity and structure throughout the program 
lets everyone know the expected and desired outcomes, the 
restrictions and the freedoms. To assist in this goal the inten- 
tions and procedures of the course are written out as much as 
possible for the students to read and study. They can see there 
are no tricks, things are not mde up as we go along. For example, 
in training a behavioral skill, students receive a handout which 
describes the behavior with examples and explanations of the 
usefulness of the behavior. This material, vAien read to the 
group with further explanations and elaborations, helps clear 
up misunderstandings and address problems which may arise. We 
wish to make sure that all students are as clear as possible 
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about what will take place. Since the course emphiisizes group 
process and since the students typically are unfamiliar with the 
use of groups for learning and behavior change tliere is a 
detailed statement of the purpose of '•Learning/Helping 
group/' group process, helpful behaviors of group meinl)ers, etc. 
(e.g., a ''contract*' for group process sucli as Egan, 1970, 
describes.) Ihis document is available to all group niembers. 
When a problem arises about where a particular teclinique fits 
into the scheme of things or about the purpose of an exercise 
the coach can refer to various sections of. the document and 
show students that it was a planned activity with a definite 
purpose. The students will probably not fully understand the 
document since no one can really know it until they have 
experienced it in action. Nevertl^eless , it exists, specified 
in considerable detail and referred to throughout the course. 
The presence of this document provides the students with a 
sense of continuity and safety, a source of independent autliority, 
so that the authority of the coacli is not constantly hrouglit 
into question. 

The metliod of training stresses behavior and skill, not prob- 
lems or motives. Tliis may sound contradictory since the Life 
Skills Course is a program in applied problem solving. We 
believe however, that a frontal attack on problems tends to 
fix them more solidly since they are aspects of life ^^^lidl people 
can not confront. Dealing with problems directly reactivates 
mechanisms of denial and distortion. Tlius problems are approadied 
indirectly as situations for behavioral skill development. We 
do not dig for problems since the program is not group tlierapy 
or confession (Mowrer, 1964; Nlainord, 1968). Instead, emphasis 
on how the person can behave differently can provide him with a 
wider array of behaviors for a given type of situation or 
problem. The theme of training is " What did you do?" (Not " IVhy 
did you do it?"); "What else can you do which will be better?" 
"How can you do things differently?" 

While in the training group the focus is reflected in the question, 
"Is what you are doing here and now helping you to become more 
skilled in solving life's problems? How?" The emphasis on the 
here and now makes explicit and objective the complex events in 
group process, increasing students' awareness of interpersonal 
influence. This helps students learn faster and more effectively 
from each other. Tlie here and now is all tliat is common to the 
vA\ole group. The here and now focus helps people learn to iden- 
tify cues\present in the group and what they mean (the meanings 
of behavior) , learn when the cues from different communication 
modes are congruent, learn what cues should be used to guide 
more skillful interpersonal relations, learn what different be- 
haviors mean to different people, l^am what impedes or facilitates 
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skill development and clarity in the group and how it is doing 
tliis. Also, by focusing on tlie here and now we avoid bogging 
down in regrets over the past and worrying about tilings we Ccm- 
not change, assigning blanxB to ourselves or others and other such 
non-productive actions. 

llie focus of the helping process can be expressed in these 
rules for behavioral skill oriented group help (see Glasser , 
1965; Job Corps Counselling Notes, 1968; Walker; Warren, 1972). 

(1) Work in the present : Tlie past, especially past failures 
is de-emphasized. The past is useful when it provides 
information, methods, options, and ideas to work on for 
the present. Concentrating on past inabilities or search- 
ing for past causes for present problems usually only 
provides people with excuses and justifications for 
current poor behavior. 

(2) Deal with behavior : We avoid "reasons*' or "justifica- 
tions*', even if they are true. We also avoid '"motives'' 
and "intentions", except when tliey relate directly to 
behavior; i.e. , a person may intend one outcome aiij act 
in a way which produces an outcome different from or 
opposite to his intention. This incongruence should be 
worked on. Behavior can be worked on directly witli little 
or no guessing needed. Tlie issue is what does your be- 
havior tell people about yourself and your "intentions". 

(3) Get a commitment for change from the person : Tlie person 
should decide wtiether his present behavior has the desired 
result. He should ask, "Is this helping me?", "Miat can 

I do about it?", "IVhat will I agree to do about it?" 
Tliis constitutes an important part of the problem solving 
process. The person must make a commitment and he must 
understand that meeting it is his responsibility. Great 
care must be made to see that the person makes a realistic 
plan to meet his coimnitment. 

(4) Take no excuses : Usually people test others and the group 
to see if they will take excuses for not fulfilling their 
commitments. If the group accepts excuses they are in 
effect telling the person, "You are wortliless, ineffective, 
you really can't do it." If they ask the person, "Ivliy 
didn't you do it?" tliey are looking for excuses. Instead, 
when following up on a commitment, the group asks, "Mien 
can you do it?" If the group accepts no excuses they let 
the person know they think he is worthwhile and they are 
willing to wait for him to fulfill his commitment. If tlie 
person continues to have trouble changing his behavior, the 
group should examine the plan tliat they made wltli him. 
Change it if necessary, but do not give up. 
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Successive Approximation, Simulation, and Skill Transfer . 

Tlie skill training sequence (pp. 91 - 96 ) and the course se- 
quence (pp. 96 - 99 ) specify how the program incorporates 
successive approximation, simulation and transfer. One thing 
should be made more explicit. The focus on behavior change 
and skill development requires students to constantly recycle 
back to the same problem areas using increased skill and sophis- 
tication. This recycling provides one of the more meaningful 
evaluations of progress since students constantly compare their 
present to their prior skill levels. It is not assumed that 
because students have done a lesson or gone through an exercise^ 
that they know or understand it. They must show that they can X 
use and apply their learnings consistently in a variety of 
settings. Having a student read a text does not insure that 
he has learned or understood the content. Using the knowledge 
in practice or discussion constitutes both a test and a rein- 
forcement of one level of learning. A student who has a good 
intellectual understanding of a process (i.e., can explain it 
to someone else) may not ^"j able to apply it effectively with- 
out being guided through it a few times. A student able to 
carry through a process when required to do so with supervision 
may fail to make use of it when not supervised. The require- 
ment to use a skill in an unsupervised situation and report 
on his experience may influence him to really learn the skill. 
A student who has all the facts needed to prove that an atti- 
tude or belief is false and undesirable may continue to hold 
that attitude or belief because these states of mind are more 
.emotional than intellectual. In sum, the learning environment 
stresses the additive aspects of learning where stuuents are 
required to appropriately use all previous knowledge and skills 
in the present situations. These situations can occur any 
time or place and are not restricted to the training setting. 
Thus students must report on how they use their learnings in 
other settings. 



To assist in maximum transfer to life extensive use is made 
of various simulations of life. Role playing constitutes one 
of the major methods (Allen, 1967; Bach and Wyden, 1968; Bertcher, 
Gordon, Hages and Mialy, 1970; Bourdon, 1970; Gulbertson, 1957; 
Klein, 1956, 1959). The role play methodology is very flexible 
and has the added advantage of requiring initiative on the part 
of students. Game methodology (Abt 1970; Boocock and Coleman, 1966 
Tlie Head Box) can be used to assist learning of some skills. 
For instance, it is necessary to insure that interpersonal skills 
learned in the micro -training setting (2 and 3 person groups) 
transfer to tlie total group. Also, students must learn additional 
skills in larger groups since some skills, such as observing the 
group process and commenting on it, getting a consensus from tlie 
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group, and gatekeeping to see that all who wish to contri- 
bute are allowed to do so , can only be learned in larger 
groups althougii some aspects of the behaviors may be learned 
in the micro-setting. In larger groups there exist more 
complexities of possible interaction styles, relations and 
sequences. Since time does not stretch, the number of inter- 
actions for each person must decrease as the group size increases 
or else either everyone is talking at once or a few people are 
dominating the group. The number of possible relationships in- ^ 
creases factorially with the group size. In order to learn these 
group skills, however, the group should not be too serious, attemp- 
ting to deal with threatening or embarrassing material • To reduce 
the social and psychological risks of learning, group games can 
be introduced so that these complex skills cai^^e learned. When 
things are too serious, leaining efficiency is reduced. 
The focus needs to be on the skills and not on the problem; 
attempting to deal with problems that are too important may in 
fact impede the learning of the skills. 



Analysis of the Nfethodology in Teims of the Optijnum Training Environment 



The time has come to analyze the approach described here to see how 
close it comes to the theoretical optimum. Of course, there is many a slip 
between the description and the implementation of a method and we again 
emphasize that we are in practice quite far from the optimum. However, it 
will be useful to at least assess tJie statement of the method in terms of 
the ideal. 



Table 1 presents my judgments of the way the training methodology 
operational izes the theory. The "x*s** indicate the areas of match between 
theory and method. The letter-number i^ymbols on the left hand side refer 
to the steps of the methods as outlined in the paper. 



The theoretical principles most adequately operational ized are those 
of "Perspective Flexibility", "Productive Flexibility" and "Reflexiveness" 
since the whole Life Skills Course seeks to maximize these aspects of the 
students. Those principles least adequately operational ized deal with 
"Responsiveness". There is more direction in the training method than 
specified in the theory although the direction seeks to "goad" students to 
explore at their own pace to discover interconnected relationships. They 
are not allowed to not explore and this can produce a contradictiai between 
the theoretical ideal of "Autotelic and Perspect. - -^s Flexibility" and th 
training method. That is, students are not in training to enjoy themselves 
but to become more skillful. Hie problems involved in implementing "Res- 
ponsiveness" derive most from the use of the "Learning/Helping Group". 
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The theory/methodology coordinating group process and individual develop- 
ment is weak and unclear and needs work. 



The methodology is also weak in tlie area of diagnosis of needs and 
goals. This process requires considerable sensitivity from the coach in 
addition to the constant ''goad" on the students to assess their needs and 
goals and evaluate how the training is meeting them. 



Another weak area is the role of the coach. The methodology should 
speciJfy more explicitly how the coach behaves, when to intervene and when 



adequate methods are those discussed under the heading, "Successive 
Approximation, Simulation and Skill Transfer" i.e., the constant recycling 
to the same problem areas at a more skillful level, emphasis on cumu- 
lative learning, and the use of case study/role play and games. 



This brief analysis serves as a beginning for the redevelopment of 
the theory and method. Implementing the method helps in this process 
since, as usual, things are easier said tlian done. Inadequacies are 
nowhere more exposed than when the method is implemented. 



to leave students on their own. 




most 
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nu: siiJDY or pi«dblbi solving in 'iiih lipl: skills COUllSl: 



- R. liiiiisl 



students in tlic Life Skills Course alternate two processes, 
abstract ion and application , in learning a new problem solving skill, or 
in developing one they already own. First, they abstract or remove tlic 
problem solving skill from its life setting. Tliis enables tlie student 
to name the skill, to analyze it, to identify its meaning to him, and 
it pennits the student to practice the skill in a safe setting. By 
abstracting the skill, tlie student can develop a proficiency in use of 
the skill in the protected confines of the Life Skills Learning Group; 
however, learning requires the student to employ the second of these 
learning processes, that of application. He applies or uses tlie skill 
which he studied in the abstract. The essential learning model requires 
the alternation of these two processes: abstraction iind application, 
llie process of abstraction yields understanding and modification; tlie 
process of application yields changed behavior. Abstraction pennits the 
study of the behavior; application proves its leaniing. Abstraction 
pennits an individual to teach the skill to another person; the learner 
tests his accomplishment in application. A Life Skills lesson employs 
both these processes. 



Problem Solving: an Abstraction . 



At its most abstract, this discussion concerns itself with a broad 
array of behaviors subsumed, or included in the large classification 
identified by the term, problem solving behaviors . 'ITiis term names no 
actual behavior, and takes on meaning only li described in more behavioral 
teniis. Movement towards the more concre'.-^, towards the behavioral, adds 
some definition. ITie Life Skills Course has adopted a problem solving 
model with five stages in tlie problem solving process: recognition of a 
problem situation, definition of a 'problem, choosing an alternative 
solution, implementation of an alternative, and evaluation of the result. 
Iliough writing the five major steps in problem solving in this manner 
suggests a sequence of actions, each one following nicely upon tlie other 
as it reaches its conclusion, observation of the problem solving process 
in action indicates that people do not follow such a fixed sequence. 
Often, they move all across the five categories just listed: at one time, 
tliey leap to a tentative solution, in effect, an hypothesis, and then 
reject it because, they find on examination, it fails to generate the 
desired results; again, people often look for alternative solutions before 
giving adequate definition to the problem; at another time, tlie problem 
solver moves back and forth many times across these five categories of 
behaviors searcliing for some resolution of the difficulty which the 
problem causes him. 
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A Problem Solving Troces s 



Miile those major steps In problem solving - recognition of a 
problem, definition of a problem, c±oosing an alternative solution, 
implementation of an alternative, and evaluation of the result - provide 
some definition to the problem solving process, their level of abstraction 
makes them of little value as guides to action. Few people gain anything 
from tlie instruction, '^define your problem!'* It sounds more like an 
admonition than a guide to action, and they still wonder what to do. 
In other words, these five categories of problem solving behaviors are 
still too abstract to serve as a guide to action. 



In the Life Skills Course, students learn another classification 
of behaviors which possess stronger behavioral characteristics. An 
individual may express his recognition of a problem situation for 
example, by talking about his unease. The Life Skills Course helps him 
nail down this uneasiness by showing him how to prepare a description of 
the problem situation answering the questions who, what, when, where, 
why and how. That of course formalizes the awareness, makes it conscious, 
and permits the individual to examine the situation. Such a definition 
possesses strong behavioral characteristics, and a seemingly low level of 
abstraction. One person might say to another, ''You feel you have a problem. 
Try writing a description of it in which you answer the question, 'who, what, 
and feel that the person given tl^e instruction could do it. Of course, 
the learner must practice the skills o£ asking those questions of himself 
in a meaningful way, and then framing Uelpful answers to them. In this 
particular example then, we can trace a sequence fran the most abstract 
classification. Problem Solving Behaviors, to one main sub-process, 
recognition of a problem situation, through the general description of 
writing a description of a problem answering the que54:ions, who, 
what . . . , down to the very skill of asking those questions and framing 
the answers. This latter stage describes the behavior so precisely, that 
tiie only remaining requirement is the actual practice by the student. 

In introducing the skill of describing the problem situation to the 
students, the course presents the students with a simple mnemonic desciibing 
the skill: the 5W-H system. The students deliberately practise asking 
these questions who, what, where, when, why and how, of themselves as they 
concern the picture of a rescue of a boy who has fallen into a shaft. The 
students hypothesize answers to the questions under the guidance of the 
coach and so frame a tentative description of the situation. After this 
demonstration of the skill, the students use the same skill to describe 
the situation that brings them to take Life Skills training. 



To define a problem using the Life Skills system of problem solving, 
the Student gathers more facts relevant to his problem situation, (see 
Table 1). To do this, he asks many questions about the situation described 
in the first part of the process, but avoids, for the manent asking the 
especially significant question, %hy.** He answers as many of these 
questions as he can', thereby filling out his description. Furthermore, he 
identifies and marks in sane way, those four or five questions he. considers 
especially meaningful, and he changes them to a form designed to generate 
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TABLE 1 

A SUNM>\RY 01- A PROBLEM SOLVING PROCESS^ 



1, Recognize the problem situation 

Write a brief description in which you answer the questions, who? 
when? what? where? wliy? how? 



2. Define tlie problem 

First: Collect more facts. Ask more questions about your des- 
cription. Ask as many questions as you can, but do not 
'ask questions beginning with why , could or might . 

Second: Ask questions beginnijig, '^In what ways might ...?'' 

Tliird: Test each ''In what ways might ...?'' question with 
'Vhy?*' 

Fourth: Choose the best ''In what ways might ..•?" question 
as your definition of the problem. 



3, Choose a solution 

First: Find possible solutions. 
Second: Find criteria. 
Third: Qioose a solution. 
Fourth: Predict results. 

4. Implement a solution 

First: Plan how to carry out the solution, 
Second: Carry out the plan. 



5. Evaluate the result 

Compare the result of the action with what you predicted for the 
results. 



1 Adapted from Pames, 1967. If;; 
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solutions. He changes them to a form beginning with the words, ''In what 
ways might Suppose for example, a person has asked himself this 

question concerning a certain problem, ''How much money do I need to go to 
Europe?", He rephrases the question into the "In what ways form to 

generate ideas. He might say, "In what ways might I save money to go to 
Europe?", or, "In what ways might I get to go to Europe?", Such a phrasing 
of the question suggests many possible courses of action, not all ec|ually 
acceptable to him; however, he can easily rid himself l i the unwanted 
ideas. The rephrasin'j of the question has also changed the emphasis in 
what emerges finally as a definition of the problem. The original question, 
"Hw much money do I need to go to Europe?", limited the possible solutions 
to one only, namely the collection of enough money to pay the fare. The 
"In what ways might ,,," question opens the possibility of additional 
solutions: he could work his passage over; he could work while in Europe- 
he might join the Armed Forces and try for a posting in Europe; he might 
study in Europe; he might even choose to solve only part of his pi^oblan 
by going to an ocean port to see what opportunities appeared when he got 
there; he might borrow the money for such a trip; of course, he might find 
the cost of a direct flight and save the money for the trip. 



If he finds this form of the question satisfactory as a source of 
ideas, he tests it with the question '*why" to determine whether it 
adequately defines his problem. He may say to himself, 'IVhy go to 
Europe?", And he answers, "For a dream holrday!". The careful problem 
solver pursues himself with *Vhy"; he continues, "But why have your dream 
holiday in Europe?", As he answers his own question, he finds himself 
saying, "My father seived in the Canadian Army during the war, and spoke 
of the beauty of Belgiun and Holland, and has always encouraged me to 
see those places. I'm young, and I want to go," Following that line of 
searching, it seems that the problem solver has a clear reason for wanting 
to go. If h'^ had answered the question, "But why have your dream holiday 
in Europe?" , by saying, "I guess I have no particular reasons,", he might 
well have searched for alternative places which might have satisfied the 
need for a dream holiday, and which might not have cost him so much. The 
persistent use of why connected with elements from "in what ways might" 
question provides an exacting means of searching for the assunptions 
which often hide in tentative problem definitions. The exposure of these 
assumptions of course, often leads to problem redefinition. 



The problem solving system used in the Life Skills Course employs 
two criteria then, to test the adequacy of a problem definition: the 
form of the definition must generate possible solutions and it must rest 
on assunptions acceptable to the problem solver. He identifies these by 
testing his statement of the definition with the question, *1Vhy?", The 
productive use of this question often requires much training and practice 
supported by feedback before the student can apply it to his o\cn problems. 



V!hen the Life Skills student considers that his definition adequately 
meets these two criteria, he uses it to produce tentative solutions. He 
may get these in any nunber of ways: brainstoiming , talking to others, 
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reading, thinking, describing his problem to other people, asking for 
suggestions from ctlier people, browsing tlirougli related literature, watclung 
movies, or examining the relevant facts. During this part of the problem 
solving process, the student practices the skill of deferring judgment 
on his ideas. That means that the life skills student avoids censuring 
or judging any idea during the time in which he produces ideas, because 
premature censure tends to reduce the flow of new ideas. After he has 
identified a number of possible ideas, he simply chooses the idea which 
looks most useful to him. If however, he finds several \4iich look likely 
to him, he may identify criteria for choosing the most useful idea and 
rate eacli alternative on eacli of the criteria. Certainly, one of the 
criteria he applies refers to the desirability of the outcome. Indeed, 
the student actually predicts the outcomes of his proposed solution, and 
judges tlie desirability of the proposed solution on that basis. 

Using his criteria, he selects the most desirable alternative. He 
then plans tlie implementation of what has now become his solution. Tliis 
planning may require elaborate and detailed arrangements, or it may 
require no more than the making of a clioice. Miatever the requirement, 
the Life Skills student implements his plan. 

Hie final step in the problem solving process requires the student 
to evaluate the outcome, m tlie evaluation, he may consider his satis- 
faction with tlie outcome, compare the results with his predictions, or 
evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency with whicli he solved his 
problem, he may identify new problems which arise from his actions, or 
modify his behavior on the basis of his experience. ITie very effective 
student also evaluates the effectiveness with which he used the problem 
solving process. 



Helpful as the system and its procedures might appear, the number of 
behaviors it identifies remains too limited for its effective use by many 
people. In order to support the powerful behaviors identified in the 
preceding description, the Life Skills Course contains practice in many 
other problem solving behaviors. 



Problem Solving Behaviors in the Life Skills Course 



In the Life Skills Course the students use a wide range of behaviors 
which assist effective problem solving. Some problem solving behaviors 
concern interactions with other people; students ask questions for infoma- 
tion and clarification; they paraphrase and summarize; they interpret and 
clieck meanings; they give and receive feedback; they listen to others; 
tliey practice conventions perhaps unfamiliar to them, sucli as parliamentary 
procedures and debates. 
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Wkmi their problem^^ conceni tilings and events they mciisure, compare, 
uuik order, predict, >equence , tjil)ulate, and categorize, lb bring some 
order into events, or esljil)rish relat Lonsliips ajiiong things, students use 
tJu* heurisl ical belia\iors of definition, cUialogy, generalizing, decomposing 
iind reconilMiiing. 

l\lien the students deal witli ideas they defer judgment, evaluate, 
force rel:it lonsli Lps to produce new ideas, rate, and plan. Tliey use pro- 
cedures of lieuristic to study ideas, ;md tliey fantasize to generate new 
ideas. Ihey practice the use of t\NO dimensional tables. Mien they prepare 
plans, tliey prediet the consequences of their plans, in effect, they 
imagine the jMobleni solved :md then place their own values on tne presumed 
consequences . 



Ihey use data gathering procedures: they interview otlier people; 
tJiey read; tiiey watch films; they "go and see" by taking tours; tliey record 
data; they seek ^md examine assimiptions ; they use criteria to assist in 
making decisions; and they evaluate the consequences of tlieir action. 
Such evaluation includes comparison of the result with their predictions, 
identification of the need to modify behaviors, development of plans to 
carry out modifications, and valuation of tlie consequences. 

riie lessons provide specification of the manner in uliich the student 
practices ;md uses each skill. In leaniing to defer judgment for example, 
the students use the familiar brainstorming technique to produce ideas; 
or they defer judgment through fantasy, allowing their minds to roam 
freely; or they tell other students, 'M)o not cut me off. Vmit till I 
have finished." In using the skills of claiification, they paraphrase 
what they think ajiotlier person says, "You seem to say that Are you 
saying? -. . . Tell me if I have you right when I say ..." and the original 
speaker cliecks this interpretation against his intent. As a final 
exiuiiple, m learning the skill of defining a problem, tlie students use 
a tedmique which restmctures tlie tentative definition of the problem 
into a form designed to generate solutions, and tlien they test this form 
of tlie definition with the question "why?" 'lliis test helps in the 
examination of assumptions. 



Simimary 

llie Life Skills Course provides its students with a problem solvLng 
system to whidi tliey can refer for direction in iieeting personal problems 
in their life after training. The course also proi^ides them with skill 
tramini: in an array of powerful problem solving behaviors which supple- 
ment tho^e specified m the problem solving system. 
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TOWARDS CbXRITY IN DEFINING PROBLBI SOLVING AND IIIMAN REUTIONS SKILLS 



- Mary Jean Martin 



Introduction 



This paper examines the problem of defining the skills of '^problem 
solving** and *'hiiman relations**. It explores the problem from different 
angles and discusses various definitions in the context of the Life Skills 
course . 



The Definition of Problem Solving i'^pears to be a Problem ' 



Because the tern **problem solving** sounds familiar, people assume 
that they or others know its precise meaning. A search of the literature, 
however, reveals that many writers assume their own meaning, only vaguely 
relating their definition to the meaning given to **problem solving** by 
others. (See the appendix at the end of this essay for examples.) 



Ray (1955) reports that even the problems used in laboratory studies 
of problem solving varied so much he found it impossible to organize them 
intelligibly. Kleinmuntz (1966), as editor of the book. Problem Solving : 
Research, Method and Theory , reports various points of view attempting to 
draw agreement from the seemingly differing opinions. Green (1966), points 
out the emphasis placed on process by those interested in information pro- 
cessing and canputer programming and contrasts their views to the Stimulus- 
Response theorists who **disavow interest in process, preferring either 
'mediating responses* or nothing at all intervening bet^^'een stimulus and 
response.** Gestalt psychologists insist the wholeness of the experience 
is critical to any explanation. The field of creativity opens up yet other 
controversies attempting to relate divergent and convergent thinking to 
other elements of problem solving. 



Researchers who* use algebra problems to study problem solving behaviors 
say that generalizations or rules from the process can be transferred to 
real life situations, but researchers involved in the social sciences find 
the conclusions fran these isolated studies of little help in explaining 
or predicting what Green (1966) refers to as the **ubiquitous kind of human 
behavior- -problem solving**. Research results in the social sciences lack 
the precision that the more rigorous behaviorists seek. Thus little agree- 
ment and much argunent exists when researchers attempt to explain their 
findings to each other. 
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From the literature one concludes that scientists have interest in the 
**problem'* of problem solving, but definitive results still elude them. 
Some writers caution against closing the arguments too soon, lest narrow 
definitions limit the search for a comprehensive explanation. Others seek 
clarity in tlie definition of terms to guide their studies. Readers searching 
for information about problem solving, bringing their o\m ideas about the 
definition of the term with them, and expecting to find evidence to support 
their understanding, often fail to find the information they seek or become 
confused when they cannot sort out discrepancies. 



The Field of Human Relations Appears Related to the Field of Problem Solving 

While researdiers have worked to isolate S-R bonds and to simulate 
COTiputer programs to sort out the comple.\ities of problem solving and thereby 
limit the variables for study of the ccmiplex phenomenon, it appears that 
another way of looking at the problem may have gro\m up independently, 
maybe in defiance of this approach: social scientists, trying to sort out 
the complexities of how people resolve conflicts and interact to work as 
teams, took the problems of interpersonal relations or human relationships 
into the laboratory. The literature describing this approach has accumulated 
and has received an identity of its avn. But does the field of Hunan Relations 
differ significantly from the field of Problem Solving? Sane of the results 
from the separate studies appear to overlap; behavioral descriptions of the 
skills sometimes use similar vocabulary; stated purposes and objectives 
talk of solving or resolving problems; different labels appear to identify 
identical behaviors. Has this separate approach uncovered factors that 
could clarify the confusion surrounding the field of Problem Solving? 



Some Problems in Talking About Problem Solving 



In his Problem Solving Notebook , Straus (1969), states, "...much valuable 
material has been locked up under different labels and often couched in 
complicated jargon.'* He states that one of the critical problems has been 
deciding what level of abstraction to use when talking about problem solving. 
Straus decided to use words like define and identifi^ in his taxonomy. Many 
writers appear to have decided on this level of abstraction, at least for 
outlining the steps they use to explain '^logically*' what in reality, they 
e^lain, occurs in a less logical fashion. [Dewey (1949), Hodnett (1955), 
Kaplan (1964).] But using this level of abstraction leads to problems: 
people recognize the words as familiar and, assuning that they understand 
them, try to apply them without translating them to a less abstract level; 
for example, they try to define a problem, or identify alternatives. What 
do we look for when we look for someone defining a problem? No behaviors 
precisely match these words; what people actually do from one time to another 
in defining a problem differs even though the same term describes the purpose 
of their behavior. 
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In defining a problem, for example, one person states a question about 
what he wants to acliieve, another names the obstacles that interfere with 
his progress toward a goal , anotlier sunmarizes in one sentence what bothers 
him, or as students learn in tlie Life Skills Course, a person words a question 
beginning with the words, "In what ways might s,,?"; this provides a search 
device for generating ideas about the problem as well as defining it, thus 
combining two strategies with one operation. Words like define and identify 
are abstractions of processes , labels for strategies or purposes , or explana- 
tions of a set of behaviors, and are not descriptions or prescriptions tor 
action. 



j^^ Even though we recognize differences between abstract and operational 
definitions, between the labels and the actual behaviors, we have yet another 
problem when we seek to match behavioral evidence widi theoretical explanations. 
We know we can't see someone define a problem, but when we see scxneone ask a 
question starting with the words, "In what ways ,,,?'* can we always assume 
he is defining a j)roblem7 How do we knoiv when he is seeking alternative 
solutions instead? Is he defining a problem if ha doesn't understand the 
relationship between the concrete and abstract? Is he merely parroting a 
response he knows the observer seeks? If he can verbalize the connection, 
what guarantee do we have that he is motivated to use the process when he 
is not under observation? 



A New Way to Look at the Problem 



At least tv<o problems emerge in attempting to define or describe problem 
solving skills as distinct from hunan relations skills: first, the problem 
of isolating the variables that influence hunan problem solving behaviors 
without destroying the very essence of the behaviors in the process; and 
secondly, the problem of deciding the level of abstraction that best describes 
behavior in operational temis but allows us to delineate the theoretical 
concepts so we can explain the purpose of the behaviors. This diagnosis 
raises these questions: \Vhat if "problem solving" and "hunan relations" 
are not really different phenomenon, but only different explanations of 
the same behaviors? \Vhat if the behaviors differ only in their purpose and 
can only be explained in the context of this purpose? Wliat if the behaviors 
and the explanations overlap in such a way that at least part of each can 
be better understood in the context of the other? Could an understanding 
of the differences lead to a better understanding of the similarities? If 
conparison sho*vs the two fields to be completely isolated, could better 
labeling and definition of terms result in better understanding and greater 
clarity? 



Keeping the above problems in mind, what would happen if descriptors 
from research in the field of hunan relations training were used to provide 
new vocabulary to compare levels of abstraction and if the amount of 
"hunanness" were varied in the types of problems to be solved? Would this 
pei'spective help clarify areas which overlap and identify independent areas? 




1. 
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Working from this perspective, Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the assumption 
that '^problem solving*' and 'liunan relations*' skills deal with entirely 
different material. They assume that "problem solving" skills exist to 
deal with "inanimate" things and "human relations" skills exist to deal with 
interpersonal relationships . Having differentiated people and things , and 
assuning a problem with each exists , labels are given to the processes that 
suggest how the problem is solved : they suggest the terms solve , create , 
find way out , supply an ansv/er to deal with problems involving things , and 
the terns clear up , settle or resolve to deal with problems involving people . 



For example, suppose the things that create a problem are pieces of a 
picture puzzle: to solve the problem, someone must fit the pieces together; 
there is a pre-detennlned way that is right. The "problem solver" looks 
for ways to find the answer. Or, siq^posing the things are pieces of paper, 
randomly cut and not pre -matched. The problan solver might create a pattern 
or find a pleasant arrangement for the pieces. Since things are inanimate, 
the problem solver does tlie manipulating: he looks gt , handles , twists , 
and turns the object around ; he arranges , rearranges ; he" ^escribes the 
problem , defines it , lookF"for alternatives , plans , evaluates , replans , 
redetmes , and at some point in the process finds the answer. He controls 
the manipulations and controls or directs the problem solving procedure; 
he acts on the problem and he controls the changes. 



On the other hand, the "problem solver" who sets out to solve a problem 
with other people perfoims seme of the same acts, but finds added variables: 
he finds he is not the only manipulator; he is not the only one who seeks 
to solve the problem; he finds the problem changing as interactions take 
place; having solved one problem, he may find another in its place. To 
solve the problem he miast interact and compranise ; he must listen to , 
speak to , explain , define , ~seek clarity and look for agreaneht to find 
what the other persons seek to do; he must consider opinions and feelings , 
some changing frequently, some remaining rigid even when evidence suggests 
other reactions to him; he must convince , persuade, dissuade , and allow 
others to influence him ; he must work m a fluid, dynamic setting. Thus 
to solve or find an answer for all time may not be possible. Terns like 
resolve , clear up , settle, may better describe the phenomenon. 



Figure 3 suggests that the two phenomena described in Figures 1 and 2 
are opposite ends of the same continuun. At the midpoint, it plots persons 
asking each other questions (dealing with other people) in order to complete 
a task (solve a problem with things). The direction or goal of the "problem 
solver" may change as the focus changes from the inanimate qualities of the 
task to the animate qualities of the other "problem solvers". An observer 
might think of the behaviors as moving back and forth along the continuun, 
describing them as task oriented or group oriented at various times , depending 
on their concentration on the task itself or on the problems arising from 
the interaction. 
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Figure 4 identifies another continuun, this time pictured as vertical, 
to look at tlie problem of sorting out theoretical and operational definitions. 
It assumes tliat the t\ ^ might be sho\m on a continuum fron abstract to concrete. 
It assunes tliat at the most concrete end the input is sensory and can he 
measured and explained by isolating S-R bonds , and at the most abstract end 
the input is theoretical and can be explained by postulating mediating 
processes . At a more practical level for training purposes , Figure 5 cuts 
into the vertical continuum at the level of Concepts and Behaviors , It 
suggests that if we were to take a tenn like define fron problem solving 
theory and plot it on tlie continuun it would appear near the top, being an 
abstract form of its operational counterpart and therefore a concept . . If we 
were to plot an operational definition of define, such as asking a question 
beginning with "In what ways might...", we would do so near the lower end 
of the continuun. Figure 6 continues the same idea, using terns frcxn Hunan 
Relations Theoiy. It plots the abstract tenn, use attending behaviors 
towards the upper end and tlie operational counterparts, use eye contact , 
lean towards the other person , and paraphrase what the other says , toward 
the lower end. 



Ihese diagrams, oversimplified to illustrate two variables important 
to the understanding of a definition of complex phenomena, provide a 
framework for looking at "problem solving" and "human relations" behaviors. 



Figure 7 ccxnbines botli the horizontal and the^vertical axes and plots 
ccxnparable terms fr^i the two theories, observing fron Problem Solving 
Theory and attending from Hunan Relations llieory. While the only behavior 
that can be observed, in the straight sense of behavioral evidence, is 
"Person A looks at *X' , ('X' in this case either a thing or ar.other person) ; 
as we move up the abstraction scale, the behavior is mterp^'eted in tHe 
languages of the two theories : look at item or observe the variables in 
problem solving tenns and use eve contact or use attending behaviors in 
hunan relations tenns. At an abstract concept level, at the top of the 
chart, both might be classif-^ed as collecting facts to define the problem . 



Problems related to life situations rarely deal with either end of 
the continuun. Rather, they usually involve people and things . Take the 
problem of a husband and wife wishing to establish a family budget which 
they hope to balance at the end of a month. They can list items and 
manipulate figures in a book, but they must also consult with or direct 
each other ; they must accept apologies or demand account abiTTty when 
figures fail to tally. It we were to observe their exact behaviors we 
might describe them as writing , talking , asking questions , shouting or 
whispering under their breaths . On a more abstract level, higher on the 
vertical axis on the chart, they might be described as defining the problem , 
gathering facts or as attending to and interacting with" each other. lhese~ 
descriptions move along the vertical axis"^ On the horizontal axis, we 
might say, as Thelen does, "the fundamental problem of the group" [in this 
case the husband and wife] "is to satisfy simultaneously botli sides of its 
nature, to meet individual needs and to solve problems (change the envir- 
onment)". 
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Some Added Complications 

Not only do problems arise when we tr>^ to divide a problem into aniinate 
<3nd inanimate elements, but in some circiinstances we find "problem solvers" 
dealing with things as if they were people and in some other situations with 
people as if they were things. 

For example, a musician, struggling with a new arrangement of music 
(and thus overcoming a problem) might deal with both the musical score and 
his instnment as if they were animate objects. He swears , shouts , teases , 
caresses ; he consults and directs ; he attends to and interacts ; he defines 
the problem , gathers facts and attempts altemativ^e solutions . 

On the other hand, a magazine salesman, striving to achieve the top 
sales spot of the month (and thus tiying to influence others in resolving 
his problem) might deal with persons in such a way that he shows little 
or no concern for the fact they want his magazines, or indeed that they 
can even read; instead he manipulates , co nnives , colors ; he describes , 
defines , limits the alternatives , dees tEe plannir^ and sets his plan 
into motioiT The innocent victim stands by as if helpless \.Mle the 
"problem solver" deals with him as if he were inanimate. 



Another Alternative 



The above discussion represents ''problem solving" and ''human relations" 
as similar behaviors directed towards different objects, animate (other 
people) and inanimate (things) , and ac opposite ends of a continuun. 



Consider instead that problem solving skills conceptually subsune 
hunari relations skills and .hat hunan relations skills parallel more formal 
disciplines that have developed over the years. In this representation, 
problem sclving skills take on the qualities and power of 'The Scientific 
Method", They form the overall discovery approach to replicate or create 
solutions to problems; they transfer across disciplines, modified only to 
take into account the properties )f the materials being processed. When 
chemistry is the discipline, then the "problem solver" (the chemist), expert 
in his field, manipulates the chemicals cognizant of the laws that g ^em 
their combiTi?tion and behavior under various conditions; or ^f^hen physics 
is the discipline, the "problem solver" (the physicist) proceeds with 
procedures to enhance or retard interrelations among matter and energy, 
Htcnan relations skills then become problem solving behaviors used when the 
solving of the problem or the problOT to be solved involves other people 
The person skilled in human relations has just as sophisticated a knowledge 
of and sensitivity of his material (other persons) as a chemist has to his 
materials (chemicals) or tlie musician has to his (musical instrument and 
score). His involvement with the materials is not without surprises any 
more than is that of the chemist; he must proceed with caution when exploring 
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n<3fw directions, or when he is unsure of his materials, but he must take 
risks to gain new ground or fom knowledge about a new subject. 



Hunan relations skills, represented in this way, involve knawledge 
based on experience and tested by logic; they involve principles and laws 
derived by reasons; and they involve elements of the probable, possible 
and never to be kncwn just as any other discipline. That which is 'TcnowTi*' 
can be drawn together and can be shared thronoih wi tings and instruction. 

A body of literature about hunan relations is growing up in its owti 
right, and while related to other social sciences, appears to be gaining 
status as an entity deserving of recognition and further study. Figure 8 
shows how it may be pushing itself into line amongst more fomal disciplines. 
It may well have more meaning here than when it is considered as synonymous 
with problem solving skills. 



Differentiating Thinking Skills and Problem Solving Skills 



Moving hunan relations skills in with the disciplines, and placing 
problem solving skills as a subset of the scientific method, may help 
clarify confusion around yet another problem. Much of the literature on 
problem solving skills appears to overlap theoretical explanations of 
thinking skills; indeed^ many articles appear to use the two interchangeably. 
While it may be difficult to define problem solving skills because of the 
involvement of so-called "mediating processes** it would seem logical at 
least to differentiate the two theoretically. This would help us better 
define those skills we can control and therefore hope to render teachable. 
Gregory, in The Management of Intelligence: Scientific Problem Solving 
and Creativity > does differentiate the two. He lists the stages of 
creative thinking as preparation , incubation , insight or illunination and 
verification . He states tha^ the method of scientific problem solving is 
a way of activating the stagfes of thinking by conscious prograiming of the 
subconscious. While this/brings in a new element, it does luake a desirable 
distinction: the skills become bvhaviors we can name and observe; the 
product of the thinking, concepts, beccme new knowledge, or new ideas, new 
content to add to the facts already collected, and thus can be recycled 
to stimulate further processing of the problem. 



A Sunmary of the Problem 



Probl^ solving behavior has been described m various ways and many 
theoretical explanations have been hypothesized. Hunan relations skills 
have been submitted to laboratory studies. Researchers in both fields have 
found validity for some aspects of the explanations, but seek further proof 
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or redefinition of other aspects. IVIiat the reader who seeks information 
may forget is that tlie field of problem solving as well as tlie field of 
human relations is still in tlie laboratory phase; the theories have yet 
to be ••proven", resultant 'Taiou^edge" derived from them still lacks veri- 
fication. The process of abstracting observed behavicr^ from the concrete, 
real world, filtering them through the hypothetical, theoretical world, 
and then prescribing them as skills to be followed in solving problems in 
the real world, still lacks sophistication; much appears to be lost in the 
various translations. If it were not so, if the theories and the behaviors 
matched more perfectly, there would be no need for research; there would 
be no phenonena; the phenouenon would be replaced by 'Taiowledge'* and 
''comprehension". Skill development and teaching of the behaviors could 
easily follow by translating the *Tcnav-how" and the "know-why" into teaching 
units. 



But confusion exists, and explanation is needed. One must have a way 
of sorting out and using what is known, especially if programs are to be 
developed using the skills, even if only to serve as a way of finding out 
more about the problem. 



PTOblem Solving and Human Relation Skills as Used in the Context of the 
Life Skills Course 



Problem solving and human relations skills have limited meaning when 
the theory from which they derive is not explained or understood. Since 
many theories in both fields exist, the definitions of the skills must be 
tied to their theoretical base to have meaning. To understand how the 
skills are used in the Life Skills Course, then, we must turn to the theory 
for an explanation. 



"Life Skills-, precisely defined", to quote an earlier essay in this 
book, '"means problem solving behaviors appropriately and responsibly used 
in the management of personal affairs. As problem solving behaviors , life 
skills liberate in away, since they include a relatively small class of 
behaviors iisable in many life situations. Appropriate use requires an 
individual to adapt the behaviors to time and place. Responsible use re- 
quires maturity, or accountability. And as behaviors used in the ma nagement 
of personal affairs , the life skills apply to the five areas of liTe res- 
ponsibly identified as self, family, leisure, community and job." 



Problem solving skills thus defined as "Life Skills" involve problem 
solving where the problem solver deals with both thing s and people in various 
situations and is himself involved in or is a part of tKe problan. Life 
Skills thus envelops the fields of problem solving and human relations arid 
various other disciplines . The "problem solver" finds he has control of 
some elements of the problem and can manipulate them mucli as a mathematician 
can label elements and ^7*' and manipulate them according to prescribed 
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steps to cane uj) with ''V\ On the other hand, the '^problem solver'' finds 
that heCcJiise the problems he has to solve in life situations almost always 
involve other people, he ib not the only manipulator. Because many persons 
act on the. problem, it too changes and is seldom static. This calls for 
skills that help the ^'problem solver'* interact with other persons as well 
as to 'ict on a new dynamic problem or a canplex of problems. 



Because we deal with problem3 constantly through life, we learn many 
skills to deal with them. On an abstract level we can explain the behaviors 
by saying we describe the situation , define problems and so on, but at an 
operational level we can only observe behaviors that could be directed to 
different situations: we ask questions , we look at people, we listen to 
what they say; we do not recognize these behaviors as problem solving or 
hunaii relation skills unless we can identify a strategy ; then we can 
interpret their purpose or intent, calling on the abstract terms for labels. 



ITie skilled Life Skills problan solver is said to perform these 
behaviors appropriately and responsibly . He therefore knc 's '*what" he does 
and ''why" he does them. He therefore can tell the meaning of his behavior - 
thus abstracting : I looked at him , leaned forward , and repeated what he 
said, because I wanted to attend , "I wanted to gather infomation ^ I wanted 
to ^cTefine tlie problem . The skilled Life Skills problem solver can tell 
what behaviors to use in order to define a problem - thus deducing from 
theoretical terns to operational behaviors. In response to a question about 
how to define a problem , he can reply, "Ask questions beginning with, *In 
what ways might. . .f ^'^d Identify assunptions by asking Svhy'? . 



.As wjll as explaining his behaviors or explaining what to do, the 
skilled Life Skills problem solver can perform a sampling of the operationally 
defmcc behaviors on demand. In response to hav he might gather facts frcxn 
an authority figure to help define a problem , the "Life Skiller" can in a 
ival (or simulated) situation show how he asks questions and records the 
data. Whether he does this by writing a letter , interviewing in an office , 
wTting on a notepad or recording an interview on~a tape recorder depends 
oil how he cliooses to apply the skills appropriately ^ The Life Skills Course 
supplies many opportunities for both real and simufated situations; thus 
the student of Life Skills has ample opportunity to display his skills as 
well to talk about them. 



In Life Skills terns then, the "Life Skills" problem solver uses both 
problem solving and human relations skills. In using human relations skills 
he resolves conflicts as he interacts with others to solve problems. In 
using problem solving skills he finds solutions to sort out or put together 
picL^.s of a puzzle as he acts on his environment. He applies the skills 
from both fields to effect change in a positive direction, that is tcz/ard 
a goal he has established. The skills the "problem solver" uses can be 
defined on an cibstract level as describing the situation , defining the 
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problem , clioosing alternatives , applying the solution and evaluating the 
results in proble solving tenns (after Johr. Dewey) or as communicating , 
evaluating , controlling , deciding , reducing tension or reintegrating [Bales 
Interaction Analysis) . Botli these systems inteipret the meaning of their 
operational counterparts. At the operational level, the behaviors overlap, 
and while descriptive and prescriptive, do not have meaning in themselves; 
to make them meaningful , they must be linked to their abstract fonns. Tlius, 
in the literature we usually find the abstracted fonns; if we remember that 
they explain but do not describe, then we can remember to tranrlate then» 
to their operational counterparts before we try to apply tliem. 



If we examine the theory postulated for the Life Skills Course, wo 
find problem solving skills, human relations skills and the student's 
response to the problem (the thinking skills or '^mediating processes") 
represented in a three dimensional relationship; (See Figure 9.) 
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If we compare this with the axes presented earlier, we find the 
problem solving and human relations skills, not at opposite ends of a 
continuum, but in interaction, that is, as orthogonal vectors. As well, 
we find a third dimension related, the student *s response to the content; 
this appears to parallel thinking skills or '"mediating processes'* postulated 
by some researchers. 

Referring to the earlier explanation using the simple Cartesian Axis, 
and thinking along the vertical axis, we might represent the chart as 
several diarts at various levels of abstraction. (See Figure 10.) 



(Abstract) 
Concepts 



t 

Behaviors 



Concrete) 




life Skills Theoretical Model 
as represented above 



Life Skills Operational Model 
representing observable, defina 
and replicable skills 



Figure 10 
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The tlieoretical model provides a conceptual framework to explain how 
the behaviors fit togetlier and how they can result in learning for the 
Life Skills student. The terms used to label the tliree dimensions of the 
tai)le have generic qualities because they subsume a number of precise 
behaviors. If we were to move inside eadi of the boxes caused by the 
inter-sections of the various vectors, we could list behaviors identifiable 
with any of the tliree theories in /isolation or we could assign new labels 
to show the interaction. ^ the Life Skills theory, a separate vocabulary 
was not developed; instea. , terms were borrowed fran other theories, pri- 
marily problem solving theory, although hunan relations labels also appear. 
The article, "A Description of the Life Skills Course*' lists these skills: 



These skills would fall at neither extreme on the abstract -concrete 
axis, nor in the range of ''ccncept'* or 'observable behaviors*'; most would 
appear about mid-point on the axis.* 



If we wish to look at the behaviors to identify how they relate to 
the independent dimensions, we can take examples from the articles, "Life 
Skills: A Course in Applied Problem Solving*' and **The Study of Problem 
Solving in the Life Skills Course*'. 



Table 1, from the second article, summarizes the Problem Solving Process 
using the generic terms of the Process/Content Model but also specifying 
concrete ways to carry out the processes. 



Table 2 specifies even m*"^' ail for the second ste'p. Define the 
Problem. . 



Table 3, taking descriptions fron the first article mentioned above, 
lists examples from The Student Response to Content Dimension and Table 4 
does the same with Tlie Student Use of Group Dimension^ 



Interviewing 

Questioning 

Comparing 

Identifying Assumptions 
Using Feedback 
Listening Skills 
Skill Teaching 
Describing Feelings 
Organizing Information 
Fantasizing 
Sensitizing 



Role Playing ' 

Using Help 

Use Multi-Media 

Contracting 

Planning 

Using Criteria 

Supporting Others 

Defining Judgement 

Reporting 

Summarizing 

Problem Solving With A System 
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TABLE 1 

A Sl^MARY OF A PROBLBl SOLVING PROCESS^ 

1. Recognize the problem situation 

Write a brief description in which you answer the questions, 
who? when? what? where? v/hy? how? 

2. Define the problem 

First: Collect more facts. Ask more questions about your 
description. Ask as many questions as you can, 
but do not ask questions beginning with why , could 
or might > 

Second: Ask questions beginning, "In what ways might...?"* 

Third: Test each "In what ways might...?" question with 
»Vhy?". 

Fourth: Choose the best "In vrtiat ways might...?" question as 
your definition of the problan. 

3. Choose a solution 

First: Find possible solutions. 

Second:. Find criteria. 

Third: Choose ^ solution. 

Fourth: Predict results. 

4. Implement a solution 

First: Plan how to carry out the solution- 
Second: Carry out the plan- 

5. Evaluate the result 

Compare the result of tlie action with what you predicted for 
the results . 

1 Adapted from Paxnes, 1967 

t-n 
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TABLE 2 

1. Define the Problem 

Clarify your description of the problem 
Collect facts 

Decide what you want to know 

List questions to ask 
Decide where to find answers 

List who to ask 

List what books to consult 

List events to observe 
Find answers to your questions 

Ask questions 

Read books 

Observe events 
Record your facts 

Memorize them 

Write them down 

Tape them - audio, visually, etc. 



2, Word your problem to act as a device for finding solutions. 

Write the problem as a question 

Begin your question witli the words, **In what 
ways might. . 



3. Identify assunptions to uncover hidden elements of the problem. 

Test each ''Jn what ways...?** question with '*why?'* 
Write a new question if you uncover new elements to the 
problem. 



4. Make a decision on the best wording of the problem. 

Choose the best **In what ways might...?" question 
as your definition of the problem. 
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A1)S tract 



Less tract 



Student Response to Content Dimension 

Cognitive Response 

(Provides the student with a 
'Tactuar* base.) 



'Hie student may: 
Rephrase a sentence in his ouii 
words 

Summarize the happenings of a 

lesson 
Recall, Synthesize 
Relate the discussion in a lesson 

to an experience in his home 

life, thereby contrasting and 

comparing 

Link the items in one lesson to 
those in another thereby showing 
relationships 

Repeat 

Recall 

Explain 

Analyze 

Apply 

Synthesize 

Evaluate 



Af fee live Response 

(Expresses his will to face 
the consequences of the new 
knowledge and its effect on 
him.) 



"ITic student may: 
Blurt out how some things look 
to him 

Reject lessons by walking out 
Stay but participate passively 
Speak ''loyally'' of tlie group and 

the activities of tlie lessons 
Defend the activities of the 

course and the group against 

outside criticism 
Fjithusiastically tell others what 

he has learned 

Accept owTi feelings and those of 
others 



Psychanotor Itesponsc 

(Represents his canmitrent to 
action.) 



The student may: 

Stand up and move about as 

required in tnist exercises 
Go onto the street to conduct 

interviev;s 
Go with his' group on excursions 
Demonstrate new behaviors to 

others 

Draw a self portrait 
Participate in role playing 
situations 
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The Student Use of Group Dimension 



Safe Group Use 



The student: 



Continues interpersonal behaviors 
which in the past have met his needs 

Continues to withdraw 

Continues to bully 

Continues to haimonize the group 
activities 



Ventures into the practice of behaviors 

new to him 
Models new behaviors after those v j 

the coach and other members of the 

group 

Draws the attention of other group 
members to this new behavior, 
seeking support and acknowledgement 

Tries the new behaviors with strangers 
visiting the group 



Asks directly for criticisms of his 

new behaviors 
Seeks to refine new beha\dors and 

make them more effective 
Gives feedback to others 
Ventures opinion which he kr.ows 

others in the group might find 

startling caning from him 
Expresses strong feelings to others 
Objects to sOTe procedures the 

coach has used 



Careful Group dse 



The student: 



Risky Group Use 



The student: 
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These tables illustrate how the abstract labels must be defined into 
operational counterparts for teaching purposes ; but it must be remeinbered 
that just as definitions bear little meaning removed from the theory they 
explain, so too the operational definitions lose meaning if renioved from 
the theory, or concept, trom whidi they derive ; their meaning is derived 
deductively. Because in precise definitions the operational definitiom> 
consist of "overt" behaviors like look at ,rgad, lean foward , they can be 
interpreted differently as we saw earlier. Tliey can also overlap: a 
behavior like interviewing might occur in defining a problem or in choosing 
alternatives . Thus they have no theoretical meaning or explanatory power 
outside of the theory for which they were postulated as observable behaviors. 



A Way to Measure Problem Solving Hunan Relations Skills 



The position taken in this paper leads to a useful and useable means 
for deteimining whether or not a person has the capability to apply problem 
solving and hunan. relations skills appropriately and responsibly tp, problems 
arising in life situations: in other words whether or not he has^ife 
'Skills". When asked to solve a problem (act on his environment) or to 
resolve a conflict (interact with others to solve a problem) , the skilled 
"Life Skiller" can tell what he musfdo and vrtw he must do it and he can 
do it . If he is asked, "DeTine the problem,^e collects facts and phrases 
a search question with the words, "In what ways might...?". If he is asked 
to interpret what he was doing when he said, '*Let*s decide viiat to do," he 
canadentify the purpose of his behavior. In otiier words, if he is given 
an abstract direction, he can operationaliz^ it and do it; when he is given 
an operational direction he can do it and explain it > abstracting it to a 
meaningful level. , 

In perfbiming these actions , tell and shoi-^ what to do and why you did 
it,, various levels of proficiency in botli acticii and verbalization skill 

be expected at both the concrete and the abstract levels. Just as an 
IQ compares the ways different people perform the same skills defined as 
Vskills of intelligence", so a PSQ could likely be developed to measure 
the quantity and quality of skill perfoimance for skills defined as 
•'Problem Solving Skills". The skills Would be perfonned at a concrete 
level, but interpreted at an abstract level. 



llie Life Skills Course, while not demanding sophisticated language 
to explain and show how skills are performed, demands proficiency in both 
these processes' Tn the article, "The Stud>' of Problem Solving in the Life 
Skills Course", R. Himsl talks about the processes of abstracting and applying 
as the learning model. It shavs how the student alternates the two processes. 
In the Life Skills Course, in the lesson Evaluating Problem Sohdng Skills , 
the concrete and abstract are matched by the student (h^ talks about themj, 
he teaches them to others (he explains them) and he displays them in group 
iiiteraction (he applies them). 
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The student in Life Skills is not expected to expound on all tlie 
canple^cities of his problem solving behaviors; like the researcher he w'ould 
experi'^nce great difficulty. But he does perfom the same type of process, 
on a less sophisticated level. At the end of the course he should have 
more awareness of what he kncws and does and the capability to perfom more 
skills than when he entered. If a PSQ were established, it could provide 
standards against which to measure progress. At present the student and 
his fellow group members give subjective ratings in the lesson. Evaluating 
Problem Solving Skills . They rate each other on past perfomance and on 
performance in a group. A more sophisticated developnent of these techniques 
could well lead to useful criterion measures for others to follow. Stan- 
dardization of the measure with various groups could help answer the question, 
'IVhat level of skill and awareness is optimal for 'success' in dealing with 
problems life presents?". It could also help define more precisely those 
behaviors explainable as himan relations skills, thinking skills or problem 
solving skills when taken to an abstract and theoretical level. 



Problem Solving and Human Relations Skills Defined 



This paper explored the problem of clarifying complex, human, even 
"ubiquitous" behavior in order to arrive at definitions that can guide 
course development and lead to criterion measures , particularly in relation 
to the Life Skills course. 



The exploration posited certain assunptions to clarify various aspects 
of the problem. As a result of the discussion, these definitions are 
offered to aid further development of skill training in the Life Skills 
course: » 



Problem solving skills in the Life Skills context refer to those 
behaviors directed towards effecting positive change in one's environment,. 
In using goal directed behaviors, the "problem solver" often interacts 
with other persons as he acts on problans of a static or dynamic nature; 
he adapts his strategies appropriately and responsibly to take into account 
those elements of the problem which interfere with its successful resolution. 



Human relations skills in the Life Skills context refer to those 
behaviors directed tward self or others which enhance interaction so that 
interpersonal conflicts 4o not interfere with the "problem solver's" efforts 
to cooperatively work with others toward problem solution. As problems in 
the Life Skills course almost always include other persons, and certainly 
aiv/ays oneself, human relations skills receive prominent attention. 
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Hunan Relations skills , while frequently considered synonymous with 
Problem Solving Skills, might rather be considered a body of knowledge 
related to more fomal disciplines. This approach would provide a way to 
study and analyse the laws of himan interaction and to model the most 
profitable skills that have been identified. Problem solving skills, then, 
would be directed towards goal achievement, assuning the necessity for the 
"problan s^olver" to adapt his skills to account for the elements involved 
in the situation. 
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APPENDIX 



Quotations Relating to Problem Solving, Hunan Relations and Thinking Skills 

s Keeping in mind the idea of the two axes , the ^ s t ract - concre te or 
concept-behavior axis and the animate - inanimate or things -people axis , and 
looking for similarities or overlap in the descriptors used to discuss 
problem solving, hunan relations and thinking skills, consider these quotes 
found in scanning the literature: 



Concerning definitions of problem solving; 



Gagne: 



"Problem solving is an inferred change in human capability 
that results in tbe acquisition of a generalizable rule 
which is novel to the individual, which cannot have been 
established by direct recall, and which can manifest itself 
in applicability to the solution of a class of problems." 



Adkins 5 
Rosenberg : 



"Application of knowledge to the solution of problems." 



Kaplan: 



'The simplicity of any one reconstruction of any one method 
is not meant to deaden awareness of the complexity of the 
process of inquiry taken as a whole. If we are to do ^ 
justice to this complexity, I think it is hard to improve 
on P.W. Bridgman's remark that 'the scientist has no other 
method than doing his damnedest!'". 



Gregory: 



"Creative innovation is the result of subconscious 
communication with the conscious... 
Scientific problem solving is a means of facilitating 
all the stages of thinking, including incubation and 
illumination, by conscious programming of the sub- 
conscious." 



Concerning hun.'^ relations behavior: 



Ivey: "Hunan relations is defined as behaviors exhibited in relation 
to self and other individuals, and with groups. Thus an 
individual thinking about himself is engaging in hunan relations 
behavior (in this case, the direct observation of behavior is 
available only to the individual behaving). Two individuals 
meeting in an interpersonal interaction are engaging in 
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hunan, relations behaviors. School classroons or group dynamics 
sessions represent situations where a vast series of hunan 
relations behaviors are emitted. In short, any behavior or 
behaviors engaged in intra- or inter-personal activity represents 
human relations behavior. No one can escape behaving in a hunan 
relations framework. 

Any hunan relations behavior represents a value decision. To 
behave means to decide. Decision making implies three phases of 
activity. 

' (1) A problem is defined. In hunan relations we might consider^ 
the issues of how a principal might respond to a child "sent to 
the office". (It may be observed that defining the problon 
actually represents considering alternatives for \ definition of 
the problem and then ccxnmitting oneself to a definition.) 

(2) Consideration of alternative solutions to the problem. 
This step represents "divergent thinking" and is closely allied 
to concepts of creativity. Once a problem is defined, it is 
essential that many alternative solutions be considered. In 
.the case of the' school child, the principal should consider 
*many alternatives for his behavior (e.g., a spanking, a scolding^, 
^-wam fatherly chat, do nothing., etc.). 

(3) A decision is made to canmit oneself to what is seen as | 
the most likely alternative. The principal might decide to 
listen to the child and then decides to try to help the child 
see the implications of his behavior and then suggests changes 
to both the student and the teacher. Important in effective 
decision making or "convergent thinking" is the ability to 
reflect constantly on the decision made and to be able to 
change one's mind should additional evidence present itself. 

(4) Now, while it is possible to describe the decision of 
framework as it has been above, it is equally clear that most 
hunan behavior does not sickly go through such a process. Most 
of our behavior is "automatic". Courses in school administration, 
the micro -teaching framework, laboratory experiences in science 
all attempt to bring the learner to greater awareness of the 
processes by which such decisions are made. They then may re- 
turn to their decision framework to help clarify difficult 
problems. Thinking in hunan relations can involve the same 
process of bringing methods of decision to increased awareness. 



To sun up: 

(1) Hunan relations io defined as behaviors exhibited m 
relation to self and others, and with groups. 

(2) Hunan relation behaviors represent value decisions 
made on the basis of: 
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a. definitions. o£ problem; 

b. consideration o£ .alternative behaviors; and 

c. commitment to a course o£ action!. 

\ 

In addition, it was suggested that much hui^p relations activity 
does not actually take into account these dimensions o£ decision. 
Pulsating thinking is presented as a concept\^hich integrates 
the three stages o£ decisions into one activity. 

(3) The processes o£ hunan relations behavior We similar to 
the processes of administration, teaching, or simply being a 

\ ■ 

Rogers: 'Taking all of this section, we may attempt to compress it into 
one overall law governing interpersonal relationships, specifying 
the functional relationship between the constructs. ^Here is such 
an attempt. ^ 



ConyerselyT' the greater the communicated incongruence of 
experience , awareness , and behavior, the more the ensuing 
relationship will involve further communication with the same 
quality, disintegration of accurate understanding, lessened 
psychological adjustment in both parties, and mutual dis- 
s at is fact ion in the relationship . 



Ccmiment . This is still a theory in the making, rather than a 
finished product. It does not grow out of consideration of 
research data and grows only partly out of experience. Basically, 
it is deduced from the theory of therapy and projects into a 
new area a series of hypotheses which now require confirmation 
or disproof. The evidence gained in such studies should not 
only modify or confinn the theory of interpersonal relationships 
but should reflexively throw new light on the theoiy of therapy 
as well. 



Evidence . It is believed that there is .evidence from experience 
and some research evidence concerning this theory. It seems 
preferable, however, simply to present it as a deduced theory.'* 



Conceining thinking skills 



Gregory: "Scientific thinking is in definite contrast to other ways of 

thought. It is not a panacea or a guarantee of success. Instead, 
it is a method of thinking that increases the probability of 
achieving relative success in the shortest possible length of 
time." 
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Gregory: *'It is important to enliance the point that steps of scientific 

problem solving would not be confused with the stages of thinking 
(Preparation, Incubation, Insight, or Illumination, Verification)* 
The method of scientific problem solving is a way of activating 
the stages of thinking* It is an 'out-of-our-skins ' family of 
sequential, integrated steps which guide a series of conscious 
mental functions/* 



Ivey: 'This type of approach to thinking and behaving could be called 
'pulsating thinking'. It is behavior which involves individuals 
constantly in divergent and convergent thinking in their effort 
to understand and organize their world. Distinctions between 
convergent and divergeijt thinking may be unnecessary. While 
three phases have been presented for decision making, it may be 
observed that each of the three phases involves simultaneously 
consideration of alternatives and simultaneous decision. For 
example, when an alternative is ^dded to a framework, the 
selection of the alternative was a decision...** 

*The moment one thinks of a possible solution and holds it in 
suspense, he turns back to the facts. He has now a point of 
view that leads him to new observations and recollections and 
to a reconsideration of observations already made in order to 
"test the worth of the suggested way out. Unless he uses the 
suggestion so as to guide to new observations instead of 
exercising suspended judgment, he accepts it as soon as it 
presents itself.** 



**A technical teim for the observed facts is data . The data 
form the material that has to be interpreted, accounted for, 
explained; or, in the case of deliberation as to what to do or 
how to do it, to be managed and utilized. The suggested solutions 
for the difficulties disclosed by observation fom ideas . Data 
(facts) and ideas (suggestions, possible solutions) thus form 
the two indispensable and correlative factors of all reflective 
activity. The two factors are carried on by means respectively 
of observation (in which for convenience is included memory of 
prior observations of similar cases) and inference . The latter 
runs beyond what is actually present. It relates, therefore, 
to what is possible, rather than to what is actual. It proceeds 
by anticipation, supposition, conjecture, imagination. All 
foresight, prediction, planning, as well as theorizing and 
speculation, are characterized by excursion from the actual 
into tjie possible. Hence (as we have already seen) what is 
inferred demands a double test: first the process of foiming 
the idea or supposed solution is checked by constant cross 
reference to the conditions observed to be actually present; 
secondly the idea after it is formed is tested by acting upon 
it, overtly if possible, otherwise in imagination. The 
consequences of this action confirm, modify, or refute the idea. 



Dewey: 
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There will always be the two sides: the conditions to be 
accounted for, dealt with, and the ideas that are plans for 
dealing with them or are si:ppositions for interpreting and 
explaining the phenomena/' 

Gregory: "Scientific problem solving facilitates the ability of the 

conscious mind to communicate with the sii- conscious, thereby 
speeding \jp the stages of thinking." 

J vex; ^Puls at ingJhinKing „ ^ ^ 



"Stage I : Problem Definition 

A. Consideration of alternative definitions of 
the problem. (Divergent thinking.) 

B. Tentative commitment to one definition of 
the problem. (Convergent thinking.) 



Stage II: Consideration of Albemative Solutions 

A. Development of; as many alternative solutions 
to the problem as^possible. (Divergent 
thinking.) 

- ' ^. \^ 

B. It may be noted that the decision to include 
a thought as a possible alternative solution 
or reject it as irrelevant to the problem is 
convergent thinking. , 

C. If it is difficult to discover alternatives, 
a redefinition of the problem and a return to 
Stage I may be necessary. (Feedbadc.) 



Stage III: Decision for Action 

A. Consideration of the possible inplications for 
action of each alternative. (Divergent thinking.) 

B. A tentative commitment is made to a course of 
action . (Convergent thinking . ) 

C. If none of the alternatives seems suitable or 
the decision proves inadequate, return to Stage 
III A to examine othei^ alternatives, or Stage 
II to develop new alternatives or Stage I to 
reconceptualize the problem. (Feedback.)" 
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Concerning the animate -inanimate axis: 



Straus : ''A problem has been solved when the state of conflict has 

been removed, lessened, or changed satisfactorily, A problem 
is solved when we are content, or resigned to what we have 
done, when the situation is a little better, when it is resolved 
in some way* Solve is an unfortunate word to have to use because 
it has a connotation of the clarity and finality involved in 
mathematical problem- solvlTig* We should use the word resolve... 
but remember that solving is really reducing tiie state of 
conflict." \ 



Hodnett: ''The solving of problems is the search for order, for the 
overconing of disorder. 

A solution rarely if ever equals the answer. It is the one 
that you have chosen as the best in the circimstances. Another 
might work better. Under other circimstances you might choose 
another. Still, while you look for the best answer for a 
specific problem at a specific time, you hope to find one that 
will work for similar problems in the future. 
Ifliat you might take from the scientist - and what the scientist 
might apply to problems outside his specialty - is the habit 
of approaching problems in an organized way. 
Problem solving is not merely the search for order. It is the 
establishment and cultivation of order once it is discovered. 
Problems change. Even as you study a problem it changes. Your 
efforts to solve it will change it." 

I 

Straus : " Problem-solving can be seen as a constant balancing process 
between strategies that attack from different directions and 
that each direction may have an opposite that is equally valid." 

Straus: "A general kind of plan to approach the problem in stages 

can be seen reflected in professional docunentation in all fields. 
These stages, or phases are generally: problem perception, 
problem definition and analysis, planning and prediction, 
alternative generation, evaluation, and synthesis. 
These phases can be seen as different goals in problem-solving, 
a different object of focus for our strategies. In problem 
perception the strategies act as a filter to help us see vAiat 
is in front of us." 



Hodnett: "Problems are conplex Many problems are not merely complex. 

Ihey are in reality complexes group of problans put under 
one heading for convenience of reference." 
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Dewey: two limits of every unit of thinking are a perplexed, 

troubled, or confused situation at the beginning and a cleared- 
up, unified, resolved situation at the close." 



Concerning the abstract -concrete axis: 

Kaplan: •'This book will contain no definition of "scientific method", 
whether for the study of man or for any other science. My 
reason in part, is that I believe that there are other and 
often better ways of making meanings clear than by giving 
definitions. But I also forgo a definition because I believe 
there is no one thing to be defined. To revert to an earlier 
metaphor, one could as well speak of 'the jnethod' for baseball, 
there are ways of. pitching, hitting, and running bases; ways of 
fielding; managerial strategies for pinch hitters and relief 
pitchers; ways of signaling," coaching, and maintaining team 
spirit. Ml of these, and more besides, entfer into playing' 
the game well , and each of them has an indefinite nunber of 
variants. We could say, of course, that there is only one 
way to play: to score runs if you are batting, and to prevent 
them if you are not. And this statement would be about as 
lielpful as any general and abstract definition of scientific 
method! Tlie questions important to the players arise at a more 
specific and concrete level." 

./ 

Kaplan: "Scientists and philosophers use a logic- -they have a cognitive 
style vAiidi is more or less logical and some of them also 
foimulate it explicitly. I call the foimer the ' logic- in-use ' , 
and the latter the 'reconstructed logic'. We can no more take 
them to be identical or even assuiie an exact correspondence 
betiveen them, than we can in the case of the decline of Rome 
and Gibbon's account of it, a patient's fever and his physician's 
explanation of it!" 



Ivey: "Hunan relations is not a mysterious activity. Rather, it is 
a codifiable set of behaviors which describes what goes on 
between people. Important in this model is that thinking and 
behavior are viewed as one and the same thing.* The human 
relations framework presented here is concerned only witli 
directly observable hunan behaviors..." 
"A reconstructed logic is not a description but rather an 
idealization of scientific" practise." 



Skinner (1968) has stated, "To think often means simply to behave." 
He further observes that "behavioral processes, such as learning, 
discriminating, generalizing, and abstracting. . .are not behavior but 
changes in behavior." Skinner believes it is not necessary to teach 
generalization, for example, but it may suffice sijnply to teadi the 
behaviors which lead the child to mj^e abstractions or generalizations. 
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Kaplan: "Behavioral science is involved in a double process of inter- 
pretation, and it is this vAxidi is responsible for such of its 
techniques as are distinctive. The behavioral scientist must 
first arrive at an act meaning, that is, construe wh.t conduct 
a particular piece of behavior represents ; and then he must 
search for the meaning of the interpreted action, its inter- 
connections with other actions or circunstances. He must 
first see the act of maiicing a ballot or operating a machine 
as the action of casting a vote, and then pursue his stucfy 
of voting behavior." 



'Vhitla: "Gulford acknowledges that the abilities defined by his 

model (Model of Intellect) do not represent functions that 
operate separately in behavior and that there are *many 
intricate kinds of mutual involvement of abilities in 
everyday life' ." 



Hodnett: "Learning to solve problems is like learning to play baseball. 

You learn to throw, to catch, to bat, to run bases ,jto make . ' 
plays, and to execute all sorts of refinements of these .basic 
skills. You do not learn to play baseball. You learn these 
basic skills separately, and you put them together in new 

combinations every game There is no one-two-three method 

for solving problons \ You learn the skills , and you ccirf)ine 
them to play the game as circunstances dictate." 

Bales: 'The objective of the category system is described in global 
teims as follows: 'It is assimed that the goal of the social 
scientist is to discover "empirical generalizations" about 
hunan behavior and to show that these observed unifoimities 
are special cases or special combinations of more abstract and 

more general propositions* The kinds of content to be 

recorded were to reveal structure and c^amics of interaction." 

Gregory: "Scientific problem solving was developed by abstracting the 

.best elements from many accepted methods of research and problem 
solving. Hie steps of the method are arranged in their most 
effective operational sequence. Creative imagination in all its ^ 
dimensions has been systematically combined both directly and 
indirectly with the cold, analytical logic of scientific reasoning. 
Scientific problem solving must not be thought of as a structured 
Arthur Murray dance step. Instead, it is a self-corrective way 
of thinking that has been designed to be flexible yet focused. 
It alternately demands creative and imaginative thinking and 
then the application of rigorous methods of judgmental logic." 
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A PHILOSOPHIC BASIS FOR LIFE SKILLS: 
A COURSE IN APPLIED PPDBLEM SOLVING 



- R, Himsl 



Introduction . We may define philosophy as a statement of general 
principles governing a field of activity, in this instance, the implemen- 
tation* of the Life Skills Course, As a philosophy, this statement links 
certain essential aspects of the Life Skills Course: objectives of the 
course, certain definitions, the view of learning on which the course 
depends, the kind of man the course seeks to develop, and teaching 
methods • 



The Objectives of the Life Skills Course . Life Skills vnesns problem 
solving behaviors appropriately and responsibly applied in the management 
of one^s personal affairs. This definition implies the main objectives 
of the Life Skills training: the course aims to produce graduates vdio 
will draw from a repertoire of problem solving behaviors to meet tlie prob- 
lems of everyday life. To produce graduates viio can do this, the course 
provides practice in the use of these behaviors. These problem solving 
behaviors include behaviors as specific as accepting and making use of 
criticism (feedback), asking for help, asking questions, keeping records, 
listening, classifying, clarifying, rank ordering, predicting consequences, 
planning, brains tanning, forcing relationships, using criteria, and 
expressing feelings. More generally, it includes such skills as recog- 
nizing problem situations, identifying assumptions, fomilating alter- 
native solutions to problems > defining problems, carrying out plans, and 
evaluating the effectiveness with which the student carries out his 
plan and achieves his goal. The extent to which the student uses these 
new behaviors in his life after completing the course measures his 
success; accordingly, the student n^ets the criterion of success on tlie 
course if he shows evidence of using the new behaviors. l 

Restricting tlie use of these skills to the management of personal 
affairs by the definition, circumscribes the course objectives. It places 
^'the use of these skills in a somewhat limited, if highly relevant context, 
*that of the personal relationshijjs of the individual, and distinguishes 
them from those skills particular to the job a person might "^hold. The 
course defines the term '•perscmi affairs'S by describing Life Skills as 
those behaviors an individual uses managing his affairs with respect to 
self, family,, community, job, and leisure. Most learning theory, and 
much experience affirm that the' more the learning situation; resembles 
the practical situation, the gf eater the amount of transfei]; the more 
abstracted the learning situat/ion, the more difficult the learning. 
The course aims to provide learning situations which carry /elements of 
real life situations, or better yet, it aims to create reajL life situa- 
tions in which to use the skills. 
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But if the specific objectives of the course develop the effective 
use of problem solving behaviors in the management of personal affairs, 
a rather less clearly defined objective both subsumes and follows their 
development: the course aims to develop an individual confident enough 
to express himself in the discriminating use of these new behaviors. The 
course builds upon those effective behaiviors already possessed by the 
students by adding new behaviors to his repertoire; in the course he 
recognizes the strengths he already has, and learns of strengths he may 
never before have recognized. 

Learning . A basic principle necessarily concerns the concept of 
learning implied in tlie Life Skills Course* Learning has at least two, 
not entirely distinct ineanings. Simply, and most satisfyingly , learning 
means changed behavior. Scrutiny of that definition exposes some short- 
comings , but these shortcomings notwithstanding, the Life Skills Course 
says that learning takes place if students change their behaviors to 
matcli those behaviors described by the course objectives • In addition 
to meaning changed behavior, learning, in the Life Skills sense, also 
means the use of knowledge, and in this connection the course materials 
define a skill as "the application of knowledge to the solution of a 
problem.'' In a broad sense, the use of knowledge has behavioral qualities 
to it, but such behavior may appear secondarily; in other words, before 
tlie behavior appears, the student carries out some mental processes, 
which may constitute new learning, but the behavioral evidence may not 
adequately indicate such learning. Learning, in the sense of changed / 
behavior, shows itself vAien the student achieves the objective of the 
lesson; in the second sense the observer may only assume the learning; 
he assumes that because teaching has taken place, some learning has also 
occurred. 



These overlapping views of learning seem consistent with Polanyi's 
(1958) description of tacit and explicit knowledge. Polanyi describes 
tacit knowledge as the 'feel' of a situation. He calls explicit know- 
ledge those things usually described as knowledge, as set out in 
writing, maps and mathematical formulae. TTie learner may have difficulty 
articulating his knowledge in words; he may not make it explicit in 
Pofanyi's sense, but he may know it well enough in spite of that. He 
says, "... at all mental levels, it is not the functions of articulate 
logical operations, but the tacit powers of the mind that are decisive/' 
(Polanyi, 1958, p. 19) The Life Skills Course expresses the same sort 
of realization, v/ith the description of the different domains of know- 
ledge using terminology from Bloom's (1956) taxonomy. The cognitive 
domain seems to coincide with Polanyi 's concept of explicit knowledge, 
and the affective and psychomotor domains draw much from his concept^ 
of tacit knowledge. The Life Skills Course exploits the tacit learning 
powers, encouraging the students to recognize the personal quali^ of 
their feelings and to become actively involved in the use and consequences 
of tlie acquisition of knowledge. The deliberate use of role-play ,\:(or 
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example, as a means of projecting the student into a new situation 
presumes that a learner can apprehend in part only, the meaning of a 
new experience by an intellectual appreciation of it; his involvement 
of intellect, body, and emotion, can affect the nature of the learning. 
In some lessons in the Life Skills Course, students predict the con- 
sequences of a particular set of personal interactions after reading 
about a situation, and then acting out certain elements of the 
situation in role play and arriving at additional, alternative predic- 
tions- Reading about the situation enables the participants to main- 
tain ai^tached view, but the role-play situation requires them to put 
more than their intellect to work; it involves also their physical 
appearance, their voices, their emotioas, and their energies and new, 
unexpected learnings follow from this greater involvement of self. 



The Life Skills Course acknowledges tlie place of feelings and 
emotions in the learning process • It encourages the students to express 
their feelings about thfe topic under discussion and provides situations 
in which the students can act upon their feelings. The admission of 
these aspects into the learning process admits also a subjective quality 
to knowledge and knowledge in a pure objective sense vanishes, since ^ 
no learner apprehends without the involvement of feelings, pre-existing 
"cognitive maps" and experiences, all of whicli have an individual 
aspect to them, shared with no one else. As jsl practical result of this 
orientation, the coach backs away from categorical replies to the student s 
request for the "right answer,'* He tells the students, ''I can tell you 
what people have found out; I can show you vAiat they say; but you must 
judge on the basis of what you know, and on your own experience, what 
is the right answer." 



Such an approach to learning legitimizes past experiences and 
feelings possessed by the student. Though the casual observer might 
regard the coaching procedures which draw out these experiences as 
manipulative rituals aimed at gaining the students' support for the 
course activities, or as a means of currying the favor of the students 
for ease of control, a view of learning which sees the student placing 
his new knowledge against a unique network of emotion, experience, self 
concept, and cognitive style, suggests an ethical reason for these methods. 
If the Life Skills coach recognizes that each individual in his group 
carries a unique life experience to the learning setting which affects 
his response to it, he recognizes at the same time that he can make 
no assumptions about the reactions of his students; and he must encourage 
the students to express these reactions lest they continue m suppressed 
and unrecognized form, remaining unchanged and standing in the way of 
new learning. 

The philosophic disposition leads to an acknowledgement of the 
feelings of the learner wliich differ from those given by many of our 
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dominant social institutiais* In the family, church, school, and most 
adult interpersonal actions, people strive to develop control of 
feelings; in practice, this means tlieir suppression. An early con- 
ception of the Life Skills Course included provision for the recog- 
nition of feelings, because the designers considered that failure to 
do so left an obstacle in the way of effective (cognitive) learning, 
Tliat seemed reason enougii, but a find in the writing of A.R. Luria 
(1966) extended this notion, Luria says that expression and discussion 
of feelings increase the control which the individual has over them. 
Polanyi adds to our understanding by saying, in effect, that acknowledge- 
ment of feeling and control of feeling, if nothing more happens, helps, 
but more than tliat he says learning does not take place without feeling 
and action, Polanyi would have those who plan learning experiences 
involve all aspects of a person^ in the new learning; thus the learning, 
whether a mental process or a neW behavior, takes on a dynamic personal 
quality, Tliis concept of learning, as a very personal 'act has a useful 
consistency with the development o£. the individual confident in the use 
of the new behaviors; it says that t{ae mature individual recognizes and 
accepts himself, respecting his own uniqueness and that of others around 
him, \ 

The Nature of Man and Life Skills > The foregoing implies an exis- 
tential man, validating knowledge oji the basis of personal experience 
and utility. This personal interpretation perforce rejects interpreta- 
tions of value and trutli outside the individual. The intense personal 
involvement of the individual in learning deliberately promotes the 
development of tlie student's use of the new knowledge, strengthening his 
ability to account for his behaviors and his will to accept responsibility 
for his. behaviors. 



lliis philosophic disposition reflects a like orientation in course 
design. The definition of Life Skills as "problem solving behaviors 
responsibly and appropriately used ..." refers to the student's ultimate 
responsibility for his actions, a logical expectation for an adult 
learner, llie appropriate use of the skill requires the learner to 
modify and adapt his behavior to the press of circumstances; f urtliermore , 
it emphasizes the personal qualities of the knowledge and skills. It says 
to the stuilent that he must judge the use of the behavior in the circum- 
stance, Tlie lesson design em^iasizes personal responsibility and 
accountability for the practice of the skills, rejecting appeal to excuse 
making and li^ragging statements which actually reveal the students' reluc- 
tance to tryi the new behavior. The student practices his skills in the 
*Tiere and^now." Originally, this restriction aimed at preventing the 
student from dipping into the past to explore in a kind of amateur \ 
psycho-analysis, things in his past over which he had no control; it \ 
prevented the group, or any menber in the group from attempting ques- \ 
tionable and possibly dangerous interpretations. But when seen from 
the existential point of view, practice of the skills in the here and 
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now takes on an imperative and liberating quality: nothing can change 
tlic past; the student can however learn to perform effectively in tlie 
present, A persistent use of the past, without the encumbrance of 
regrets or worries enables the student to approach his learning in the 
best possible frame of mind. Encounter techniques in the Life Skills 
Group, and continued contact with the world outside the group thrust 
the student again and again into the midst of his own learning, telling 
him, ''This is youl This is lifel Forget the good fairies, and don't 
hlme the fates I" 



But if the student must behave responsibly, how does the Life Skills 
Course meet the requirement for training in responsible behavior? If we 
grant all the foregoing, and assume that because of training in the Life 
Skills Course, the student acquires all the skills the course contains, 
the statement that the student uses the skills "responsibly" identifies 
a problem. This word suggests value judgments of some sort. Clearly, 
training which gave the students skills and no judgment as to their 
use, or gave no practice in their responsible use, would reflect a faulty 
design; the course design must identify the criteria for responsible use 
of skills, and provide practice in the application of the criteria. 



In an extensive discussion of this matter. Introduction to Moral 
Education , John Wilson identifies five criteria which a man's opinions 
must meet to qualify as moral opinions. He says that moral opinions must 
be freely held; they must be rational; they must be impartial as between 
persons; they must be prescriptive, and they must be overriding, 
(Wilson, 1967, p, 77) Wilson's discussion provides a useful structure 
for an examination of the adequacy of the response of the Life Skills 
Course to the need for morality, or responsibility identified in the 
definition of the term. Life Skills, For present purposes, we assume 
that the first two criteria of moral opinions, viz,, they must be freely 
held and they must be rational, explain themselves. When Wilson requires 
impartiality in an opinion as a third. criterion, he requires the opinion, 
to hold for everyone in all places; if an individual holds an opinion 
impartially, in Wilson's sense, he may not judge his owii actions by one 
standard, and use another standard to judge the actions of someone else. 
When he requires the prescriptive quality, he says that the person holding 
the opinion morally, must take action as a result of his opinion; he may 
not only judge. In describing his fifth criterion, Wilson says that a 
moral opinion takes precedence over other opinions; the opinion has an 
overriding quality. 



In what ways do the content and the processes of the Life Skills 
Course, providing for a "responsible" use of skills, meet these criteria 
for morality? Wilson's first two criteria for moral opinions, that they 
must be freely held and that they must be rational, derive from states 
within the individual. The Life Skills Course seems to respect these 
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two criteria. With respect to the free holding of an opinion, Wilson's 
first criterion, the coaching process, acknowledges tlie place of the past 
experiences of the student by affirming his ri^t to decide to use 
the new found skill. The course methods say, 'Itfe have an array of new 
behaviors which you may find helpful in your everyday life, but you must 
decide when, where and how to use this new skill." The structure of 
the lesson provides the student with opportunity to develop his own 
views and to express them. The evocation phase of the lesson deliberately 
encourages the expression of freely held opinions. In the application 
phase of the lesson, the student implements plans relating to his 
problems, and he can veto the plan if he finds it objectionable. 

O 

* The design of the objective enquiry phase of the lessons aims at 
creating some rational basis for Wilson's second criterion, opinion and 
attitude formation, and the actions related to these opinions and attitudes. 
During this phase of the lesson, the student conducts an investigation of 
sources containing information relevant to the topic at hand. He makes 
his own judgment on the value of these and tests his developing opinions 
in the interactions with others in his group. 



Wilson's third criterion for a moral opinion requires impartiality 
as between persons: an individual must see himself as others see him, 
and perhaps more important, must see others as he sees himself. The 
student needs the skill to sense the response of others to circumstances, 
to observe the changes in others as indicated by voice, gesture, posture, 
and word. He needs the skills to defer judging the reason for the change, 
and he needs the skill to enquire after the reason for the change. Further- 
more, he needs the skill of questioning the effects of his own behavior 
upon others. How does the Life Skills Course meet these needs? 



The coach receives training in practical behavioral analysis; he 
receives skill training in acting upon the meaning of his behavioral 
analysis. The early part of the course contains exercises which develop 
analytic skills in the students; tlie coach uses videotape recordings to 
help the students in self- assessment. Many lessons contain practice in 
the meaningful use of feedback. Exercises in the course require the use 
of role-play techniques, followed by analysis of events and feelings to 
help the students understand the reaction of others to a particular situa- 
tion. The exercises cf this nature aim at enlarging the student's 
perceptive powers. The activity assumes that a person can increase his 
understanding of others when he has these skills, and it assumes that 
he will act out of an increased consideration for others when he sees 
his reflection in their faces. 



Wilson's fourth criterion for a moral opinion requires the opinions 
to prescribe an action. .Tlie Life Skills requirement for responsible use 
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of the problem solving behavior as specified in tlie definition of a life 
skill relates to tliis criterion. The individual says to himself, "I 
have considered the basis for my action, its effect upon otliers, its 
relationship to my personal need and have decided to do it I" In the 
course, each lesson prepares the student for skill practice, an appli - 
cation . In that part of tlie lesson called the objective enquiry , 
the student examines the "facts," and considers their meaning in the 
context of his own needs and the effect of these actions on those around 
him. This seeking of objective knowledge provides him with a rational 
basis on which to act. 



• The responsible use of behavior also meets Wilson's fifth criterion, 
the requirement tor an overriding quality to opinion, as set out in the 
definition. Wilson explains the meaning of his overriding quality by 
saying that the individual justifies his actions in relationship to the 
interests of others* When a person declares himself iu action, he impli- 
citly requests the judgment of other people. The submission of his 
action to the judgment of others invites them to judge his behavior 
as responsible. He then uses their response to affect and modify sub- 
sequent uses of his skills , applying once again the entire set of criteria 
in further development of his opinions and his further action. 



The Training Methodology reflects the directions indicated by the 
objectives, the limitations implied by the definition of tlie term. Life 
Skills , the need to provide for an ease of skill transfer, the training 
nie3s of the students, and the need for the development of "en route" 
skills. Tlie methodologies have a consistency with the concept of learning 
described earlier as complex interaction of cognition, emotion, and action. 



Several factors determine the size of the Life Skills Learning 
Group of 12-15 students. Tlie need for skill training, and the practice 
of "small" behaviors on which other larger skills depend require a ratlier 
smaller group. Furthermore, since people use Life Skills to express 
tliemselves, the use of new skills in effect means new self expression. 
A small group of people permits development of enough trust among members 
so that everyone but the most timorous has enough courage to test him- 
self in new behavioral style. Groups of tliis size permit the coach to 
use feedback techniques, including the use of videotape recording. In a 
group of this size, tlie coach can provide for effective feedback, and tlie 
person receiving it has enough intimacy with the group to indicate the 
extent to which he can take feedback. ^ A group of 12-15 students should 
contain a broad range of personality types and a broad range of personal 
skills, the range of personality types and their associated reactions 
gives the student a "cross section" of the society in which he lives; 
the group simulates tlie larger society surrounding the student. The 
coach can use the range of personal skills possessed by the whole group 
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as a whole as an instructional resource; for exainple he can have one 
student iixDdel a desired skill for another student seeking to learn it. 



Tlie course meets the need for skill transfer through its content, 
its structure, and its methodology. The situations presented in tlie 
lesson have' a validity in the lives of the students, representing as 
they do situations typical of those found by the students in their day- 
to-day lives. The role-plays and case studies are based upon actual 
experiences. The structure of the lessons contain procedures to help 
the student transfer his skills. Each lesson has five parts to it; in 



skill in a real life situation. "EHe group move to tlie fifth or 
evaluation i^iase of the lesson, the coach works with the group to assess 
the effectiveness with which the student completed the application 
phase. In order to complete the transfer process, the student teaches 
tlie skill he has just learned to another person. This procedure insures 
mastery of the skill cognitively and behaviorally; it also develops 
affective support since the student must internalize the values on 
which the behavior depends before he can effectively demonstrate it 
to others. , 



Tlie learning group of 12-15 students permits the coach to attend to 
the individual needs of the students to a greater extent, than could a 
larger group; in order to supplement the opportunity if or individual 
attention which the small group offers, the coach has training in other 
small group techniques: group discussion, individual study, working in 
groups of two's and three's. 

Summary. Tlie Life Skills Course provides students with training in 
the use of problein solving skills in their daily lives. ^ IVhen students 
learn in' the activities of the course, they show their learning in 
changed behavior and it results from a complex interplay of cognition, 
feeling and action. Students should express their feelings, and the 
Life Skills Course provides them with a vocabulary to do so. Learning 
adds new behaviors as well as changing old ones. The Life Skills Course 
deals with problems of the existential man in the "here and now." The 
emphasis in the definition of Life Skills on responsible use of behaviors, 
and certain training methodologies meet at least one set of criteria for 
moral education. The training methodologies reflect the directions 
indicated by the objectives and basic definitions. 




student uses his new found 
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EV/\LUATING STUDENl^ Pl^OGRESS IN A LIFE SKILLS OOURSB 



- M.J, Martin aiid R- Himsl 



Uhat skills does the student practise during the Life Skills Course? 
Does he perform the skills expected ol him as stated in the lesson objec- 
tives? How conmitted is the student to use a new skill? Wat evidence 
does the student give that he has or will adopt the new skill?' \\fhat skills 
does tlie student lack? IVhat coach behaviors help the student acquire or 
improve his skills? Can the student describe the skills he practiced in 
a lesson? Can he describe the process he used, or how he used it? Does 
he adjust his behaviors to meet his goals? Does he transfer evaluative 
skills to situations outside the Life Skills Course? How quickly' should 
the coach pace his instruction? When should he recycle skill practise? 
How does the coach assess the readiness of his students to handle problems 
with a high emotional content? Does the student view his progress realis- 
tically? Does the coach view the student's progress accurately? Sliould 
a supervisor intervene? Should the coach request special counselling for 
tlie student? 



To monitor student development and to improve skill performance, the 
Life Skills Coach asks questions like the foregoing. He uses formal and 
informal measures to gather data to help him make decisions to promote 
student growth. Throughout the course, he asks, "On the basis of observed 
behavior, what can I do to cause improved skill performance in each 
student? How can I facilitate maximum cooperation among the students to 
help til em accept and give help to one another?" 



Miile the coach has interest in judging final product skills, tliat 
is, in knowing \^^lether or not the student can perform a given skill, he 
has greater interest in measuring the process the student uses to acquire 
nfew skills. Tliis gives the coach information that helps him promote 
greater proficiency even in the skills the student has when he comes to 
take the Life Skills Course- 



Tlie measures used in the Life Skills Course provide ample opportunity 
for evaluation to take place; an array of techni^jucs exist for tlie super- 
visor, coadi or student to use. Ratlier tlian relying exclusively on out- 
side measures or judgments made by others, the course reinforces ways to 
help the student to use self-evaluation techniques anJ to make better use 
of and, in fact, request assessments as a means of changing his behaviors, 
even after he leaves tlie course. 
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Evaluation Measures ♦ Table 1 describes^ the. Treasures used in tlie Life 
Skills Course/ It indicates the Zyipe of in format idrr generated by the data 
and suggests the decisions that miglit result from analysis* It shoivs who 
uses the various types of information* 



The evaluation requires a precise understanding of the four elements 
of evaluation in training: tlie skill objective stated in words describing 
what the student will do as a result of the training; the measure which 
the instructor and student will use to describe the student's achievement 
of tiie objective; points of especial meaning on the measure; and the in- 
structional decision \^?h^dl the coacli makes on the basis of student achieve- 
ment- The coach concerns himself first with the student's use of the skill, 
rather than with how well* Admittedly, it is hard to separate the two; 
however, some students accomplish a great deal just to use the skill, let 
alone perform it well. The coach therefore seeks performaiice of the new 
skill first, and then seeks proficiency* 



In order to measure student performance, the coach uses the Opportunity 
Response Scale (ORS) * Tlie ORS has four criterion poLnts: No Response, Con- 
strained Response , Voluntar)^ Response, Teaching Response* The No Response 
criterion needs little explanation: regardless of what tlie coach may do, 
the student does not use the new behavior* At the level of Constrained 
Response , the student practises the new skill under some sort of urging* 
The coacli might ask him or coax him to use it; he might remind him that he 
promised to use the skill; he might even threaten him some way, or tlie 
group might put pressure on him to use tlie skill* If the student responds 
under constraint , the coach then has an assessment of his adoption of the 
new behavior- At the level of Voluntary Response , the student uses the new 
skill when the opportunity appearsT If the group has just practised the 
skill of giving feedback, for example, the student operating at the level 
of voluntar)' response uses the new behavior \^en the chance comes along* 
The coacli feels most secure that the students have adopted a new skill 
when they show the Tea ching Response , In order to respond at this level, 
the student has probably said to himself, *'I tliink this skill helped me 
so much that I want to shav it to someone else*** That means that he has 
to feel secure with it, and that he must know it well* 



Each :>ucceeding level of response. No Response , Constrained Response , 
Voluntary Response , Teaching Response , requires a greater commitment irom 
the student thah the precediiig one* ^Certainly, the coach strives to bring 
his students to tiio.lev^l of voluntary response, realizing in his desire 
to do so that students may not move to this level as soon as they first 
practise the skill* 

/ 

In order to keep tally of the skill develOfHuent of the students, the 
coach prepares a Skill Development Record Book - On the basis of a survey 
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of the Life Skills lessons, the coach organizes the skill record as 
indicated below using a separate record for each student. The column 
at the extreme left provides the coach with a precise record of the 
structured recycling of the skills whicli the lesson sequence provides, 
and the second column identifies the skill. The realization by the 
coach that the lesson sequence provides a structured setting in which 
students have added opportunity to use imd teadi the skills , enables him 
to modify his instructional behaviors according to student need. 



Student's Record of Skill Achievement on the Opportunity Response Scale (ORS) 


Student's Name 


Lesson 
Nos. 


Skill Taught 


Date 


Date and Level of Achievement 


No 
Response 


Constrained 
Response 


Voluntary 
Response 


Teaching 
Response 


8, 11, 

13 


Using the "why" 
skills 












3, 

ii, 13 


Identifying 
assumptions 












3, 6 

8 


Rank ordering 





































































The coacJi identifies the skill taught by reference to the lesson 
objective. T\\o lesson objective usually contains two or more processes; 
the underlined process in the objective receives the emphasis in the les- 
son; however, the student has not achieved the lesson objective unless he 
carries out all of the processes described in the objective. Consider an 
example. Suppose that the lesson for a particular day describes this objec- 
tive: 'The student uses the 5WH system and the '^vhy" question to name a 
personal goal ." The student must use the 51VH system as one process, the '"why" 
question as another, and he must name a personal goal as the other, in order 
to reach the lesson objective. Usually the coach seeks to have the students 
use each of the skills during the lesson; however, sometimes .students do not 
respond right away, and the coach has to wait; certainly, they will not al- 
ways respond at the voluntary level right away, and they cannot always teach 
the skill the very day they first practise it. Furthermore, the design o£ 
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some lessons requires a period of time to pass before the student can 
apply soir.e o£ the skills. Carefully kept records reward the coach with 
a.^ear picrare of student growth and provide a useful basis for counsel- 
rfiig students on their progress. 



Overcoming Skill Failure . If the coach rated the student's progress, 
and did no more, he would have contributed little to the skill development 
of his student by such evaluation. As a coach, he wants to promote the 
student's development. Using this next form, as a sort of self discipline, 
helps him accomplish this. 



Life Skills Evaluation Form - Overcoming Skill Failure 


Lesson Date Coach 


Student's Name 


Skill Failure 


Coach's Remedying Behavior 


S a. m 


D/W ^er US0 eye. 




Pete, 


Coh s/c/ ^t*ecl Oh /if 


Student ^cccrc/ 


t 







me coach uses the form in a post lesson analysis. He identifies 
a skill failure from the particular objectives of the current lesson, 
or he finds a <;tudent fails to use a skill he considered he had taught 
earlier. In either case-, he describes that skill failure specifically; 
he prefers a description like, "Did not paraphrase an instruction" to 
"Did not understand vrtiat I told him;" he prefers "Did not use eye contact" 
to "Does not seem to pay attention." He enters those specific behavioral 
descriptions in the Skill Failure column opposite the student's name. 



In like manner, the coach describes his own planned "Coach's Remedying 
Behavior." He writes "Will model eye contact for him" rather than "Try vto 
get him^to look around;" instead of a vague description such as "Encourage 
him to participate in the group," he writes a specific directive to him- 
self sucli as "Ask him to contract with the group to speak out four times 
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during the lesson." A daily scan of the skill development of tlie group 
using this form as his guide keeps the coach in close touch with the 
group membership. The commitment to action implied by entering his o\m 
behaviors in the column adjacent to the skill failure column provides 
the coach with a means of completing the evaluation cycle. In a sense, 
by completing the form, the coach makes a contract with himself to carry 
out tlic action specified* He accumulates the daily forms during the 
training course so he can study each student's growth in response to his 
own efforts. He uses the list as a check of the thoroughness with which 
he carries out his own plans. 



Other Evaluation Procedures . Close attention to students' remarks 
about the course during the sessions and outside can indicate problems 
that students have with practising the skills required of them. The 
coach uses this information plus feedback about his own behavior to 
plan his program. The coach training course trains the coach to value 
and use this type of information rather than to consider it as criticism. 



The coach watches his group for the development of limited inter- 
actions aniong a few members; this often indicates the development of 
structures within the group which inhibit the participation of retiring ^ 
students. Sometimes, for example, the coach observes greater and more 
varied participation from students in the first and second phases of tlie 
course than he sees in the latter parts of the course, because by this 
time new patterns of behavior, which include the coach, have developed. 
A learning group should permit varied role participation and practise 
throughout its life. The coacli therefore uses sociograms at regular 
interv-als to identify the group structure, or uses a tally to record 
the participation, or peihaps most effectively of all, uses videotape 
regularly to record group interaction. / 



After the coach has collected all the data what does he do? He may 
give the group feedback and discuss new goals with them. He may recycle 
lessons. He may design new exercises for skill practice. He may seek 
the advice of a counsellor. He piay use other teacliing skills, ^^lany 
situations which the course creates provide excellent opportunities 
for the use of skill training techniques. Warren describes these in his 
essay, "Behavioral Skill and Role Training Approach to Life Skills". 



The concept of evaluation used in the Life Skills Course grows out 
of the action research approach used in developing the course: evaluation 
provides information for decision -making, stressing process of progress, 
not merely product assessment. This approadi applies to teaching as 
summed up by Sheppard in. How to Be a Good Teacher , says, Teachers 
are people who change learners teaching has only taken place when 
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Learning has taken place teacliing is measured by the effect the 
teaclier has on the learner ... If a teacher attempts to teach a [student] 
to do something and after the attempt the [student] still cannot do it, 
the teaclier has not taught it.'' 

Summary . Life Skills Coaches evaluate student progress *to increase 
the rate of behavioral change and to increase the variety of behavioral 
change as specified by lesson objectives. The evaluation process con- 
sists of two phases: a rating using an "Opportunity Response Scale" and 
a prescription for further action. The coach records his prescription 
for further action on a "Life Skills Evaluation Form - Overcoming Skill 
Failure." 
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EVy\LUATION OF 'lllE LIFE SKILLS COUl^E 



- Phillip W, Warren § L. Arthur Laiiirock 



Description of Student Population 



Some demographic data on tlie students enrolled on courses at Saskat-" 
cliewan NowStart is given in Table 1. More detailed infoimation with cross 
breaks on the categories for certain groups is given in Lamrock (1970). 
Because the intake criteria set depended on tlie major project or course 
to be tested, the demographic characteristics between intakes vary. In 
general there has been a deliberate attempt to include a variety of people 
from tlie ''disadvantaged'* (unemployed mostly) population within certain 
broad ranges and little screening of applicants because of the magnitude 
of their problems; liuwever, we have not accepted people who act overtly 
crazy ("nutty'O or who have severe physical handicaps {e.g., blind, deaf, 
paralyzed); the lower limit in intelligence for most courses, depending 
on the course under development, is a Raven Raw Score of about 35 to 40. 
The upper limit on education, depending on tlie course under development, 
is about grade 9 (tested by tlie Canadian Tests of Basic Skills). Iliere 
has been an over representation of Indian and Metis people compared to 
the general population. Due to the original mandate of the NewStart 
Corporations, which started under the federal Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, the emphasis has been on adults and so very few students arc 
in their teens. The following is a description of an actual group whicli 
undenvent Life Skills Training at one time; although names have been dianged, 
the general cliaracteristics of the students and their problems have not. 



Larry, age 40, married with 6 children, lives in a three-roan scmi- 
modem house. He has been a good worker but goes on drinking sprees 
occasionally and has been fired fran his last three jobs. Sally, \age 21, 
was placed in a foster home at four and has been in six foster homes since. 
At 17 she became a mother. After struggling to look after her child on 
her own, she gave him up for adoption. Jane is 35, married, with eight 
children. Her husband has only seasonal work. She decided she'd like to 
help out with the bills but couldn't find a job. She has seldom been out 
in public and is very shy. John is 50, a laborer with an excellent work 
record. His seven children have all done well in school. Recently his 
health has failed and he must find a less strenuous job. Harry, 35 with 
three children, lives common- law. He has spent a total 




L. Arthur Lamrock, formerly Co-ordinator of Testing, Life Skills Division, 
is now Co-ordinator of Testing and Research, Greater Victoria School 
District, Victoria, B. C. 
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of 12 years in prisons* Doreen, 24, deserted by her husband, has three 
pre-scliool cliildren* Maiy, 51, divorced with one child, is trying to kick 
the drug habit* Fred, 18 and single, has never held a job for niore than 
a few weeks even thougji he knows all about everything; he owes $3,000. 
Paul is 27, single and just out on parole. He is motivated to change his 
ways. He wants a job and a girl as fast as possible. Pete is 20, sorry he 
quit school and now anxious to -jo on \*dth his education. 



Another source of information is given by comparing NewStart students 
with students \'Aio attend the Canada Manpower Training Program (basic educa- 
tion up-grading) at the Prmce Albert Regional Community College. Hiis com- 
parison was done in November 1970 and again in March 1971. The results are 
presented in Table 2. The tests used are described on pp. 244, 245 and 
the actual tests are given in appendicies I, J, K, L, M. In general, Canada 
Manpower tends to refer clients considered to be of a higher training "risk'' 
('Yiot-ready'' is the official Manpower category) to NewStart rather than to 
the Regional Community College. The test data indicate that students atten- 
ding NewStart have more attitudinal/personality problems than students^ 
attending the Regional Community College and accords with the impressions 
of Manpower personnel. Summarizing the data in Table 2, compared to the 
NewStart g-^-oup, the Community College group is: significantly more asser- 
tive, experimenting, anxious, independent and mentally healthy (all mea- 
sured by the 16 P.P.); is less externally motivated (measured by tJie 
Internal /External Scale) ; expresses a lower felt magnitude of problems 
in life (measured by the Life Skills Problem Check List) ; expresses less 
rigid opinions (measured by the Scale of Self Assertiveness, Rigor and 
Inertia) and shows a smaller difference score between real and ideal self 
(measured by the Self Inventory). 



The pre -scores of the Prince Albert Regional Community College group 
were ther compared with the post-scores of students who went through 
NewStart training and the changes are also noted in Table 2. Initially 
the NewStart group is significantly more negative than the Community College 
group on 8 of tlie 9 significant comparisons. After the NewStart group 
completed training they were retested and compared with the initial scores 
of the Community College group. In 8 of the 9 comparisons the NewStart 
group reduced the extent of the negative differences or felt magnitude of life 
problems and became significantly more positive while becoming more negative 
on the external motivation measure. This is an indication that NewStart 
training is moving the students ,vrtiom Manpower ^sees. as '*not ready*' for 
standard up-grading, closer to the "ready" or acceptable level on these 
personality and attitude dimensions. 
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rABI.K 2 Statist icallv Significant Coinpari<;ons or Pre-test Scores of ^rince Albert 
^'egional Communitv College Students {N=S0J with Pre- and Post-test Scores 
NewStart Students r Intake K, N=23) 



Variable* 


Means (Raw Score) 


Values 


Significance 
levels 


Pre -scores 


^ost -Scores 


PARCC 


NewStart 


NewStart 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


16 P,F, Questionnaire 
Humble-assertive 
**Q^'': Conservative 
txperiment-ing 
10 P.I-. Derived Scores 
Anxiety 
I ntlenPTitlGncp 
Mental Health 


2.9 
4.7 

5.0 
2.8 
6.0 


2.2 
3.9 

4.0 
2.0 
5.4 


2.4 
4.5 

4.6 
2.1 
5.7 


2.3 
2.6 

3.3 
2.1 
2.1 


1.7 
.6 

1.5 
1.7 
.9 


.05 
.05 

.01 
.05 
.05 


.10 

ns 

ns 
.10 

ns 


Internal/External Scale: 
External Motivation 


•7 •? 
/ . / 

(NewStart 


8.8 
students 


9.2 ' 

jecame more 


1.3 

externa 


2.1 

llv mot 
1 


.10 

ivated) 
1 


.05 


Life Skills Probs, Check 
List: Felt magnitude of 
probs . 


54.8 
(NewStart 
of probl 


70.6 

students 
ems) 


33.7 
reversed the 


compar 


2.9 

ative \ 


1 .05 

elt mag] 


.01 

nitude 


Scale of Self Assertive- 
ness, Rigor i\ Inertia: 
Rigidity Scale 


55.8 


60.0 


58.3 


3.1 


1.8 


.01 


.05 


Self Invenlury 
Difference Score: 
Real vs Ideal 
Self Concept 


27.9 


34.0 


29.3 


1.6 


.4 


.10 


ns 



*Tests described in paper on pp. 244, 245 ; see Appendix 1-16 P.P.; Appendix J: 

Life Skills Problem Check List. Appendix K: Scale of Self Assertiveness , Rigor, 
and Inertia; Appendix L: Internal/External Scale; Appendix M: Self Inventorv, 
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Evaluation Dcfin>.tion and T>T3es 



De Tin it ion of Kvaluation . Evaluation has been defined in niciny dif- 
ferent ways. For instance, Harris (1965) defines evaluation as the 
systematic attempt to gatiier evidence regarding changes in student be- 
havior that accompany planned oducation experiences.'* l\hile Cronbach 
defines it as (1963) . . collection and use of information to make dcci 
sions about an educational progiam.'* Wiley (1970), coml)ining botli these 
definitions writes ''Evaluation consists of the collection and use of in- 
formation concerning changes in pupil behavior to make decisions about 
an educational program." 



In Wiley's teniis evaluation involves four components: standards, 
objects, vehicles, and instnuncnts. Standards are outcome criteria whidi 
consist of traits and behaviors and levels of these traits/behaviors con- 
sidered desirable. Objects of evaluation are the instructional programs 
or procedures and their components which miglit consist of something as 
complex as an entire Life Skills program, or any specific part of it. 
llie vehicles of evaluation are tlie carriers of the effects of the objects; 
students, teachers, classes or odier collectivities are examples of 
possible sajiipling units; in the case under discussion, it is students. 
The ins cruments of evaluation are the indicants and Lests of the behavior 
of the vehicleT; the stimuli used for eliciting behavioral responses. 
Selection or constixiction of instruments is dependent on traits and be- 
haviors established as important by the standards. In Wiley's words, 'Hlie 
main problem of evaluaticn, then, is to establish the effects of the 
objects on tlie vehicles by means of the instixunents . The otlier elenx^nt of 
the process is to compare these effects with the standards/* All evalua- 
tion components and their precise description and measurement are necessary 
for the complete evaluation of tlie effects of a program. IVliere they are 
lacking or poorly defined, it is all but impossible to reach any clear 
conclusion concerning the efficacy of a program. 



Formative <md Summative Evaluation . Stufflebeain (1968) offers an 
educational evaluation model ui^irh distinguishes between "product** and 
"process" evaluation. Scriven (1967) offers a similar distinction be- 
tween what he labels "suiimiative" and "formative" evaluation. 'Ihe product- 
summative phase evaluates the effectiveness of a project after it has 
run full cycle. Evaluation at this point detennincs whether or not tlie 
developed innovation has met its objectives. In contrast, the process- 
formative phase provides periodic feedback to those responsible for con- 
tinuous refinement and development of metliods, plans and procedures. 'Ilie 
overall objective of formative evaluation is to identify and monitor, on 
a continuous basis, the potential shortcomings or weakness as well as 
strengths of a project and feed this informaticxi back into the project in a 
relatively short turn around period. 
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ITiese two types of evaluation are not mutually exclusive or in con- 
flict: formative evaluation does not stop before summative evaluation 
starts. Formative evaluation is continuous and should be carried on into 
tlie summative evaluation stage. Nevertheless, thinking about curriculum 
development in temis of sunmative and formative phases helps determine 
the most applicable evaluative techniques and data collection procedures. 



Summative evaluation requires the level of control characteristic 
of experimental design; in contrast, fonnative evaluation does not require 
control over the assignment of subjects to treatment or that the treatment 
be held constant. Thus under formative evaluation the evaluator monitors 
the total situation by using the most sensitive non- intervening data 
collection devices and techniques obtainable on crucial aspects o£ the 
project. Such evaluation is multivariate and does not specify all the 
important variables before a project is initiated. Because curriculum 
development is continuous, formative evaluation aims at integrating a 
nunber of studies employing different methods of data collection in a total 
research study. Each of the studies may have special methodological problems 
but the flaws rarely coincide in all of them and conclusions can be reached 
by summarizing the results from each. 

In general, it seems that evaluators have overlooked the opportunity 
to affect the directions of educational change by limiting their evalua- 
tion to final (summative) assessment and neglecting foimative evaluation. 
Certainly summative evaluation is necessary, but formative evaluation iden- 
tifies the need for revisions when the opportunities for revisions still 
exist. It seems better to extract what we can while projects are fluid 
than to wait for more definitive findings which too often cannot be used 
to implement changes. 



The use of the tem "experimental" in educational projects often 
does not refer to controlled manipulation, measurement and comparison of 
procedures and treatments, but to the investigation df innovative methods 
of human resource development (Warren, 1969). Assuming a continuous pro- 
cess in curriculum improvement, educational evaluation aims at an inte- 
gration of research and development to provide a rational basis for eval- 
uating the effectiveness of a training course in achieving its objectives. 



Formative/summative evaluatioi integrates different methods into a 
total research study: direct observations create a global picture; sur- 
veys and standardized tests supply objective data to identify individual 
and group differences; case studies offer a connected sequence of events 
to help determine and explain individual and group changes ; finally the 
experiment provides a controlled test of the effectiveness of specific 
variables , and the overall research/evaluation design provides for an 
interweaving of the various methods. 
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"Zones" of Evaluation . There are t'lree major "zones" where evaluati< 
takes place (see Figure Ij. Evaluation Zones I and II occur while the coi 
is still in progress and Zone III involves the follow-up evaluation. 



Zone I: Study of Course Effects in the Learning Laboratory . Ihe 
training enviroiu»:ent provides a comparatively safe setting in which to 
acquire and use new skills and info mat ion. Within this environment then 
is an attempt to approach the "real world" by the use of such simulations 
role playing and "games." "Formative evaluation" discovers viiether or no 
the instructional methods produce the desired result on course, providing 
information on what works with whom, what additional training the coaclies 
require, what revisions in the course must be done to produce the 'lesired 
resul|: (e.g., lesson changes, sequencing changes, added lessons, substitu 
lessons, needed training techniques, etc.) and other modifications while 
tJie course is going on. "Summative evaluation" provides information on tl 
total effect of the course however modified it may have been. 



Zone II :\ Applications in "Real Life". Evaluation procedures must 
also study the course ettects outside of the learning laboratory, conducted 
while the cours^ ^is still in process. This field work, while difficult 
and time consuming, is necessary to cliecl<' on any transfer of skills and 
knowledge acquired in the laboratory. 

The ultimate test of tlie effect of the Life Skills Course involves 
hav mucli application occurs outside the training context. Each lesson 
has an appljc^ticn pliase which, especially later in the course, involves 
doing something "outside." This provides the initial test of the effect 
of the course. If there is no transfer of skills and knowledge outside 
the learning laboratory then the goal of the course has not beeiL acliieved 
If there is no transfer during the course, then there is little likelihooi 
that there will be transfer after course completion. Thus, d£ita must be 
gathered from several sources as to how much transfer occurs in the va/ioi 
areas and hopefully on each lesson as appropriate. 



Zone III: Post Course Evaluation - Follow-Up Study . No evaluation 
procedure can be considered adequate without follow-up of the effects of 
the course. Interview and evaluation procedures have been developed for 
the follow-up evaluation using the opinions of course graduates and thus } 
obtain their opinion of the impact of the course after given periods of 
time. If there is a heavy emphasis on the transfer of skills into the 
real world throughout the Life Skills Course, then it is hoped that the 
continued use of life skills will follow quite naturally and will not be 
a sudden transition from the safe learning environment to tlie hard reali- 
ties of life> Tnus, the success of transfer vtfiile on course to the post 
course transfer should be compared. This study involves considerable 
time and effort but is essential to any evaluation process. 
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Formative Evaluation System of the Life Skills Course , The evaluation 
system developed for the Life Skills Course had as its principle objective 
the development of the course (i>e,, it was formative and process oriented) . 
Thus observation procedures, ratings, scales, check lists and simulations 
were used to assess student progress and skill levels so that course deve- 
lopers could refine and strengthen the course. As a result of struggling 
with the development of this system an attempt has been made to specify a 
more general system for developing evaluation systems discussed in another 
paper. (Lamrock, Smith and Warren, 1971). 

Developmental Quest ions .\ Several questions with respect to the re- 
finement and redevelopment of^^the course were formulated. The questions, 
while still at a rather general level, directed the data gathering process. 
Once the general questions were formulated then the data gathering methods 
could be related to the questions to see that all question areas were being 
covered, (see Table 4). 



Life Skills Evaluation ' ^ ethods and Procedures . Several methods for 
collecting data were develop _i and flow chart for each method was specified. 
It should be pointed out that each evaluation method used to monitor the 
process can also be used in a suninative manner by plotting changes within 
the course and summarizing these changes. The flow charts and a more 
detailed statement of the purpose, criteria, decisions and procedures of 
each method are discussed in the earlier paper (Lamrock, Smith and Warren, 
1971) and the course changes reconriended as a result of the formative 
evaluations are discussed in Warren, Lamrock and Himsl (1971). Here the 
methods are listed with the statement of purpose and some of the procedures, 
the flow charts, and results. 



(1) Observation by Research Personnel (see Appendix A) These observations 
provided an en^irical basis for the description of the hypothesized Lijfe 
Skills Process/Content Model described in the chapter. Life Skills: A 
Course in Applied Problem Solving . The observers used an Observation i 
Report Fom (see Appendix A) to record only observable behaviors: word, 
movement, facial expression, body attitude, associations with other per- 
sons in the learning group, etc. The observer did not rate the quality 
of a behavior; he noted only its presence. 



Procedure : (see Figure 2) The research specifications for Intake 
K called tor one observer of each training group for all training sessions. 
Due to personnel constraints > however, only one group was observed on a 
regular basis. Since the emphasis was on developing the methodology and 
validating the Life Skills Process/Content Model', it was felt that this 
activity would be useful even though the data necessary for making group 
comparisons could not be obtained. ^ 
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The observer watched all training sessions for one of the four sub- 
groups of Intake K for a period of two months. During the session? all the 
behaviors manifested by the students were recorded. These behaviors were 
then categorized along three dimensions of the Life Skills Process/Content 
Model. 



Results . Table 3 sumnarizes the observers' weekly report for the 
period of November 23, 1970, to December 17, 1970. The observers attempted 
to classify each behavior on each of the three dimensions of the model. As 
can be seen in Table 3, 30,5% of the total observations were assigned to 
the Student Use of I^owledge Dimension , 3p.7% to the Student Use of Groiq) 
Dimension and 30.81 to the Problem Solving Ijimens ion . Of the total of 
n\iit)er of observations assigned the latter dimension, 25.8% were assigned 
to the '^ot relevant to problan solving" category. This seemed to indicate 
an observer inability to detect problan solving behaviors when used by other 
people. Attention turned to the resolution of this difficulty. 



Four observers studied a videotape of a Life Skills group in a 
problem solving session, afid using the same observation schedule, made 
independent classifications of the behaviors observed. Although the 
different observers found problem solving behaviors , they could not con- 
sistently classify them into one of the five broad categories depicted on 
the Model, As a consequence of this infoimation, the Problem Solving 
Dimension, conceptually described as having 5 phases, was further defined 
by more precise behavioral descriptions of the problem solving behaviors 
which they subsume and the conceptual development of the course was en- 
larged to account for the apparent fact that the same behavior could at 
one time be used to define a problem, at another time aim at choosing a 
solution, and at still another time be a part of the application. 



(2) Coadi^s Diagnosis/Prescription For Behavior Change (see Appendix B). 
Tlie purpose ot this study was to peimit the coach to specify which skills 
need empha^sis for each student, and to specify the technique to bring 
about the desired behavior. The instrument used for this was called 
"Facilitatin g Effective Group Behavior .** (see Appendix B) 

Procedure : After each training session the coach identified a 
"coaches remedying behavior'* needed to bring about a behavioral change 
C'reason" on the form) in the student. He implemented his plan in the 
next session, after \\Saich he assessed its effectiveness. This form was 
con^leted each day during the first month of training (see Figure 3) , 



Results : The requirements of this form pinpointed the coaches ' 
inability to diagnose skill failure and to devise a corrective instruc 
tional plan. It also revealed that the coaches often lacked the 
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TABLE 3: Results of Observers' Categorization , of Behaviors According to the 
Life Skills Process/Content Model 



Dimension 


i of total 




1 1 

Use of Knowledge 


30.5 


cognitive 


.5 


affective 


3.5 


psychomotor 


26.5 


Use of Learning Group 


38.7 


safe 


21.5 


careful 


12.2 


risky 


5.0 


Problem Solving 


30.8 


not relevant to p/s 


25.8 


problem not dealt with 


4.3 


recognizes problem 


.7 


defines problan 


0 


chooses alternative 


0 


implanents alternative 


0 


evaluates alternative 


0 
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instructional skill of insisting on adherence to a behavioral contract. 
As a result, ^modifications of the coach training course place greater 
en^iiasis on the diagnosis of skill failure and introduce some techniques 
6f behavior modification methodology, e.g. "the pin point", "set goal" and 
"record progress!' sequence. Some preliminary work on this was done and 
material developed for further incorporation into coach training (Warren, 
1972) . 



(3) Coach's and Observer's Evaluation of Group Developnent in Interper- 
sonal Relations Skills (see Appendix CJ. The aim of this procedure 
was to evaluate and improve interaction of group meirbe s. This short 
rating form pennitted the coach and other observers to quickly assess the 
general level of cOTtpetence and skill of the group as a learning/helping 
group. This foim had little use and it did not generate much infbmation 
(see Figure 4). 



(4) Observation by Lesson Developers (see Appendix D) . In this procedure , 
the course developers assessed the effectiveness of course materials. An 
observation form/guideline was developed for the recording of the developers' 
observations of each lesson. 



Procedure : After each session the observer recorded his comments 
on the quality of direction and general adequacy of the written materials . 
Several course developers observed Intake K. They recorded their obser- 
vations and recommendations and sent the reports to the Supervisor of 
Development who directed their use in the lesson redevelopment (see Figure 
5). 



Results : It was found that reporting on specifics of the written 
materials (clarity, timings, sequencing, completeness of directions) be- 
came confused with reporting the coach's expertise in giving the lesson. 
One could identify comraients related to the instructional plan itself, 
but often little was left when conments on coaching were extracted. It 
was recommended that the coach and observers distinguish between comments 
on coaching and those on the written instructional plan. Also, departures 
from the written plan were recorded in more detail so that the developers 
knew the reasons: e.g., group interest, special problems with the group, 
preference of the coach, directions not clear. 



The observers' reports indicated that althou^ the lessons provided 
skill objectives, frequently the level of achievement of the skills was 
not specific enough. Also the reports revealed a need for greater skill 
practice in order to facilitate transfer of the skills learned. As a 
result of this information the Life Skills lessons now include opportunities 
for the students to teach their newly acquired skills, in order to facilitate 
skill training transfer. 
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(5) The Training Supeivisor's Summary of Coach's Daily Evaluation documen- 
ted infoimation resulting from meetings between the training supervisor 
and coaches; it provided a method for supervisors to record their evalua- 
tions. After each training session the coaches met with the training super 
visor to discuss the progress of the group (see Figure 6) . 

Results ; The supervisor's summary of these meetings was forwarded to 
the research section but these summaries were found to contain little 
infoimation not gained by other methods and thus were discontinued. 

(6) The Coach's Rating of Students (see Appendix E) was^aKattempt to 
document individual student progress over time. n 

This form includes a list of 31 behaviors considered iJi5>ortant indices 
of both group and individual progress. The first completion of this form 
was three weeks after the beginning of the course (Intake K) . Ihe con5)i- 
lation of results permitted the coaches to compare the standings of indivi- 
duals within the group. This report revealed to the coach where the groups 
needed more training. The analysis of tlie results of subsequent forms 
permitted the coach to assess individual and group progress . The coaches 
found this information useful in guiding their instructional en^jhasis (see 
Figure 7). 

(7) The Progress Reports (see Appendix F) were used to obtain the student' 
evaluation of several aspects of course and his own progress and satisfac- 
tion, to obtain an evaluation of the student by the coach and to compare 
student and coach evaluations of the student. 



Procedure : The students and coaches convpleted the progress report 
bi-weekly in all' courses in vhich the student was registered. The student 
and the coach rated the student on a nuirber of personal characteristics, 
and the student rated the coach, the training materials and his peers. 



Results : Due to the large quantity of data elicited by the Progress 
Reports, (see Figure 8) a method of reporting the data to the Training 
Division in a summary form was required. Therefore, inter-correlations 
were performed between all items in order to deterpiine which items could 
be averaged. It was fouid that all the items on which the individual 
raUd himself were significantly correlated as were all the other items 
rated by the students (coach, training materials, peers) and the items on 
vfliich the coach rated the individual. Thus, it was decided to average 
items within these three groi5)s and represent them gr^hically. A method 
of doing this was devised and a specimen copy is given in Appendix F-3. 
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The ratings perfomed by the students of Intake K were plotted and a 
meeting was held with members of the Training Division to discuss ways in 
which thesdv graphs could aid the training function. The following sugges- 
tions were mde: the Supervisor of Training examine the graphs for each 
student with iJie coaches; serious discrepancies between coaches' ratings 
and students' \atings or trends indicating progressively lower ratings by 
either the coadh or the student should be discussed with tlie student; 
discussions withXthe students concerning the ratings should be documented 
and attached to the graph as a reference for future discussions. These 
are not done on a k)utine basis but only when problems are anticipated. 



(8) Recording of Infdpial Remarks. This was planned to capture remarks 
about training progressVmade in an informal setting and therefore likely 
to escape the more structured methods of data collection. TTiis was never 
implemented and therefor^did not yield any information (see Figure 9) . 

(9) The Rating of the Interview of the Group (see Appendix G) was to 
provide a means ior a sKilied interviewer to evaluate the skill of the 
coach and the progress of the group using the whole group's evaluation 
of these two areas. 



Because of the difficulties of observing all groups of Intake K, other 
methods were devised to obtain comparisons of the possible effects of 
coaching styles on group progress as required by development question f 
(see Table 4) . For this purpose an interview of each group was done by 
the Supervisor of Training for Life Skills. The suggested interview 
guide is contained in Appendix G. These instructions, together with the 
fom used for the ratings (Appendix C 2-3 5 G 5) served as the definition 
of the diniensions to be assessed. 



Method: The Training Supervisor was provided with the interview 
guide and the rating foms and instructed to devise a group interview 
which would last no more than 1 1/2 hours and which would provide an in- 
depth probe of the designated dimensions. This interview was done on the 
afternoon of December 23, 1970 with two groups. In both cases the inter- 
view was done in a smooth and probing manner and succeeded in covering the 
required areas thus allowing meaningful ratings to be made. Three obser- 
vers watched the interview from the observation room and made notes and 
did their ratings there. The interviewer (Supervisor of Training) , made 
his ratings after both interviews were conpleted. In addition, each 
coach watched his group being interviewed and also did the ratings al- 
though these are not used in the analysis (see Figure 10). 

Results : The attempt was made to measure the extent to which the two 
groups were "rated differently by the 4 raters on the 9 dimensions. The 
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statistical test used was the Mann-Whitney U test (a non-parametric equi- 
valent of the "t" test) and although the analysis is not strictly appro- 
priate it provided a rough indication of whether or not these two groups 
are rated differently. The hypothesis tested was that "teacher style" group 
and method was equal to or better than the "Regular Life Skills" group and 
method as measured by these ratings . This was the case and it was signifi- 
cant at the 10% level or better on each dimension. 



InterpretatiCTi : The meaning of these results was ambiguous. The 
stucfy gathered data to answer the development question f (see Table 4) 
regarding using a "teacher" style of coaching vs the present Life Skills 
coaching method. Assuming no other difference between groups and equally 
competent coaches, the data supported the idea of initially providing 
a didatic style of coaching. This interpretation was made airbiguous by 
complicating factors: two coaches of different sex used two styles on 
two different groups. Any one of these singly or in confcination could 
produce the differences. In fact, the two groups were initially signifi- 
cantly different on three derived scales of the 16 PF: the group rated 
hi^er was also significantly less anxious (means of 4.6 vs 5.2, t=2.15), 
more mentally healthy (5.6 vs 4.6, '=1.85) and showed greater capacity to 
leam (6.2 vs 5.7, t=2.11). This fact alone could produce the rating dif- 
ferences observed in this study. In addition, the two styles of coaching 
did not differ so much on directiveness as in type of directiveness . The 
general impression was that the female coach was more subtle in her direc- 
tiveness whereas the male coach was more direct, overt and obvious. The 
most that could be concluded was that an initial didatic approach to life 
skills was not detrimental to group development and was compatible with 
the desirable outcomes described in the form "Evaluation Form For Group 
Developnent: Interpersonal Relations Skills" (see Appendix C). As a 
result of the above information it was concluded that the coachiig style 
could become more overtly directive , requiring the students to c e 
activities and use the skills in and out of class, but coaches needed 
to be trained for this. The use of the group interview method for assess- 
ment has many drawbacks from a pure assessment point of view. However, 
with a skilled interviewer it could be quite useful to provide a supervisor 
with a comparative assessment of groups and coaches and the approach could 
be usefully incorporated into a supervisor training program. 

(10) The Simulated Group Problem Solving Test (see Appendix H) sought to 
measure the adequacy of the Life Skills Course in developing problem 
solving skills and to provide a diagnostic technique which can be used 
to develop problem solving skills in students. 

»» 

This was a second evaluation method developed to assess the comparative 
progress of groiq)s. Again, this was done since observation of all groups 
was not possible and some method was needed to measure progress. In addi- 
tion, the technique could be useful one to incorporate into the course 
format as a periodic progress check* 
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Kiethod : On Thursday P,M* , January 7, 1971 each of the Life Skills 
groups were presented with the instructions and case study (see Appendix 
H 1-4) as a test of their individual and group problem solAang skills • 
In addition, for comparison, the matched control -group was tested on 
Wednesday evening, January 20, 1971 and were told that this test was 
given to the training groups at NewStart to see how well they coiold do 
without any training. They were then treated like the training groups, 
TTie situation is described in the instructions handed to the groups and 
reac^ (Appendix H 1-2) • My questions they had were answered and v^ien 
the groups were satisfied that they understood what was required of them 
the case study "Fred" (^pendix H 3-4) was handed o^t to them* Each group 
was VTRed and the tapes were to be analyzed by two raters on the scales in 
Appendix H 5~10 (see Figure 11). \ 



Results : 'ITie formal analysis of the tapes using the scales and 
descriptors developed was not done to completion since all groups per- 
fomed so poorly that virtually no problem solving behaviors were exhibited. 
Informal analyses were made of the tapes by various people and a feting 
was died to view, analyze and develop remedying behaviors for coaches 
to try to make their groups more skillful. As a result of this test the 
training methods in helpfol and problem solving behaviors were refined 
and re -conceptualized with lessons added for this purpose. Also the 
technique developed for evaluation was refined with several improvements 
in the evaluation instrument. 



(11) Pencil and Paper Tests (see ^pendices I through M) These were used to 
isolate student characteristics r'^lated to progress and to document person- 
ality/attitude changes thou^t Lo be due to the effects of the Life Skills 
training. This will be discussed in a later part of the paper (see Figure 
12). 
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ty for students to achieve the 
specified behavioral changes? 
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e. Does academic upgrading onlv 
result in tne same behavioral 
changes as those specified in the 
L/S Course combined with the 
Basic Education? 
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f. Assuming that L/S students have 
expectations for a "traditional 
leaminr setting/' will provisior 
of such a setting result in more 
efficient development of speci- 
fied behavioral change? 
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g. Do the techniques of skill 

training produce specified beha- 
vioral changes more efficiently 
that techniques specified in L/S? 
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required for implementation of 
skill training refine the defini- 
tion of the behavioral objectives 
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i. In what wavs do the written 
lesson materials fail to give 
adequate guidance to the coach 
for effective lesson Lnplementa- 
tion. 
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j. What skills do the coaches lack 
in order to objectively achieve 
behavioral change in students? 
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Summative Evaluation of the Life Skills Course, 



Ge neral Problems : In general the sunmative evaluation is 
inadequate since it is limited to proximal effects as measured by person- 
ality and attitude measures (relative "soft data^') . The Life Skills 
Course has not been tested independent of the Basic Education Ccxirse 
except in one trial done in Moose Jaw with 8 students (that isy practically 
all life skills students have taken basic education upgrading at the same 
time) . At this time we are conducting a stu^ whereby students begin with 
either full time Life Skills or full time Basic Education and then take the 
other course (i.e., LS then BE vs BE then LS sequences of courses, each 
course taken full time rather than the usual half day of each). This will 
provide further data to assess the effects of Basic Education on Life Skills 
measures and will test in a more direct manner what Life Skills alone does. 
The more distal (3 month follow-up) effects again use relatively "soft 
data" -- the student's own opinion and assessment of the course iinpact 
gained through interviews. For most of the analyses of the course the 
curriculum was in constant revision and a fairly complete version is now 
in use. 



With Intake K we began gathering data from various comparison groups 
such as the Canada Manpower Basic Education Upgrading course at Prince 
Albert Regional Community College, comparative groups fran the NewStart 
population who receive no training but receive testing, test-retest com- 
parisons on NewStart groups vAo receive training (i.e., the group takes 
the various tests about a week apart without fomal training intervening). 
This data will provide us with assessments of the iTT5)act of Basic Education 
training on Life Skills measures, the effects of test sophisticaiiun on 
test score changes and an assessment of statistical regression effects. 
While most of this data is available it has not been analyzed since all 
our data are in the process of being prepared for a large scale computer 
analysis at which time many of the questions will be answered which at 
present must remain problematic. 



Does the Life Skills Course 'TVork"? In a sense this is not an 
appropriate question and at any rate we can not answer it with ^liard" 
data. It is necessary to ask more pointed questioiis ahcut what works or^^ 
\^at does not and with yA\m since "it" certainly ' Vorks" for some students . 
More accurately some students derived a great deal of benefit from the 
course as seen by themselves and (if we are lucky to obtain this infoiina- 
tion) by others (manpower or welfare counsellors, parole officers ^ lodges 
etc.). What "\^rks" most consistently is the increased ability of _stp.:3ents 
to conmunicate more effectively with others and inprove their ability to 
express themselves clearly. If this course "worked" with everyone in 
the intended population of "disadvantaged" it would be nothing short of 
a miracle. When the first author becaine a member of the Life Skills 
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Division iii the Fall of 1969 he consented to this effect: ''You realize 
tliat what we aim zo do is impossible, but why not give it a try any^vay? 
Many 'Great Minds' have struggled and failed to do wiiat we are trying 
to do. If we fail, we shouldn't be too surprised. However, just because 
it's impossible is no reason not to try* iVho knows? We might succeedl" 
Thus when people ask "Does it work?" we answer, "We have evidence that 
it does with some people. Anyway, here's what we've struggled and come 
up with. See what you can do with it. Good luck I We have worked hard 
and developed good and promising things that others will find useful. 
Ke attempted to solve an impossibxe problem and have not performed our 
miracle.* However, this should not bother unless your self image is 
dependent on being a miracle worker." 



Below is an inventory of the factors v;hich reduce the probability of 
success of the Life Skills Course; 



(1) Adult students have many prior years of a set way or life and 
accumulated and reinforced ineffective behaviors* 

(2) The students are usually, at NewStart, not self-selected, i.e., they 
are non-volunteers for the Life Skills Course. 

(3) Hie students have, for the mo5t part, low verfjal-cognitive skills 
and interests; they are low in socio-economic-educational status; 
they have low social -emotional health; they have long standing 
multiple problems. 

(4) The aim of the course is to change the behavior of students in areas 
of life highly resistant to change, since they imply and require 
changes in self -concept and long standing habits of thought, feeling 
and action. 

(5) The changes must not be confined to training but must transfer to 
the lives of students outside and after training* Thus, even if 
change is produced in training, it may be ineffective or non-trans- 
ferable to other settings due to the different reward/punishment 
contingencies- In other words, it might be necessary to change the 
total interpersonal context of the student to achieve the desired 
goal. 

(6) T]ie amount of control the training setting has over the students 

is rather low when compared to the student's general life situation. 
In general, the context within which training takes place requires 
a reliance on "intrinsic" reward and motivation and a better, more 
effective strategy would be to initially rely on "extrinsic" 
motivation (i.e., control the reward/punishment contingencies in 
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training) and then phase into the "intrinsic" or self- rewarding 
methods. Unfortunately, the level of functioning of the typical 
student is so low that his behavior is nwre likely self-punishing. 
To break this vicious cycle it may be necessary to apply considerable 
more control over the reinforcement contingencies than is thought 
desirable in the usual training setting. 

(7) Minimally trained people have been used to in^Jlement course objec- 
tives which have eluded many highly trained helping professionals. 

(8) At best the course, as described in the model and the lessons, has 
had a 50% implementation. The last revision of the course has just 
recently been done, and so a final version, with all the required 
resources for the coach, will soon be available incorporating changes 
based on wide experience. 

(9) The course runs for 3 hours per day for approximately 4 months. In 
this time it tries to modify, in significant and fundamental ways, 
a life time of mis learning and error. 

(10) To the extend" a typical school -learning model is used it will fail. 
The model must be behavior change. Thus, trying to deal with all 
problems in all areas of life will lessen the possibility of produ- 
cing a fundamental change in some area for some students. There 

is a danger of trying too much instead of focusing one problematic area. 

(11) Since Saskatchewan NewStart is in the business of developing and 
trying programs, the Life Skills Course implementation has suffered 
from the requirement to try out every lesson so that it may be 
observed, \vhether or not the lesson is relevant tr, students. 



The above 11 considerations, realistic and true though not encour- 
aging, converge on the course as it has been tried thus far and the cumu- 
lative impact produce a very distinct feeling of impossibility. Given 
the above considerations, what evidence is there that the course does 
anything? 



Video tapes are available of students discussing what they gained 
from the Life Skills Course and they contain evidence that some students 
gained a great deal by their own estimation. These records contain evi- 
dence that other people (e.g., judges and other officials) think some 
students have gained some ways- -mostly interpersonal and conmunication 
skills. Exit and follow-up interviews reveal that some students have 
almost literally been saved, both in their personal opinion and m the 
opinion of their manpower or welfare counsellors. Thus, there is evidence 
in the form of "testimonials" of the efficacy of the course in some areas. 
However, for many of the course objectives the evidence is slight or 
absent; a not too surprising result, given the 11 factors militating 
against sulcess listed above. The overall, inclusive effects of the course 
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are discxissed in the next two sections based on the relatively ''soft'' data 
of the student's self report on various instruments and in interviews. 



Pre/Post Course Changes in Measures of Personality and Attitude , 



Description of the Measures . A nuirber of tests were identified and 
developed wnich were considered useful in determining possible personality 
and attitude changes and which appeared relevant to the global objectives 
of the Life Skills Course. Since the course objectives changed and became 
more specific as the course was developed these measures were selected to 
be of general relevance. It would now be possible, but very time consu- 
ming, to develop measures of course outcome based on more explicit objec- 
ts es . 



Table 5 provides the list of tests /scales used and Appendixes I 
through M provide more information and, except for the 16 P.F. , actual 
copies of the measures. 

The 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire , Form E (low veibal form) 
measured aspects of personality which the course attenpted to change. 
Since the test purports to measure fairly stable personality factors, 
this should make any obtained changes more likely due to treatment rather 
than the result of the testing procedure, assuming regression to the mean 
effects from matched or randomly allocated non- treatment control groups 
do not show significant changes • See Appendix I for definitions of the 
Personality factors. (Catell, Eber and Tatsuoka, 1970). 



The Scale of Self Ass ertiveness, Rigor and Inertia (SARI j , was adapted 
for low veibal people from three tests: Rokeach's (1960) "Dogmatism Scale" 
(Self Assertiveness) , Gough and Sanfbxd's (1952) "Rigidity Scale" (Rigor), 
and a measure of attitude toward mobility (Inertia) . These three measures 
are combined in one test and the items written to require a lower level of 
verbal ability than the originals. Each of the items are responded to on 
a four point scale from Strongly Disagree to Strongly Agree (see Appendix 
J). 



The Life Skills Problem Checklist (LSpg) , developed by Saskatchewan 
NewStart uses additional items from a similar measure used by Nova Scotia 
NewStart. It consists of brief statements of 110 problems in the areas of 
family, job, leisure time, comnunity and self. Each problem is rated on 
a 4 point scale from 0= "this is not a problem" to 3» "this is always a 
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problem". The score is the sum of the checked problems times their magni- 
tude and measures something like the degree of felt magnitude of life 
problems. (See Appendix K). 



le Intemal/Extexnal Scale is from Rotter (1966) and measures the 
/xtent to which people are motivated by their own initiative and actions 
(internal motivation) or feel that their destinies are controlled by ex- 
teinal events . There are two separate scores , one for internal and one 
for external. (See Appendix L.) 



The Self Inventory involves a semantic differential scale (Osgood, 
Suci and Tannenbaum, 1957) attempting to measure real ana ideal selves 
and the discrepancy between the two ratings. Thus, the student rates 24 
hi -polar adjectives on a 7 point scale according to "Me as I Am" (real 
self) and then according to "Me As I Would Like To Be" (Ideal self). 
The magnitude of the discrepancy between these two ratings (Difference 
Score between real and ideal self images) is used as a rough index of 
maladjustment. (See Appendix M.) 

Use of all tests and scales yields 77 possible scores: 16 personality 
primary factors, 6 derived factors, Dogmatism, Rigidity, Mobility, LSPa 
magnitude of problems. Internal motivatioi. External motivation, 24 ideal 
self ratings, 24 real self ratings and the real-ideal difference score. 

Des cript ion nf Pre/Post Course Change Trends Across Intakes . Tab le 
5 provides the preliminary data and fomat to be used in a conplete ver- 
sion ot the analysis of trends. Eventually ail NewStart intakes will be 
included and a measure of the significance of the trends will be provided. 
The infoimatioii in Table 5 compares only 3 intakes (trials or replications 
of the Life Skills/Basic Education combined programs) and the comparison 
group at the Prince Albert Regional Coimiunity College (receiving basic 
education upgrading only) . Table 6 summarizes the data in Table 5 classi- 
fying the variables according the consistency across intakes and the 
significance of results, cross breaking this against the trends emerging 
in one comparison group from Prince Albert Regional Community College. 
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Table 7 gives the test results of the immediate pre post course 
effects for three independent trials of Life Skills plus a comparison^ 
group at Prince Albert Regional Coiranunity College vihich received no Life 
Skills. Current preparations of data for conpiter analysis will permit 
conparisons across nine independent trials (replications) of tlie Life 
Skills course with additional information on the effects of taking the 
tests a second time without training (test-retest effects of regression and 
test sophi .tication) and further studies of the effects of basic education 
training on Life Skills measures. With this added infonnation we can state 
with greater reliability what Life Skills training contributes to improved 
attitudes and self concept over and above test so0iistication , regression 
and basic education effects. 
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TABLE 6r c: ^ification of NewStart 



and Comparison Group 
Trends Taken From 
Table 5 



NewStart 
Trends 







Comparison Croup 1 
Compared to NewStj 


'rends (none significant; 
irt GrouD 




Opposite 




Same 


All in the 
same direction 


All Significant 


Mental Health* 






2 out of 3 or 
1 out of 2 
Significant 


U y iJl. \ T Cl ciiL-e 

Score 




H> Creativity 


1 out of 5 
Significant 






B, E, E, I 


None 

Significant 


Rigid, Mobile, 
External 




A, L 


2 out of 3 
in same 
direction 


2 Signi^'icant 
0 opposite 


Dogmatism 






1 Significant 
C " opposite 


Q^, .\nxious 




Ext ravers ion 


1 Significant 
1 '* opposite 


C 






0 Significant 


N, Capacity 
to learn 




Independence 


0 Significant 

1 " opposite 


G 






No Trends 


! 

1 Significant 


1 M^, Internal 







* all entries in the table refer to the scales and factors listed in Table 5. 
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The preliminary results are encouraging and are stated in Table 7 in 
colunn 4 titled ••Direction of NewStart Trends/* The trends are listed in 
approximate order of their certainity from most to least certain, consis- 
tent and significant. The procedure used to arrive at this order was as 
follows: First, the trends in the pre-post course changes were divided 
into three groups in terms of the amount of consistency across NewStart 
groups: i.e., changes which were the same for all NewStart groups, changes 
Which were the same for 2 out of 3 groups and changes which showed no trend 
across NewStart groups (see column 1 in Table 7). Next, these changes were 
sorted in terms of how many changes were statistically significant (see 
column 2 in Table 7). Finally, within the categories of a number of signi- 
ficant trends, the changes were ordered depending on vhether or not the 
comparison group (viiich received basic education only) showed a change 
opposite to, the same as NewStart groups, or no change (see column 3 in 
Table 7). This comparison provides some indication of what Life Skills 
training does over and above basic education. Column 4 states the trends 
listed in approximate order of their reliability and column 5 states the 
measure or scale on which the trend is based. 



This analysis of trends provides a preliminary indication of signifi- 
cant changes pre and post training and consistent changes comparing trials 
of the course. These results, especially their consistency, are more 
meaningful considering the fact that there are many differences between 
trials: i.e., even though the settings, coaches, times, students and 
curriculum varied consistent trends still occur. In fact consistency 
across replications may be more important than the absolute magnitude of 
significance within any given trial of the course. However, interpreta- 
tions of trends such as this are risky without data on regression and 
test sophistication effects. This data is available but has not been 
analyzed at this writing. 



Follow-Up Evaluation 

To determine the extent to which course learnings (skills, informa- 
tion, attitudes) are retained and transferred outside of the learning 
setting, a semi -structured interview was done approximately 3-4 months 
after course completion on some graduates since Intake E. Although the 
main purpose was to gather information for course development, an attempt 
has been made to use tliis information for evaluating the effect of the^ 
Life Skills course on the students as seen by the students at this period 
after the course c<:M!5)letion. The interviewers, merobers of Saskatchewan 
NewStart research and development staff, used an interview guide (Appen- 
dix N) and a procedure which required them to press the interviewees 
for examples Whenever possible and not accept generalities. In addition, 
interviewers we^e to challenge all mention of benefits (i.e. , to err on 
the side of conservative or negative mpact of the course rather than 
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bias it on the positive side) . These interviews were audio-taped and 
later transcribed and typed for subsequent analysis and evaluation. 
Each interviewer was to obtain the interviewee's opinion as to how the 
course affected him covering these arer^ of life: 



Self and Interpersonal Relations 

(1) Self -concept, felt self -worth, ability to make decisions and take 
action on own initiative, self -determinism. 

(2) Ability to form meaningful and rewarding relations with people 
in general, friends , 'relatives (not immediate family); ability 
to participate in groups and make contributions to groups. 

(3) Ability to handle personal problems (identify, resolve and prevent 
problems; obtain help with personal problems when necessary) ; e.g. , 
drugs, temper and fighting, moods, attitudes, habits, dress and 
grooming, etc. 

(4) Ability to handle own alcohol problems. 



Family and Home Life Situation 

(5) Ability to handle marital problems - problems with spouse (if 
interviewee is married.) 

(6) Ability to handle problems with own children - child rearing, dis- 
cipline, affection, education (if interviewee has children.) 

(7) Ability to handle problems with own parents, in-laws, siblings and 
relatives. 

(8) Ability to handle problems of own total family life, e.g., feeding, 
clothing, housing, financing, etc. (if interviewee has a family- 
spouse and/or children.) 



Leisure TL"ne 



(9) Ability to use leisure time purposefully, use free time for personal 
development, enjoyment and social benefit; develop existing or new 
interests; ability to enjoy self without getting into trouble. 
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Comnunity, Agencies and Conrniunity Officials 

(10) Awareness of and ability to use community resources, e.g., educa- 
tional, library, mass media, recreational, financial, retail, etc, 

(11) Ability to handle problems with agencies, e.g., manpower, Indian 
Affairs, Welfare, health facilities, etc, 

(12) Ability to handle problems with police and/or courts, 

(13) Ability to contribute to community, participate in coimiunity 
affairs, knowledge of and ability to fulfill community respon- 
sibilities. 

Job, Work and Training 

(14) Ability to locate jobs or training and informatim about jobs or 
training. 

fl5) Ability to get and/or hold a job. 

(16) Ability to get along with boss, fellow workers, customers, etc. 

(17) Ability to handle job responsibilities or obtain assistance in areas 
where the interviewee is not able to do the job, e.g., how much 
responsibility given to do things, absenteeism, and lateness, etc. 

Total Life 

A total, global evaluation of the impact of the Life Skills program 
on the life of the interviewee. 

The methods developed for analysis of the course impact as reflected 
in the interview protocals have proved unreliable (low inter-rater agree- 
ment) and insensitive to tlie actual course impact. Thus, the interviews 
are in need of re-analysis. In the meantime, certain impressions regarding 
the retention and use of Life Skills are available. Some graduates of Intake 
K received an interview after about 12 months rather than 3 and they give 
an indication that there tends to be a ''post-course slump'' present at 
about 3-4 months which gradually improves and the more beneficial course 
effects may begin later. This effect is due to the fact that graduates 
tend to come out of the course with a "high'\ feeling that he can handle 
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anything; but reality is still there and the confrontation with reality 
causes this depression. This indicates that the course needs strength- 
ening in the latter phases so that more of the real world is dealt with. 
Our impressions this far indicate that the over-all effects at 3 - 4 ^ 
months is positive but not greatly so, with the most impact occuring in 
areas 1 and 2 listed above while all areas show some positive change. 
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APPENDIXES 

OF E^/ALUATION FORMS _ 

Appendix 

Observation Fonn A 

Life Skills Evaluation Form - 

Facilitating Effective Group Behavior B 

Evaluation Form for Group Development -r.^- '^' '^ 

Interpersonal Relatitais 'Skills C 

Lesson Development Observation Record ^im D 

Rating of Life Skills Students by Coaches E 

Progress Report F 

Group Interview and Rating Form G 

SiiTulated Group Problem Solving Test H 

Capsule Descriptions of the Sixteen Personality Factors . I 

Scale of Self-Assertiveness, Rigour and Inertia J 

Life Skills Problem Checklist K 

Internal/External Scale L 

Self Inventory M 

Interview Guide and Instructions; Interview Rating Form . N 



Appendixes are available to interested readers upon request. Write to 
Training Researdi and Development Station, P.O. Box 1565, Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan S6V 512 , asking for Appendixes of Evaluation Fonns . 



009 BlkS OBSERVATION FORM DRAFT COPY 

APPENDIX JUl - 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE AND UNDERSTANDING OF 
OBSERVATION REPORT FORM 

OBSERVATION 

1. Observer will record the behaviors he observed during a group 
session. Observer will try to record facts only. 

INTERPRETATION 

1. The observer will interpret these observations using the Life 
Skills Process/Content Model (the 3 Dimensional Model) . 



l» Code 




1. 


Cognitive (Khoidng) 


2. 


Affective (Feeling) 


3. 


Psychomotor fActinp") 


4. 


Safe (Protective) Group Use 


S. 


Careful Group Use 


6. 


Risky Group Use 


7. 


Not Relevant to Problem Solving 


8. 


< 

0 (zero) There is a problem but it is not being dealt with 


9. 


Recognizes Problem 


' 10. 


Defines Problem 


11. 


Chooses Alternative 


12. 


Inplements Alternative 


13. 


Evaluates Alternative 


Amvsis 





1. Observer idll coiiment on why he interpreted certain behaviors 
as he did. 
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LESSON 



STUDENT 



DATE 



0BSEP3/ATI0N 



INTERPRETATION 



ANALYSIS 



10 



11 



12 



13 
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LIFE SKILLS EVALUATION FORM - FACILITATING EFFECTRnS GROUP BEHAWOR 
LESSON -■ DATE SIGNATURE OF COACH 



Student's Name 


Coach's Remedying Behavior 


Reason 


Post Lesson 
Evaluative Conment 






• 




































• 

































































EVALUATION VOm FOR GROUP DHVliLOPMriNT 

ihrriiRPi-RSONAL reiations skills 



APPENDIX C-1 



Coachi. f^^o^P^ \ Rater: 

Lesson: Date of Evaluation: 



Based on the descriptions o£ the scales which are ''uvolved in defining inter- 
personal rolatiohs skills, rate the group as a whole on their position on each 
scale. Put an in tlie appropriate box for each scale to indicate the extent 
to whicli the behaviors described are characteristic of the group as a uhole. 





Very low/ Very high/ 
Poor Average , Good 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Comments 


!• Exchanging meaningful 
feedback concerning 
each other's behavior. 














2. Congruence, genuine- 
ness y experiiuenting , 
risk-taking and 
self -disclosure. 














3. Support ivcness; 
awareness of and 
responsiveness to 
feelings; accurate 
empatliy . 














4. Grout) involvement, 
initiative and 
cohesion. 














5. Role behavior 
flexibility. 















GENERAL COMNENTS: 
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EVALUATION FORM FOR GROUP DEVELOPMENT 
DESCRIPTION OF SCALES: 'aNPERPERSONAL RELATIONS SKILLS" 



CertaiiTiinpressions usually result froia observing or participating 
in a group session. Wien you observe a group you observe the members 
behaving in certain ways and otiior members are responding to the person's 
behavior in certain ways (i.e., personal and interpersonal behaviors). 
Fran your observations of members acting and interacting you are to foiTi 
a global overall ij^ipression of the group in teims of the scales described 
here. Your rating will be a fom of summary ijnpression of the total group 
''feeling" or ."atmosphere". This rating is a substitute for the more 
elaborate procedure of rating each individual member on these scales and 
then obtaining the average rating for the group. Thus you are asked to 
use your head (or mind or whatever you use) to make these estimates of 
the group average to come up ^ath this "group feeling" or "group atmosphere" 
rather than using a statistical method." 

Read the descriptions of each scale very carefully and then 
proceed with the ratings. 



!• Exchanging meaningful feedback concerning each other's ]jehavior ; 
Tne extent to wiucn group inemoers ax;e willing ana aole/to give and 
receive meaningful and helpful infomation regaxxiing tneir feelings 
and honest reactions to each other's behavior i^thout becoming 
defensive or hostile. Do they exchange feedback inforaat ion with 
each otlier which is offered and accepted in a concerned and helpful 
manner or is it either not exchanged or done in an unhelpful (e.g., 
hostilerr superficial) way? Is the feedback: specific vs general; 
behavior focused vs motive or intention focused; focused on changable 
things vs focused on unchangable things (things that the person can 
not do much about) ; focused on the here and now vs the there and 
then (past and/or outside situations); clear vs vague; tentative vs 
absolute; descriptive vs evaluative; informative vs ordering? 



2. Congruence, genuineness, experimenting^ risk taking and self -disclosure ; 
The extent to which the group members exchange sincerely ana genuinely, 
at ^ a significant and important level, their feelings, beliefs, attitudes 
opinions, and ideas. The extent to which their sharing constitutes 
some risk to their self-esteem and security in the group; the extent 
to which they are being themselves and being coagiuent in words, actions 
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and expressions. Do they share personally meaningful and important 
tlungs -i^ich could be used against them or do they share superficial 
safe things? is tlie excliange:- congruent, wherein words, behavior 
and expressions C0i-:nvanicate t]ie same message vs incongruent wherein 
vhat tiiey say, do and look like tell different things; risky, where 
tliey freely experiment with different behaviors vs safe, where they 
only do what tlicy are used to'; open and honest vs phoney playing 
rolc-s and games to hide their true selves; reveaTing, where they 
disclose threatening things which could damage self-esteem and their 
influence power vs unrevealing, where they disclose only safe and 
unimportant things or things that have been resolved long ago and 
are no longer threatening. 

Simportivencss; awareness of and responsiveness to feelings; accurate 
ciupatiiy : 

The extent to vhich the group members support, encourage and reinforce 
each other in their attempts to be open, to risk, to give and receive . 
feedback; the degree of sensitivity (awareness and responsiveness) 
of group mesibers to each other's feelings and their ability to ccm;- 
HTunicate this sensitivity and understanding to each other. Are they 
supportative , sensitive, accurate, and responsive in understanding- 
how each other feels or are they unsupportive, unaware of and un- 
responsive to each ct]ier's feelings; cool, bored, uninterested ar^d 
jnaybe busy givixig advice inappropriate to the inood and content of 
each other's statements and communications (verbal and nonverbal). 
Are the group members: supportive and encouraging vs nonsupportive , 
•nonencouraging, and embarrassed; sensitive, a^vare anH" responsive V£ 
insensitive, unaware and unresponsive; able to let each other know 
they are '^dth" each other vs" unable to let each other know they are 
•VitW each other; accurate in assessing how each other feels vs 
inaccurate in assessing how each other feels; able to respond to all 
levels of coimiiiication (verbal and nonverbal) vs imable to respond 
to all levels and respond only toTthe superf iciaT level of communication 
e*g*, the verbal content. . . . . 



Group involvement! initiative and cohesion: 
The extent to wiudi all members of the group are involved in what 
is going on and the initiative is spread among the group members. 
Are all meiibers contributing ideas, facts, opinions, feelings, gate* 
keeping, clarif)dng, summarizing, encouraging, initiating, etc. 
or are just the coach or maybe one or two doing this? 



Role behavior flexibility : 

me extent to wnicn tne various necessary behaviors for effective 
group functioning (helping behaviors) arc spread among all group 
members vs the situation where eacli person is a "specialist" in a 
very ILT^ited riumber of behaviors. Do all members perform the 
necessary behaviors to help the group function adequately at the 
time or do they tend to settle into specialized roles aril functior^s 
even when this is harmful to -the group functioning. 



LESSON DEVELOPiffiNT 
OBSERVATION RECORD FOilM 
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OBSERVATION : LIFE SKILLS OBSER\'ER: 

LESSON : D^. 

PHASE: COACH: 



GENERAL : (CHECK ONE ONLY) 

1. IVhich lesson phases need revision? (check) 

ALL NONE STIM. EVOC. OBJ.ENQ. ■ A PPL. E VAL. 

2. The relevance of the lesson for the students was indicated by: 

High Interest Level Mild Interest ^Little Interest 

3o Comments: 



OVERVIEW: 

4. The "Overview's" description of the relationship of the lesson to the rest of 
the course was: 

Excellen t A cceptable Poor 

5. The "Overview's" description of the lesson objectives and content for the 
coach was; 

Excellent Acceptable Poor 

6. Ccniments: 
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STIMULUS ; 

7. the effect of the "Stimulus" on most of the students appeared to be: 
Exciting ^lildly Inieresting Unstimulating 

8. Did the Stimulus phase present the problem situatioi^ 

Very Well Acceptably Poorly: Coach ^Content 

9. Comments: 



EVOCATION : 

10. Did the "Evocation" promote student discussion about the lesson topic? 
Very Well Acceptably- Poorly: Coach ^Content 

11. Did the "Evocation" process define the lesson problem? 

Very Well Acceptabljr Poorly: Coach ^Content 

12. The "Evocation" process of promoting student interest in finding out more 
information was: 

Excellent Acceptable Poor: Coach ^Content 

13. Comments: 



j OBJECTIVE ENQUIRY : 

j 14. Did the resources and materials provided, meet the research needs of the 
I students? 

j Very Well Acceptably ^Poorly 

; 15. The motivation and ability (time, skills) of the students to use the available 
; resources was: 

Excellent Acceptable Poor 
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16. Did the "Enquiry" process enable the students to develop possible solutions 
to the lessons prd)lem? 

Very Well Acceptably Poorly: Coach ^Content 
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17\ Corenents: 



APPLICATION : 

18. Did the "Application" Phase activities provide the students with the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their skills? 

Very Well ^Acceptably Poorl y ' 

19. Did the students indicate their motivation to solve the problem through the 
••Application" process by: 

Great Participatio n / M oderate Participation Little Participation 

20. Tae transfer of behavior skills to the sUidents' real life situation in the 
••Application" phase/vas: 

An actual transfer/ ^Implied transfer Little Transfer 

21 . Corenents : / 



EVALUATION : 

22. Ihe students' assessment of their personal effectiveness in performing the 
skill objectives was: 

Excellent Acceptable Poor: Coach Content 

23. Hie students gain in individual insight regarding their level of skill 
achievement in terms of the objectives was: 

Excellent Acceptable Poor: Coach Content 

24. The "Evaluation" phase's provision for further practice by students of the 
skills and re-evaluation was: 

Exce 1 len t Accep t ab I'e Poor : Coach Con ten t 

25. Conments: 
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JWTLXGS OF LIFE SKILLS SIUDEXTS BY OQAQIES 



On the follcMing pages are lists of group behaviours. Please 
rate the student on these behaviours by putting a check ( in the appro- 
priate column. 



Student: 
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coach: \ 

Intake: 

Date: 



2.* 
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CXJACH RATINGS OF INDIVIIXJAL GROUP NeiBERS 



DOES TIE STUDEKT: 


jNever/jNo 




Average/ 
About 
Half the 
Time 


Usually/ 
tost of 
the Time 


Always 


Speaking. Volunteer to speak out 
in the grot.tp. 












Speaking. Speak out in the group 
wnen asked* 










> 


Listening. \^at is being said by 
others in the group. 












Comprehension. Appear to under- 
stand what is being said in 
discussions. 












Content Expression. Provide sub- 
stance in what he says (i.e., does 
he make sense as opposed to just 
"talking.*') 












Information Seeking. Ask for 
authoratative iutormation aixd 
facts related to the problem 
being discussed. 












Opinion Seeking. Ask for opinions 
and expressions of ideas from the 
other group members , 












Seeks Clarification. Make sure 
of what other.3 are suggesting/ 
saying by asking questions, restati' 
what he thinks is meant, etc. 


rg 










Expres.ses Feelings, Express his 
feelings in or to the group. 
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DOES TtE STUDENT: 


Never/No 


Seldom 


Average/ 
About 
Half The^ 
Time ^ 


Usu- V ' 
Most c: 
The TL-:- 


A i ways 


V 

lakes Responsibilities. Shares 
responsibility tor group leadership. 












Goals: 

n. Help group establish goals. 












Kelp group accoinplish goal. 












C. Help group evaluate goal 
accon5)lishmcnt . 












L\ Shov; flexibility in accepting 
goal changes • 










w 


t. Keep persevering v,-hen group 
seems unrsotivated. 












F. Help to motivate the group. 












Carries out Responsibilities 
Assigned i>y the Grcup. 

A. Accept responsibilities 
arranged by the group. 










J 


B. Cany out responsibilities 
arranged by the group. 












Coope r a t i on . Coopera te 
v;ith others members of the 
group. 












Fellow Student 

A. Recognize whcTi a fellow 
student needs help. 


2 . V, 
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DOES THE STUDENT: 


j 

Never/No 


1 

Seldom 


Average/ 
Abour 
Half the 
Ti.e 


Usually/ 
Most of 
The Time 


Always 


B. Support fellow students 
who need help. 












Show skill in helpii>g others 
for whom he is concerned. 












Attitude. Display a positive 
attitude in trainiPig sessions. 












Accept Criticism. Accept 
constmctive criticism from 
the group. 
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DO OTHERS/GROUP: 


iSever/ 
No 




Average/ 

lialf v.. ' 
Tune j 
t 


Usual Iv.'. 
^tost Ox 
he Time 

> 


Always 




Listenings Pay attention to 
what he has to say* 












Questioning. 

A Seek suggest ions/ infomat ion 
from him. 






# 






B Seek opinions/feelings 
from him. 














Acceptance, 

A. Sho\c that they accept 
him as a group member. 














B- Support him when he 
needs help. 














C Accept advice and help 
t trom him, 
\ 














r 

! Rp^ponslbll It ies. Assign 
j rf -poas^i iities to him. 

1 ^ 
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PROGRESS REPORT 



STUDENT 



COURSE 



DATE 



We need to know. How well you are progressing on your course. 

The benefits which you have gained. 

Your probleihs whicli have not been helped by the course. 

TTie effectiveness of the coaches. 

The effectiveness of the instructional materials. 

To help obtain this information we ask that you complete this report as 
accurately as you can. We are also asking the Coach to complete similar 

d?ffIr^'^;'!S-?"P^'Ti'°S ''"^^ ^^^^^^ ''^^^ >'°" ^^es ^^'here your assessment 
ditters significantly fran our observation. 



SER, 




INDICATE ASSESSMENT BY AM "X" 




BEHAVIOR, ATTITUDE, ETC. 


HIGH 


GOOD 


FAIR 


Lav 



HE TRAINING MATERIALS 



HOW MY COAQ] 



ME 



1« Are easy to learn from 


























2. Meet my needs (are suitable) 



























3. Understands my problems 


























4. Attends to my needs 


























5. Helps me t q, learn - 


























6. Controls the class 



























7. Nty interest in the course is 


























8. How hard I work (do I really try) is 


























9. Quality of thing.; learned is 


























10, Hie way I use class tinx3 is 


























11- The way I complete difficult v;ork is 
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SER. 


INDICATE ASSESSMENT BY A\ "X" 


m mj) Mv GROUP 


HIGH 


GOOD 


FAIR 


mi 


THE WAY OTTERS: 











12. Help me is 



13. Show consideration by non- 
disturb ing habits is 

J 14 > Show interest by prcmpt attendance is 



WAY I ! 



15, Help others is 


























15^ Sho\%' consideration by non- 
disturbing habits is 



























CO^^ENTS ON' ANY OF TFE ABOVE RATINGS (INCLUDING THE FIRST PAGE) 



CQMNENTS ON OT^ER ITEMS SUCH AS: MY STRENGTHS 6 WEAKNESSES: THINGS IN WilQi I NEED 
NDRE HELP; GOOD AND BAD FIABITS OF COACH; USE OF VTR f, OBSERVATION ROOMS; CLASSROOS 
AND FACILITIES; OTHER STAFF 



. PASS TTE COMPLETED FORM TO YOUR TR.MNING 

(Signed) SUPERVISOR 

■er|c — — 



GRAPHICAL DATA SU>MARY FROM PROGRHSS RHPORTS^^^^^^ ^"^ 



NAME: SMITH, John 



K-9063 



COURSE: Life Skills 



16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 

to 

7 

H 

< 6 
on 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

0 





































































































^ 
















i 










































[••• 


) 










• 




i 
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TIME 



Student Rating of' Student (items 1-7) 

Student Rating of training materials, coach and 
peers (items 8-16) 



Coach Rating of student (items 1-7) 
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GROUP INTERVIE:// Al^D RATING Fv 

Instructions: Interview fprmat for evaluation 'fe Skills Groups 

and their coaches 



Explain the Purpose of the Interview : e.g., are going to take some time 
today and evaluate ourselves and the coach to fi^d out ho;^' good a job is being 
done in Life Skills." 

Get A Consensus If Possible : e.g., 'Tm interested in everybody's opinion 
and evaluation and not just the opinions of a few so I want to hear from all 
of you in these questions." 

Evaluation of Coach : 

A. * 'First, what do you people as a group think of the way (use 

coach's first name) has run this course so far?" 
Probe for information and evaluation in these areas: ' 

1. General reaction of the group (from very poor to very good). 

\^ 

2. How directive he/she was in running the course (from very little 
X^'"" "d^ection to very great direction.) This questioii is to see if the 

group perceives any difference in the way Peggy and Frank beliaved. 
How much did the coach take it upon hiiaself to provide structure 
and make decisions about how things were to be done vs having the 
group provide structure (direction) and make decisions. 

3. Getting all members of the group involved in the lessons, etc. (from 
very poor to very good). To what extent does the coach encourage and 
succeed in having all members of the group participate in a rewarding 
way in tlie activities, etc. of tlie course? How many of the g^roup 
feel out o£ it, not involved, withdrawn, etc. Is there a core of very 
active and involved members with most of tlie rest on the sidelines? 
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4. How much concern does the coach show towards the group members in 
having students be more skillful in solving life's problems. Do the 
members feel Lhat tlie coach is committed to having them improve, 
learn new ways of acting, learn new things about themselves and others 
and their life situation? 

>Iight ask for what things they like about the way the coach runs the 
course and what things they dislike. 

Try to get exanples of the type of thing (behavior of coach) they are 
referring to when they make an evaluation. 

Evaluation of the Group 

B. "Now let's evaluate the progress you have made as a group in helping 
each other. I want to know what the whole group feels about these 
things and not just what one cr two people feel.*' 

1. Feedback ; 'T^ow much does your group help each other by giving and 
getting helpful feedback information. 
1)0 you feel that the inforriiation is useful, helpful? 
Is the feedback exchanged in a concerned and helpful way? Do you 
think that people are telling each other the truth about how they 
feel about each other? Is it done to help each other or just to put 
each other down.? 

Is the feedback about specific behaviors that the people can change 
in a more helpful direction or is iZ about general and vague things 
that people can't do mucli about and aren't clear as to how to change? 
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Do you accept the fec^dback exchanged as helpful information or do you 
become defensive or mad and try to justify and give reasons for why 

you do what you do?'* i 

/ 

2* Risking - genuineness : 'Do you people express your real feelings and 
thoughts about things and each other or do you hold back and say only 
nice things or nothing? 

Do you people talk about things that are really important to you, 
your real iiiportant problems and things you want to change or do you 
talk about safe things that aren^t really that important to you? 
Do you feel that the group members words match their feelings - are 
they saying what they feel when you look at them?" 

3. Support; awareness of feelings: Do you people give each other support- 
and encouragement when you try things that are different, embarrassing, 
risky to your own picture you have of your self? 

Are you sensitive to how each other feels; do you feel that the group 
understands how you feel about things? Are you 'Vith" each other 
and feel that if you go out on the limb you will have each others sup- 
port and encouragement? 

Do you feel that you can do and say things without having the other 
members make fun of you or hold it against you? 

4. Involvement and initiative : ^^How mucli are all of you as a whole group 
involved in the activities of the group? 

Do you all take part in starting things or do you rely on a few people 
or the coach to start? 
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Does everyone contribute, express their feelings, ask for others 
contributions, summarise and clarify, encourage and so on or do only 
a few people or just the coach do these things?'''' 

S. Role behavior flexibility : ''do all the group members pitch in and do 
what's necessary to keep the group going and on the track or do you 
each have a special role which you take in the group? 
Are the members knoun for doing one thing like giving ideas, or ask- 
ing others wliat they tliink about something or saying what they think 
the group feels about something or confronting, etc. or are these 
types of behaviors done by all or most all members so that no one 
person is a specialist in a certain type of behavior?" 
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Coach: 
Lesson: 



I . LIFE SKILLS COURSE 
EVALliVriON FORNl FOR GROUP DEVELOFMEOT 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS SKILLS 



Group: 



Rater: 



Date of evaluation: 



Based on tlie descriptions of the scales which are involved in defining in- 
terpersonal relations skills, rate the group as a whole on their position 
on each scale. Put an 'T' in the appropriate box for each scale to indicate 
the extent to which the behaviors described are characteristic o f the group" 
as a whole. i ' ' ' ' ^ 



\ 


very low/ very high/ 
poor average f good 


B. GROliP PROCESS 


1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


Coiiunents 


1. Exchanging meaningful 
feedback concerning 
eacli other's behavior. 
















• 


2, Congruence, genuin- 
eness, experimenting, 
risk-taking and 
self -disclosure. 
















: 


3. Support iveness; 
awareness of and 
responsiveness to 
feelings; accurate 
empathy. 








r 










4. Group involvenient, 
initiative and 
cohesion. 


















5. Role behavior 
flexibility. 


















COACR h P2RF0R;JANCS 
!• General Evaluation 


















2. ^rectlvenens (!•• vary 
littlc/lo-.7) 


















3« Involving all members 


















km Concern shov/n students 



















• APPENDIX H-1 

SIMUIATED CROUP PROaLEM SOLVING TEST 
IXSTCUCriOXS TO PRESENT TiE PROBLEM SOLVING SI>?JL\TION TEST FOR LIFE SKILLS 

Saskatchewan KewStart is very concerned about how much you have 
been learning in tlie Life Skills Course. Today we have a test for you 
^ ^ and your group to find out just how much you know and can use of the 
materials in the Life Skills Course. Tlie Basic Education Division uses 
the Canadian Test of Basic Skills to detennine whether or not you get your 
grace cquiviiancy - this test for t]ie Life Skills Division is also to 
measure your progress or lack of it, both as individuals and as a total 
group. This t^est is very important since your performance will determine 
what you will be doing for the rest of the course; whether you go on or 
review or start back 

The results of the test depend on two things: first, how well 
each of you do as individuals and, second, how well your group can work 
togetlier to come ,to a solution of the problem we will present to you. 
Each group of the Life Skills course is getting the same problem to solve 
as a group. Each '^oup is also being video taped. The judges will watch 
these t^pes and evaluate the perfomance of each person and performance 
of the group as a whole. 

The probleia you are to solve is a case study of a life problem 
which someone might have. There is no one solution to this problem just 
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as tlierc is no one solution to tlie problems of life, Smc solutions 
better than others and your group is to come up with the best solute 
or solutions tiiat you axii. . Tlie main basis for grading you v/Al be h 
helpful you are in the groups (how much every one is contributing and 
the helpful behaviors) and how skilled you are in the problciii solvin 
process. Remember, the grade is based on both the perfoiTuance of ea 
dividual member and on the total group perfomance. 

\ 

You have the rest of the afternoon to come up with a solut 
the problem that is presented. You are on your own. There will be 
coach to help, no one to come in and take over for you. You have or 
yourselves to depend on. The person rujming the VTP^ will not be inv 
in any way with you. 
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- . . ' • 

Fred" 

Fred slanmed the door as he went out of the house, leaving 
most o£ his breakfast untouched. 

He wished his wife wouldn't get up to get breakfast for 
him. She always wanted to solve all the family problems 
while he was tiyiiig\^ eat. She didn't eat breakfast 
with him - she just sat there and talked. 

Fred always had a hard time to get up and get to work. 
He wasn^t an early riser by nature. He didn't want to 
talk. He didn't even want to think at that time of the 
' day. 

But his v/ife would keep after him to make decisions and 
give ariswers. Quite frequently he would lose his temper, 
and then they would have a battle. 

Yesterday, he had been late for work again because of 
their quarreling* 

This jrioming she had wanted him to decide wliether they 
should get the now toaster they had looked at in the 
Co-Op Store or the one they saw in the store down the 
street. 

* 
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Fred said to get whatever she wanted. 

His wife" said, 'You don.'t care about anything around 
the house. I don't think you even heard what I said." 

*rhat did it. Fred slaiumed out of the house. , 

He was still putting his heels doivn hard when he walked 
into the place where he worked. , 

lAbout an hour later, he made a foolish mistake in his work. 
He knew better, but the morning's argument was still run- 
ning through his mind, and he .wasn't thinking of what he 
was doing. (He always regretted these blow-ups later, 
and had to make some kind of apology when he got home. 
He had been wondering how he could patch things up today.) 

The foreman came along and saw Fred's mistake. He called 
I 

Fred 'aside and said, "I've been concerned about you lately, 
Fred.! You've been late several times, and you've been 
making mistalces. Maybe you should have a medical check-up. 
Or maybe you^ll just have to try hatder to do what's 
expected of you.'* 
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■ (Fom\ 1) 



\ 

EVALUATION OF SIMULATED PROBLEM- SOLVING EXERCISE 



Group / Rater 



/ ' - 

; / 


poor - 
1 


' 2 1 


— -> 

3 


good-^ 

-4 r 5 


1, Identified and stated the 
problem 








* 




2. Produced ideas to be 

develpped into solutions. 








1 




3. Critically examined each 
idea or possible solution. 




/ 








4. Selected the best solution. 












Developed a plan for 
implementing the solution • 













\ ■ * . • • 
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(Form 2) 

EVALUATIPX OF SLNWLATED PROBLEM- SOLVING EXERCISE 



Group Rater 



1. Gave ideas. 


poor- 
1 


2 


3 1 4 1 5 ! 












2. Gave opinions. 












5. Gave information. 












4. Clarified, ' 












5. Elaborated. 












6. SuBunarized. 












« 

7. Evaluated content. 












8. Attended ( gavo' fall 
attention) 
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poor > good 



9. Responded to feelings. 


1 


2 


3 . 


• 4 


5 


















10. Expressed group feelings. 

r 












11. Tested for consensus. 




r 








12* Expressed oivn feelings. 

• 












15. Was open'^^Id^onest. 












14. Gave feeci^Dack. 


• 










15. .Confronted. 
« 




* 








16. Received feedback. 






i 






17 • Supported and encouraged. 












18. Relieved tension. 






4 







: • V 
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19. Mediated, c 


^promised. * . 

* 


poor 
• 1 


2 


— > 

3 . 


4 ! 5 












20. Gat^ept ! / 








• 




21 • Guided th^ process. 












22* Evaluated the process. 













i 
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. EVALUATIOM OF SIMUUTED PROBLm-SOLVIN'G EXERCISE . 



Group Rater 



often -> never 



• 

1. Stated the problem in too 
general ternis". 


1 


2 


3 ! 4 1 5 












2. Drifted into another step 

before coinpleting the previous 
one. 






\ 






3. AssuT.ed there is a meeting of 
minds when this is not so. 








* 




4. Proceeded on the basis of 
inadequate information. 












5. Selected a solution pre- 
maturely. 












6. Tested ?oFl:oirsensus too ^ ! 
soon, or failed to' get a \ 
response ^rom every member. 










■ i 


7. Did not listen to others. 












8. "Side-tracked" or digressed. 












9. Clowned. 
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often ■> never 



10. Vathdrow. 


1 1 2 


3 I 4 ! 5 I 












u 

11 • Defended 'Cra ideas or 
actions too strongly. 


• 










12. Prolonged a useless Aargument. 








• 




13 • Sought personal recognition 
or favour. 












14. Doninated the group. 












15. Deflated others. 










1 



I 
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Capsule Descriptions of ike Sixteen Personality Factors 

(Lew Scoring) (High Scoring) 

FACTOR A 

ALOOF (Schlzothymia) .ver.u WARM, OUTGOING (Cyclothymia) 

The person who scores low (standard score 
of 1 or 2) on Factor A tends to be stiff, cool, 
aloof. He likes things rather than people, 
working alone* and avoidance of clash of 
viewpoints. He is likely to be precise and 
•Vigid** in his way of doing things and in 
personal standards, and in many occupations 
these arc desirable traits. He may tend, at 
times, to be critical, obstructive, or hard. 



The person who scores high on Factor A tends 
to be good-natured, easy-going, ready to co- 
operate, attentive to people, soft-hearted, 
kindly, .trustful, adaptable. He likes occupa- 
tions dealing with people and socially impres- 
sive situations. He readily forms active 
groups. He is generous impersonal relations, 
less afraid of criticism, better able to remcm- 
ber names of people, but he is often less 
dependable in prccision"^ork and in obligations. 



DULL (Low General AbUity) 



FACTOR B 
. • *versu5 • • 



• The person scoring low on Factor B tends to 
be slow to learn and grasp, dull, sluggish. 
He tends to have little taste or capacity for 
the higher forms of knowltdj;*?. and to be 
somewhat boorish. 



.BRIGHT (Intelligerxe) 



The person who scores high on Factor B tends 
to be quick to. grasp ideas, a fast learner, 
intelligent. He is usually rather cultured. 



EMOTIONAL (General Instability) 



FACTOR C 



• .versuf 



The person who scores low on Factor C tends 
to be emotionally immature, lack-n^; in frus- 
tration tolerance, changeable, evasive, neurot- 
ically fatigued, v/orryin'^. easily an-xoyed, 
generally dissatisfied, havir.j; neurotic symptoms 
(phobias, sleep disturbances, psychosomatic 
complaints, etc.) Low Factor C score is common 
to almost all forms of mental disorder (7). 



MATURE (Ego Strength) 



The persor. who scores high on Factor C 
tends to be emotionally mature, stable, 
calm, ph'.ogmatic, realistic about life, 
placid, pcs5css;r.s e-o strcni:th, hr.vmg 
an intepjrrjLe^^ prj/;c^5oph\l.cij^ifo, _^ able 
tc^ mainta-.r» high gro-.sp morale. 



FACTOR E 



SUBMISSIVE (Submissioji) 



The person who scores low on Factor E tends 
to be dependent, a follower, unci to take action 
which goes along with the group. He lends to 
lean on others in making tieci^ioniJ, and is 
often soft-hearted, expressive, and easily upset. 



.DOMIKANT (Dominance) 



The person who scoreb high on Factor E tends 
to be ascendant, self-assured, assertive, 
independent -rnindec, bold in his approach to 
situations. He may at times be hard, ctern, 
hostile, solemn, tough-minded, authoritarian. 



FACTOR F 



GLUM, SILENT (Desurgcnc>0 



The person who scores low on Factor F tends 
to be taciturn, reticent, introspective. He 
is sometimes incommunicative, melancholic, 
anxious, depressed, smug, languid, slow. 



ENTHUSIASTIC (Surgency) 



The person who scores high on this trait tends 
to be cheerful, talkative, frank, expressive, 
quick, alert, ur.pcrturbable . He is frequently 
chosen as an elected leader. 
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FACTOR G 

. .versus .... CONSCIENTIOUS (Super Ego Strength) 



CASUAL (\Veakness of Character). . . . 

The person who scores low on Factor G 
tends to be I'icklc, undcpencAole, 
irresolute* unsteady* quitting. He is 
sometime s demanding, impatient, indolent, 
obstructive* lacking in internal standards. 



The person who scores high on Factor G tends 
to be strong in character, persevering, respon- 
sible! determined, consistent, planful, energetic, 
cautious, weU-organizcd. He is usually con- 
scientious, with high regard for moral stand- 
ards, and prefers efficient people to othei* 
companions. 



FACTOR H 

. .versus . . ADVENTUROUS (Adventurous Cyclothymia) 



TIMID (Withdrawn Schizorhymia) 

The person who scores Ic^w on this trait tends 
to be shy. withdrawing, cautious, retiring, 
cool, a 'Wallflower.*' He usually has inferiority 
feelings. He tends to be slow and impeded in 
speech and in expressing himseU, uisllkes 
occupations with personal contacts, prefers 
one or two close friends to large groups, and 
is not able to keep in contact with all that is 
going on around him. 



The person who scores high on Factor H tends 
to be sociable, participating, ready to try new 
things, spontaneous, abundant in emotional 
response. He is able to face wear and tear in 
dealing with people and grueling emotional 
situations, without fatigue. However, he can 
be careless of detail, ignore danger signals* 
and consume much time talking. He may be 
"pushy" and active in interest in the opposite 
sex. 



FACTOR I 



TOUGH (Toughness) versus 

The person who scores low on Factor I tends to 
be practical, realist. c, masculine, independent, 
responsible, but "unculiarcc. Ke is sometimes 
phlegmatic, hard, cynical, smug. He tends to 
keep, a group operating or* a practical and 
realistic "no-nonsense" basis. 



SENSITIVE (Sensitivit>0 

The person who scores high on Factor I tends to 
be tcr.ccr-mindcd, imaginative, introspective, 
orti&tic, fastidious, excitable. He is sometimes 
demancmg, impcLticnt, depcr^cn:, impractical. 
He dislikes cruc.o people and rough occupations. 
He tends to slow up group perform<ince, and to 
upset group morale by negative remarks. 



FACTOR L 

TRUSTFUL (Lack of Paranoid Tendency) . . .versus SUSPECTING (Paranoid Tendency) 

The person who scores low on Factor L tends The person who scores hi-h on Factor L tends to 

to be free of jealous tendencies, adaptable, be mistrustinj and dCubi(ul. Kc is often involved 

cheerful, composed, concerned about other in his own ego, is self-opinionated, and interested 

people, a good team worker. in internal, mental life. He is usually deliberate 

in his actions, unconcerned aoout other people, a 

poor team member. 



FACTOR 

CONVENTIONAL (Practical Concernedness). versus 

The person who scores low on Factor M tends 
to be anxious to do the rir,ht thinjj. practical, 
and conformist. He i» easily concerned 
but able to keep his head in emergercies. 
He Is often rather narrowly correct and 
unimaginative. 

2^io 



M 

ECCENTRIC (Bohemian Unconcern) 

The person who scores high on Factor M tends to 
be unconventional, unconcerned, bohemian, ego- 
centric, sensitive, imaj;inativc. He sometimes 
makes emotional scenes, is somewhat irrespon- 
sible, impractical, undependable. He is often 
rejected in group situations. 
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FACTOR 

SIMPLE (Naive Simplicity) versus 

The person who scores low on Factor N 
tends to be unsophisticated, sentimental, 
' and simple. He is easily pleased and 
^sometimes crude and awkward. 



N 

SOPHISTICATED (Sophistication) 

The person who scores high on Factor K tends to 
be polifihed, experienced, worldly, shrewd. He 
tends to be hard-headed and analytical. Ke has 
an intellectual, unsentimental approach to ^ 
situations. 



FACTOR 0 

CONFJDEOT (FreecJom from Anxiety) versus INSECURE (Aa\:ous lnsecurit>') 



The person who scores low on Factor O tends 
to be placid* calm, with unshakable nerve. 
He has a mature, unanxious confidence in 
himself and his capacity to deal with things. 
He is resilient and secure. 



The person who scores high on Factor O tends to 
be depressed, moody, a worrier, suspicious, 
broodinSt avoiding people. Ke has a childlike 
tendency to .inxicty in difficulties. He does not 
feel accepted in groups or free to participate. 
High Factor O score is very common in clinical 
groups of all types (7). 



FACTOR Q, 



CONSERVATIVE (Conservatism) versus EXPERIVJENTING (Radicalism) 



The person who scores low on Factor Q| tends 
to be overly cautious and moderate. He is 
opposed to any chan:;e, inclined to go alon^ 
with tradition, and tends not to be interested 
in analytical "intellectual" thought. 



DEPENDENT (Croup Dependence) 

The pek'son who scores low on Factor Q> 
prefers to work :;nd make decisions with 
other people, likes and depends on cocial 
approval and admiration. He tends to go 
along with the group and may be lacking 
in resolution. 



The person- who scores high on Factor Qj tends to 
be interested in intellectual mAf.ers and fundamental 
issues. He frequently t.-Otes issue with icc.is, either 
old or new. He tends to be more well informed, 
' less inclined to moralir,e, and more inclined to ex- 
periment in life t;cncrally, more tolerant of incon- 
venience. 

FACTOR Q 



. .SELF-SUFFICIE.NT (SeU-Sufficiency) 



The person who scores hi;;h on Factor lends 
to be independent, resolute, accustomed to goir.g 
his own way, making decisions and tskln'g action 
on his own. He is not necessarily dominant, how- 
ever, in his relations with others (see Factor £). 



UNCONTROLLED (Poor Self-Scntimen:). 

The person who scores low on Factor Q3 
tends to lack will control and character 
stability. He is not too considerate, 
careful, or conscientious. 



FACTOR Q 

3 

. versus. . .SELF-CONTROLLED (High Self-Scn:iment) 

The person who scores high on Factor Q3 tends 
to have strong control of his emotions and general 
behavior, is inclined to be considerate, careful, 
and evidences what is commonly termed "self- 
respect. He sometimes tends, however, to be 
obstinate. Effective leaders are high on Qy 
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STABLE (Relaxation) 



The person who scores low on Factor 
tez:ds to be calm, relaxed, composed, 
aad satisfied (not frustrated). 



FACTOR Q 



versus • 



, TENSE (Somatic An.\iety) 



The person who scores high on Factor tends 
to be tense, excitable, restless, fretful, 'im- 
patient. He is often overfatigued, but ur*able to 
remain inactive. He ta!<es a poor view of group 
unity, ordeiliness, leadership. 



16 Personality Factor Questionnaire Derived Scores 

Using factor raw scores 

Anxiety - 38 - 20 «» 2H ♦ 2L » 30 - 2Q3 + IjQ^ 
•-—10— 

Extraversion- 2A + 3E + IjF + 5H - 2Q2 - ^ 

10 / 
Mental Health - 22 + G + F- 0-(;^ 

Creativity - 55 - 2A + 2B + E - 2F + H + 21 + U - N + + 2Q2 

_ 

Capacity to Leam/ 

Grow in a New Job - 11 +. B + G + (^3 - F 

n ^ 

/ 

/ 

Independence • -3A + I4E - 2G + 3M + l^^il + liQg 

10 



4 

\ 
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SCME OF SPT.F-.ASSERTRI-XZSS. RIGOUR, A\'D INERTIA • 



To answer the following questions, simply place a check in the appropri- 
ate colunin. 



1. Tne United STates and Russia can hardly get together on anything. 

2. I would be unhappy living away £rcn my relatives. 

3. Many ti^es, I am the last one trying to do a thing when everybody else 
has given up. ' . 

^4. Con^nunists and Catholics don't believe in any of the same things. 

5. I hope to move ascay frca here within the next few years. 

6. The thint^s I believe are quite different from what most other people believe. 
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7. In an argument, people sometiinss bring up things tliat have nothing to do 
with the* natter, rather than sticking to the subject. 

S \T^e best kind of govcm-v.cnt is a democracy (a goverrcnent of the people) 
* and the best kind of democracy is a govemr;.ent nm by the people witn 
the most brains., 

9. Tliere is usually only one best way to work out a problem. 

10. V.-hile everyone should have the right. to speak his mind, it's necessary to 
■* stop SO-.S political groups from having their say. 

11. It's not right to make people do things; but sometimes it's the only 
way to get things done. 

12. People who can't leave their hometo'.vns are hard for me to understand. 

13. Even though I believe most people have common sense, they sometimes behave 
stupidly when they get together. 

14. It's natural to knav more about tilings you believe in than those you are 
• against. 

15. "l like work where I've got to keep my mind on many little things. 

16.. Some teachings really mean the same thing, even though those who Tjelieye in 
tham try to tell you that they are different. 

\ 

17. 'A man's first loyalty should be to his' heme community. ^ 

18. ^s"nen I 'mj really working at something, I can't think of anything else. 

19. People left on their ovn are unhappy and can't look after themselves. 
V 20. »en it c«os vight dam to it. the world « Itvo,in^ is a Icnosc. place. 



Most people just don't sive a for others. 

22. I'd 11x3 to find scniccne lC tell r.o hc:c to solve my problc^r.i, 

23. V.iien'a boy boco.::cs a r:in> ho s'.:cuid Iccvo jx^.''^ 

24 • I dorJt like to chanse r.y plans v/hcn I ar: in the iriidcle of coin^ sozething. 

25. I like to sea nav/ things and :;.ect ncv; people. 

26. I:'s only rxtural for a person tc afraid of v:hat r.ay happen in the future. 

27. There's so :.uch to be done, and so little ti::;e to do it. 

28. Cnce I start arguing, I just can't stop- 

29. hnen talkinj to people, I need to say the sane thing riany tr:.es to nal^ 
sure they understand :r.e. 

5G. In a hot argu.-.ent, I usually jot so v.rapped up in v:hat I^ra 2oii:g to say 
that I don't oven listen zo tl:e others- 



31. I never r.iss c;oing to churoli. 

52. In a discussion, I scv.etir.es kaep -hutting in- to viiat tlie others are 
s£:/ir.z to r.al<e sure I get cv.-n ideas across- ^ 

33- It's better to die doing v;hai: you thinlc is I'-ight then to be a cov;ard and 
save yc - neclc. 

34. I like to try new things, 

35. I stick to r.y c\x. ideas, even Zr.o\xz:i other people r.ay thirJ: differently. 
35. ^7 hardest fights are v-ith myself. 

57. At tLv.es, I thir^Ic I an no good at ail. 

5S, I at. afraid of people v:ho v:ant ':c find out v;hat I av. really like, in case 
^ they :..a/ be disappointed in r.ie, 

39. Cn the \;hole, the old v;ays of doing things are the best, 

40. ,?he r;.ain thing in life is for a person to v;ent \o do sc.:ething important. 

/ 

/ 

41. If I get the chtzice\ I ;:ould do sa::e thing good for the v:hole v:orld. 

42. I find it easy to stick to a tive-table, once I have "^started it. 

43. If I had to choose beti;een being happy and being fa::ous, I v;ouid choose to 
be farxus. 

44. People say one thing, but do scr.ethuv else. 

45. Life v:ouid be boring v:ithcut nev: e>:::orionces. 
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46* I don't like diange, and find it hard to. get used to sa-nething nev; and 
different. 

47^ 1 like people v;ho are v;iiiing to change. 

48. Mosc people r.akc nothing of theniselv'es, because of the way things are 
planned in this world, 

49. I have often feit that strangers v:ere loolcing at r.e and sizing ne .up. 

50. I like to stop and think before doing even the smallest thing. 

51. It*s natural for people to feel guilty about things they have done wTong. 
52 » People say rude and dirty things to me. 

53. On the whole, niost changes make things worse. 

54. I tr>' to live the v;ay I ought to live and do v/hat is right. 

55. The liappiest people are those who do tilings the way their parents did. 

56. I usually find that my o^.vn v/ay of working out a problem i3 the best^ even 
if it coesn^t always seem to work at firsr. 

57. New things are usually better than old things. 
5S. I am sure people talk about me. 

59. There have never been very many great thirJcers in this world. 

60. There are seme people I have came to hate because of the things they believe. 
-61. I like to do things in the right order, with time and pl^^xe for everything. 

62. I think it is right to do things the way they have always been done, 

63. I believe that a person can get anything he wants if he's willing to work 
for it. 

64. I always finish the jobs I start, even if they don't matter very much, 

65. Man)' times, I find that the same tunes and v;ords keep running through my 
mind for days at a time. 

66. The nan v:ho doesn't believe in something worth working for hasn't really 
lived. ' ' V 

67. Man should not \cork too hard, for his fortune is in the hands of God, 

68 > Life is only worth living, if you've got something worth working for. 

69. Of all the things different people think, there is probably only one right 
v;ay to think about life. 
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70. A person who gets excited or all '*£ircd-up about things is probably not 
very good at anything. 

71. I have a time table for working and studying and always stick to it. 

72. I usually check more than once to be sure i have locked a door, put out a light 
or other things like that . * * ' ' 

73. A man shouldn't work too hard because it won't do him any good unless luck 
is ^dtll hiiii. 

74. \<l\en we make deals with people who are (politically} against us, we're letting 
down out avn side. 

75. Ke must be careful not to give in to the thinking of people whose religion 
is different fron our own or There is only one right church. 

76. A persorA who thinks only of himself in times like these must be pretty 
selfish-. 

77. If we agree with those who are (politically) against us even a little bit, 
we are giving in to them, 

78. Tlie worst thing you can dp is to go against those who are on your side in 
front of others. 

79. In tijnes like these, you've got to watch out more for the ideas of people 
on your own side than those of people \iho are against you. 

80. With a little luck I believe I caii do almost anything I really want to do. 

81. I've never done anything just "for Tcicks". 

82. A group which puts up with too m^ny arguments among its otwTI members will 
break up before long, 

83. There are tu'o kinds of people in this world - those who believe in always 
tellihg the truth and people who tell lies. j 

84. A person shouldn't hope for much in this life. 
SS\ If a man can't better himself it's his o\m fault. 

86. I get mad every time a person won't admit that he is wron^. 

/ ' 

87. A person who thinks only of Mmself isn*t worth botherinc^ about. 

88. Most of the ideas you read about today aren't worth the paper they are 
printed on. j 

89. I am sometimes, too ready to run do\m the ideas of other /people. 

90. In this mixed-up world, the only way we can know wliat's going on is to ask 
leaders or others v/ho know what they're talking about. 
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91. Don't Euike up your r.ind about what's -oing on until you have a chance to 
ask saneone you respect. 

92. I think it's vciy i3?.portant to always be on ti-ne for everything. 

93. It's best to pick friends v;ho thiiik the sa'ne we do. 

94. There's no use wasting your r.oney on newspapers which you know will only 
tell you what' they want you to believe. 

95. Young people should not be able to get hold of books that might get then all 
mixed up about things. 

96. Practically everything I try to do turns out well for ne. 

97. Too many people are not happy today. It's only tatiorrow that counts. _ 

98. I an always careful about the way I dress. ^ 

99. The "good old days" were the best for getting ahead. 

100. V.e so::;etir.es have to put up with a few bad things that happen to us na^', so 
that all people can be happy in the future. 

If a nan is to get what he wants out of life, he sometimes has to take chances. 

It's too bad that people I've talked to about what's wrong with this world 
don't really know what's going on. 

105. I usually fail when I try sc-ething important. 

104. Most people just don't know what's good for the?.. 

105. Nothing ever happens that hasn't happened before. 

106. I always put on and take off my clothes in the same order. 

107. If you tal<e the trouble to understand the world we live in, it's easy to 
knoiv what will happen in the future. 

108. Somcti-es you need to push people around to make them go along with an 
idea you think is right. 



101 
102 




ANSWER SHEET: Scale of Self-Assertiveness. Rigour, ami hertia 

NAME:—. 



SA-STRONGLY AGREE 


A - AGREE 


0- DISAGREE 


■ SO -STRONGLY DISAGREE 



SA A 

ID □ 
SD □ 
9D □ 

no □ 

21 □ □ 

25 □ □ 
29 n 



0 so 

□ □ 

□ n 

□ D 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



33 □ C 
37 □ □ □ □ 

41 C □ □ □ 

■ 45 C □ □ □ 

49 n □ □ □ 

53 □ □ □ □ 
57 □ □ □ D 

61 □ □ □ □ 
65 □ □ □ □ 
69 □ □ □ □ 

73 D □ □ □ 
77D □ □ □ 
81 □ □ □ □ 

85D □ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
93D □ □ □ 

97D □ □ □ 
lO^O □ □ □ 
105 □ □ □ C 



SA 

2D 

6D 
10 □ 

14 □ 
18 □ 

22 0 

26 0 
30D 
34 0 

38 0 
42 □ 

46 0 

SOD 
54 □ 

58 □ 

62 b 
66 □ 

70 □ 

74 □ 
78 □ 

82 □ 

86 □ 
90 □ 
94 □ 



A 0 SD 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ D □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ n 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ D □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ n 



□ 

c 
□ 



, SA A D SO 

3D □ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

iiD □ □ □ 



98D □ □ □ 
102 □ □ □ □ 

106 G D □ □ 



15 □ □ 
19 0 □ 
23 □ □ 

27 □ □ 
31D C 
35 0 □ 

39G □ 

43n □ 

47D □ 

51 □ C 
55 0 □ 

59 □ □ 

63 □ □ 

.. 67 □ □ 

71 □ □ 

75 □ □ 

79 n □ 

83 □ □ 

87 □ □ 

91D □ 
95D □ 

99 □ □ 
105 D □ 
107 □ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ G 
c □ 

c c 

□ G 

c a 

G u 

□ G 
C D 
G G 

G G 
C G 
G G 

G G 
C G 
G G 

G G 
U D 
G G 

G G 
G □ 
D □ 



SA A 0 SD 

4a G G □ 

8D G □ G 

120 □□ G 

160 □ G G 

20G □ □ □ 

24 D n G G 



28 G G 

32C1 C 

36G □ 

40 □ □ 

44 a □ 

48G □ 

52 G G 

56 a G 

60 G □ 

64 □ □ 

68 a G 

72 G □ 

76 G G 

80 a G 

84 G □ 
88 □ □ 
92G.G 
96 0 □ 

100 G G 
104 □ □ 
108 □ D 



C G 

□ o 

□ G 
0 D 
G G 
G O 

D G 
0 D 
0 G 

D D 
GO 
G G 

G G 
G O 
G O 

G O 
G G 
G □ 

D □ 
D □ 
C □ 



RLC 



TOTALS 



Total 



SA. 
R. 
I. 
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LIFE SKILLS PROBLEM CHECKLIST 



On thf* following pages ,;are a list of problems that many 
people iiave; Please indicate hoiv much o^a problem these 
are to you by putting a check mark (X) in the appropriate 
column. 



3\! , 
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LIFE SKILLS PROBLEM CHECKLIST 


FAMILY 


This is 
not a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 
time 


This is 
always a 
problem 


1. People I live with can't 
agree on the use of 
appliances . 








V 


2. People I live with can't 
agree on the use of 
nvoney. 






• 




3. People I live with can't 
agree on the use of 
space. 










People I live with can't 
agree on the use of time. 










5. People I live with can't 
agree on chores to be 
done. 










6, I feel left out of things 
at the place where I live. 










7- I feel that the otlier 
people I live with look 
dovoi on me. 








— - 


8. People I live with nag 
at me. 










9. People I live with argue 
too much. 










10. Certain things in and 
around my home are 
dangerous or unhealthy. 
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FAMILY 



TMs is 
not a 
problem 



This is 
a problem 
soioetimes i 



IMs is a 
problca a 
lot of the 
tiine 



TMs is 
always a 
problem 



!!• Oir car is not fit for the 
road. 



12. I do not kaow how to draw 
a budget. 



15. I am not sure where is the 
best place to get a loan 
from; 



14. I liave trouble sticking to 
a budget. 



IS. 1 am not familiar vdth 
the services offered by 
banlcs^ finance cojipanies 
and other similar fin- 
ancial institutions. 



16- I cannot get credit. 



l"*. 1 do not' know how to go 
about drawing up a will. 



iS. I buy things I don't need. 



19. 1 liave trouble resisting 
sales. 



20. I buy things on the spur 
of the moment • 



21 I do not know how to tell 
good products from poor 
products. 



22. I am a sucker for a sales ' ' 
pitch. 
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FAMILY 


This is 
not a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 
time 


This is 
always a 
problem 


23* I do not know where to 
find information which 
will help me be a wiser 
shopper* 








• 


24, I don't take as good 
care of the things I 
buy as I should ♦ 




- 






25* I don't know how to 
disaiss sex with my 
partner or with our 
children* 










26* ^fy partner and I are 
woTTipd ahojil" hi Tth 

control * 










27, I don't enjoy doing 
things with my family* 










28, I am worried about the 
behaviors. and attitudes 
of some other member of 
ny fami]^y. 










29* I need better accommo- 
rlati nn hut Hnn'l* wpnl* 
to move* 










30* I feel embarrassed when 










31* I don't look after my 
house and yard very 
well* 










32* I waste money because I 
don't have things fixed 

on time* 
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FAMILY 



33, I don't bother with 
guarantees on things 
> I buy. 



This is 
not a 
problem 



This is 
a problem 
sometimes 



This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 
time 



This is 
al\vays' a 
problem 



34, Undisposed of garbage 
causes a bad odor in 
the. place where I live- 



\ 
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JOB 


This is 
not a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 

f ITTIA 1 


This is 1 
always a 
problem j 


1. I would rather draw 
unemployment than 
work. 










2. I feel the world 
owes me a living. 










3. I cannot decide what 
type of work I want 
to do. 










4. I can*t get the type 
of work I want in 
Prince Albert. 










5. I do not want to move 
away from Prince Albert 
to work. 

» 










6. I would move away to 
work but my family is 
holding me back. 


* 








'7. I do not know how to 
apply for a job. 










8. I feel very uneasy during 
a job intenaew and can't 
seem to say wliat I would 
like to say at the time. 










9. ' I am not sure what all 
the deductions from my 
pay are for. 


3 
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JOB 


This is 
Tiot a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 
tine 


1 

This is i 
always a 
problems 


10 • When working I am often ^ 
not sure exactly what 
I should be doing. 






• 




11. I do not know how to 
leave a job without 
causing hard feelings. 










12. Other people onr-che job 
bother me. 










13. I can't seem to get along 
with the people I work 
with. 










14. I think I often have 
some good suggestions 
which might improve 
working conditions 
but I am afraid to talk 
them over with the boss. 











ERIC 
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Tliis is 
not a 
problem 


This IS 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a 
prcblem a 
lot of the 
time 


This is 
always a 
problem 




1; I ilo not unJerstand how 
tl:? locr.l j^nvemment 
or ? rate-. 






i / 

/ 


• 


2. I ^^ccl l^ft out of 
o:/r;rnity affairs. 










' dc not know wliat m>' 
civic responsibilities 
are • 










4. I an net well enough 
infcr:r.c I cn things 
na;v':r:i.v; in the 
coi.'.'i.iitv to discuss 
thc«t« • 








• 




?. I do ;;r-t io'icv: uhere to 
g;»t tiv vtfon-.ritinn 
1 uivM :v cut cccmnity 
affairs. 










« 

0. i '"0 not !r-ow my rirhts 
vrt *or t i . 










1 r*" not sure that I 
u:vlj:v I "!ie r'^lc 
of tivj n-J:re and other 
scoioi control agencies. 












S. I do :\(^', f-^ol t^:.it tlie 
lav; tr--:i> ' '^^ the saiar 

as it r.:' l t treat s< 

otl\cr -lo. 


1 


*• 

j 






• 


^9. I do not vnJcrstnnd th--*^ 
pui*po>c of >anic hT...^ c'^'^C 
social restriction-. 


1 


1 









c 
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CaWUNITY 


This is 
not a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a t 
problem a 
lot of the 
time 


this is ' 
always a 
problem 


10. I do not know where 

to register a' complaint 
' i£ I feel tliat society 
has treated me unjustly. 










11. I dp not know what 
conmunity services 
are available to me» 










12. I do not know how to 
contact conununitv 
service agencies sucli 
as police, fire depart- 
ment, welfare departments 




- 




• 


15 I don't use communitv 
services because I 
don't want to become 
involved. 










14. I don't know tlic function 
of most coninMnity sen'ice5 


• 








15. I do not understand my 
personal role in the 
consnunity. 
1 




- 




• 


16. I do not understand m>' 
family's role in the 
community. 










^17. I do not know what pro- 
tection is available 
to me. 




• 






18. I do not know wlicre to 
seek help if I tliink I 
have been cheated. 










19. I hesitate to seek help 
and advice from community 
services. 




— rm — 
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LEISURE TI^E 


This, is 
not a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 
time 


This is 
always a 
problem 


1- I do not find new ways to 
enjoy myself. 










2. I seen to watch television 
all evening whether I enjoy 
the programs or not. 










5- I have no hobbies. 










4, I an bored most of my 
leisure ticc. 










5, 1 make no plans of how 
I will spend my leisure 
time. 
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sap ' 


This is 
not a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 
tiJTie 


This is 
always a 
problem 


1. I do not have tlie nerve 
to speak out against 
things I feel to be un- 
fair. 










2. I feel uncanfortable 
when .1 am with people. 










3. I have trouble getting 
people to understand me. 










4, I have trouble discussing 
things with other people. 




1 






5. I firxd 1 put on weight 
more than I would like. 










6* Sanething can be wrong 
with me a long ti^.c be- 
fore I see a doctor about 
it. 




- 






7. I take a lot of pills 
witliout thinking what 
effect they might have 
on me. 











8. Tobacco, liquor or drugs 
seem^to be messing up my 
health and mv* life. 






/ 




9. I don't get very much 
exercise. 


^rr-z — 
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This is 
not a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 
time 


This is 
always a 
problem 


10, My life is made miserable ' 
by others. 










11, I make life miserable 
for others. 


- 








12. I can't decide just what 
other people expect of 
me. 










13. I get very depressed. 










14, I drive vhen I have had 
more tlian a couple of 
drinks. 










15* I feel quilty or upset 
about my sexual desires 
and behaviour, ^ 










16, I don't seem to share 
any interests with 
other people. 










17, I used to have more 
friends than I liave 
now. 




• 






18, I know something is 

wrong in m>^ life, but I 
can't put my finger on 
what it is. 










19, I don't know uiiat I 
should be doing with 
my life. 










20, I blajne other people 
when tilings go wrong. 
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SELF 


This is 
not a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sane times 


This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 
time 


This is 
always a 
problem 


21. Ify life is not as 

interesting as I tliink 
it should be. 








• 


22. I hate to ask advice or 
help from people who 
might be able to give 
it to me. 










25. I don't seem to know the 
right thing to say or do 
in most situations. 








• 


24* I know there is a solution 
to a' lot of my problems, 
but I never seem to get 
around to find it. 


• 








25. . It embarrasses me to admit 
to other people that ! 
have a problem. 










26. Uhen some tiling botliers me 
I tr>' to forget it in one 
way or ^another. 










27 • I get douTi in tlie dumps 
when things aren't going 
well. 










28. I don't take time to think 
about the tlungc I have 
accompli slied or to take 
a little pride m tl\em. 


• 








29. I don't set goals for my- 
self to complete certain 
tasks in the near future. 










30. Uhen I do set a goal I 

seem to fail to aclueve it. 
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SELF . 


ITiis is 
not a 
problem 


This is 
a problem 
sometimes 


This is a 
problem a 
lot of the 
time 


This is 
always a 
problem 


31. Although I may want to 
achieve a certain goal, 
I do not plan ho\< to 
reach that goal. 










32. It is hard for me to 

change my plans or goals, 
even when it has becoine 
obvious that they must 
change. 










35. I expect other people to 
change to fit my way of 
life, and not to change 
my life to fit theirs 










54* Very few things in life 
give me sucli pleasure. 










T ^Tiend ipore time and 
encrg)' doing less import- 
ant things, and less on 
the real^ly important 
thinp*; in life. 




- 






36. I'm in a terrible rut. 










37. I have trouble getting 
people to understand me. 










38. I have trouble discussing 
things witli other people. 






r 
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DAtE__ 

■ IhTTERNAL - EXTERNAL SCALE 

Below are 25 pairs of statements, lettered A and B. Select the one statement 
of eadi pair (and only one) which you more strongly believe to be true. Re- 
cord your choice by making an "X" in the appropriate space. 

1. O A. Children get into trouble because their parents punish them 

too mucli. 

Q B. The trouble \<it]\ most children no\tfadays is that their parents 
are too easy with them. 

2. □ A. Many of the unliappy things in people's lives are partly due 

to bad luck. 

D B. People's misfortunes result from the mistakes they make. 

3. n A. One of the major reasons why we have \>fars is because people 

don't take enough interest in politics. 

n B. There vill always be wars, no matter how hard people try to 
prevent them. 

4. D A. In the long run people get the respect they deserve in this world, 

Q B. Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes unrecognized 
no matter how hard he tries. 

5. Q A. Tlie idea that teachers are unfair to students is nonsense. 

PI B. Most students don't realize the extent to which their grades 
are influenced by accidental happenings. 

6. D A. Without the right breaks one cannot be an effective leader. 

n B. Capable people who fail to become leaders have not taken ad- 
vantage cf their opportunities. 

7. Da. No matter how hard you try some people just don't likeyoii. 

n B. People wiio can't get others to like them don't understand how 
to ^et along with others. 
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8. 


□ 


A. 


I have often found that what is going to happen will happen. 




n 

■ LJ 


B. 


Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me as making a 
decision to take a. definite course of action. 


9. 


□ 


A. 


In the case of the well prepared student there is rarely if ever 
such a tiling as an unfair test. 




□ 


B. 


Manv times exam Questions tend to be so unrelated to course work 
that studying is really useless. 


10. 






Becoming a success is a matter of hard work ^T-uck has little or 
nothing to do with it. 




□ 


B. 


Getting a good job depends mainly on being the right place at 


11. 


□ 


A. 


The average citizen can have an influence in government decisions • 






B. 


Tliis' world is run by the few people in power, and there is not 
much the little gu>'' can do about it. 


12. 


□ 


K 


^ IVhen I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make them work. 




□ 


!>• 


It iQ not alwfiv*; wi <>p to nlan too ■Far aliead because mnnv thincfs ' 
turn out to be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 


13 


□ 


A 


In mv casp pettinp what I want has little or nothing to do with 
I luck. 




□ 


B 


Nfanv timp^ micyht iii^t a?; well decide what to do bv fliDDinff 
a coin. 


Id 


n 


A 

A» 


l^/hn ante. fr\ hf* thp hoQQ n-Ttpn Hpnpnd^ nn who was lucklv enoU(yh 

to be in the right place first. 




□ 


Tl 
!>• 


npttincr nponlp to do the rioht thincy denends UDon ability, luck 
has little or nothing to do with it. 


IS 


n 

1 — 1 




As far as world affairs are concerned, most of us are the victims 
of forces we can neither understand, nor control. 




□ 


B. 


By taking an active part in political and social affairs the 
people can control world affairs. 


16. 


□ 


A. 


Most people don^t realize tlie extent to which their lives are 
controlled by accidential happenings. 




□ 




There really isHJOt sucli thing as *'luck". 



ERIC • ^-^^ 
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17. O A» One should- always be willing to admit mistakes. 
Q B. It^is usually best to cover up one's mistakes, 

18. Q A, It is hard to know whether or not a person really likes you. 

Q Kow many friends you have depends upon hw nice a person 
you are, 

19. D A. In the long run the bad things that happen to us are bal- 

anced by tlie good ones, 

D B. Most misfortunes are the result of lack of ability, ignorance, 
laziness, or all tliree, 

20. D 'A, With enough effort we caii wipe out political corruption, 

Q B, It is difficult for people to have much control over the 
things politicians do in office, 

21. D A, Sometimes I can't understand how teachers arrive at the grades 

they give. 

D E, Tliere is a direct connection bet\Neen hoiv hard I study and the 
grades I get, 

22. A, Many times I feel that I have little influence over the things 

that happen to me, 

D B, It is impossible for me to believe that chance or luck plays 
an important I'olc in my life, 

23. D A, People are lonely because tliey don't try to be friendly, 

Q B, There's not much use in trying too hard to please people, if 
they like you, they like you, 

24. lU A, What happens to me is my o\<n doing, 

Q) B, Sometimes I feel that I don't liavc enough control over the 
direction my life is taking, 

25. D A, Most of the time I can't understand why politicians behave 

the way they do, 

D B, In the long run the people are responsible for bad government 
on a national as well as on a local level. 
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DATE 



SELF INmTOUY 



Instnjctions: On the attached pages are a list of scales. The purpose of 
these scales is to describe your feeling? about yourself ac- 
cording to wliat >-ou think you are like as compared to the kind 
of person you would like to be. 

Here is how you do it. If your feelings are very well described by one 
end of the scale, you sJiould put a check in the space as tollows; 



F»ir 121 ZZ HZ ZZ ZZ ""^^^^ 

Or 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ^ 



Fair * 



Unfair 



If your feelings are Quite well described by one or the other end of 
the scale, but not extremely, you snould put a ciieck mark in the space as 



follows 



Fair ^ 



Fair 



Unfair 



Or 
4 



Unfair 



If your feelings are onlv plSchtly depcribed by one side or the other, 
but Is not really neutral, then you ^fioiild put a ciieck nnrk in the space as follows 



Unfair 



Fair 

Or 

12 5 4 5 6 7 

Fair " ZZ ^ ^^^^^ 

If your feelings are neutral on the scale, or if the word does not arplv 
to you at all , then you should put a ci\cck r:iTK in tne niddle space. 

Unfair 



Fair 



Important ; 

1) Place your check marks in the middle of spaces, not on the boundaries: 
This Not This 



2) Be sure you check a space for even- word, don't omit any. 

3) Never fill in hotc than 1 space for a single word. 

4) Make each word separate and independent judgement. Do not Jv^J 
forth through the words or tr>- to renembor . l;ow you cJieckcd earlier wxjrds. 

32^ 
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(s«M fomat is used for.^Uo As I Would Like To Be") 
1 2 3 4 5 b 



careless 

good 

lazy 

brav'e 

slow 

smart • 

happy 

weak 

talkative 

handsome 

leader 

unsuccessful 

outgoing — 

satisfied 

co-operative 

unforgiving 

affectionate 

dishonest 

polite 

liked 

nervous 

clean 

thoughtless 
kind 



careful 
bad 

hardworking 

cowardly 

fast 

stupid 

sad 

strong 

quiet 

homely 

follouier 

successful 

?hy 

• dissatisfied 
unco-opcrative 
forgiving 
cold 
honest 
rude 

disliked 
calm 

dirty 

thoughtful 

cruel 
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APPENDIX N-l- 
INTERVIBV GUxDE AND INTERVIFaTsR'S- INSTRUCTIONS 



A. We are doing a surv'ey to lind out what effect former students 
feei tliat the courses they took at NewStart have had on them. 
Could we ask you a few questions? --Do you mind if we use 
the zspQ recorder? - — 

B. What have you been doing since we saw you last? (Light con- 
versation to relax foraer student - possibly find a ccrnnon 
ground) • 



Has the Life Skills Course made any difference in your life?* 
Areas to investigate ; 

agencies (bureaucrats), welfare, OIC, I.A. Police, courts 
situations • family and friends • (Leisure) 
eriipio>'ment area dealiug with boss and fellav employees 
(application, intendew) 

self • (embarrassmenc, temper, moods ^ confusion) 
dealing witli alcohol 
- ^store clerks - do they push you arouiid, etc. 
bankers • budgeting, getting a loan 

* N.B> UTiat things do you do noi^ that you didn't do before? 



What are your plans for the future? 

- Would you take another Life Skills Course? V/hat do you 
think you would get out of it? 



What changes do we need to make in the course? 



Dealing with certain situations: 

If they have been positive in most of their responses say, 
••From what you have said I don't really think Life Skills 
or NewStart has helped you at all. You could have done all 
these things on your outi/* 

'•It seems to me that you have been saying 
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"Thanks for your time. It was nice to hear what you think about 
NewStart. I^e for now." 



"How would somebody else knw that you have changed? ... Has 
anyone ever mentioned this (change) to you?" 

"Has anything you took on the course helped you to get along with 
your boss? With the police?" 



"You say the course has made you less shy? How do you know 
that?'; 



\ 

APPENDIX N-3 
INSTRUCTION FOR EVALUATING INTERVIBVS 
Saskatchewan NewStart Inc. - Life Skills 

Instructions 

In order to help in the development and Lnprovement of the Life 
Skills • programs it is necessary to have an accurate 

judgment of the degree to which those programs influenced the lives of 
the participants. 

On the basis of a follo;s'-up interview you are asked to give us your 
evaluation on the accaipanying rating scale. 

It is absolutely necessary that this rating be a true reflection 
of your judgment. We want to know the truth about tlie influence of the 
program, Khfethe- good, bad, or indifferent. DO NOT give the program the 
benefit of the doubt. If you cannot choose bet\veen wo rati ngs, use the 

iCTver of the t\v,'o . ~^ ■; 

i 

Here are the rating numbers you will use, and their definitions; 
please take plenty of tijne to familiarize yourself with them before pro- 
ceeding to the rating scale. Feel free to go back to these definitions 
to refresh your manory. 

-3 «= programs were mostly harmful and bad; the person was damaged by 

the programs and has not recovered from these bad effects (the ham- 
ful effects are still with the person at the tojne of the intendew) ♦ 
e.g., the Life Skills group may have confronted the person on a 
problem of drinking which upset him so much that he is nai drinking 
more than he was before the course; or a confrontation occurred 
during the course betiveen a man and wife so that they are now 
separated; or as a result of the programs and a confrontation with 
members of another group the person is now more resentful of that 
group than before. 

-2 «= programs were mostly harmful and bad; the programs created problems 
for the person whicli were not resolved at the time but do not parti- 
cularly harm the person at the time of the interview (tlie harmful 
effects were not long lasting) e.g., the Life Skills group were 
• digging into a person's past and didn't have the means to help the- 
person with these past problems; tlie person became temporarily j;p- 
set so that the basic education grades suffered; or the person be- 
canes so involved in the program that the spouse at home becomes 
jealous and the home life is made tenporarily worse. 

-1 programs were mostly a waste of time, effort and money; any harmful 
effects result mostly from this waste. While the interviewee 
didn't mention any harmful effects of the programs (e.g., being 



i 
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vpset or confused by them) , it was mentioned or implied that there 
were other things uliich the interviewee could have done which were 
more useful or profitable than the training. 

0 = programs had. no influence on the life of the person one way or the 
other (neither good nor bad) since the person had nothing better 
to do with his time but he gained nothing by training; or the good 
and bad influences were equally balanced so that the net results 
were neutral; or changes which occurred in life had little or 
nothing to do with the programs (they would have occurred anyway 
or were as much the result of the other influences as they were' of 
the program.) 

+1 =^ programs were slightly beneficial and the person gained something 
frm them; the person enjoyed or was interested in the training but 
there was no Jong term benefit or effect. There are other ways to 
have an enjoyable time without undergoing training and so we can 
infer that the training made no long teim impact • 

+2 = programs were worth the time and effort involved and the peison 

gained quite a bit in a general way; the benefits are still felt at 
the time of the interview but the interviewee can not say in a 
specific sense what the benefits are or the benefits were in res- 
tricted areas of life (e.g., more variety in meals.) 

+3 = programs made a significant, fundamental (basic) and important 

improvement in the person's life which is still in effect at the 
time of the interview; a significant and far reaching improvement 
in one or more of the person's basic problems. As a result of the 
training the person has solved a major problem, or made a major 
revision of attitude, belief or behavior which was a problem before 
the training, e.g., the interviewee saw the foolishness of excessive 
drinking while in the program and has as a result not gotten drunk 
since then; the person has changed his/her style of getting along 
with people and thus does not create problems by being suspicious 
or hostile with others; or the person has changed a significant 
direction in life to more stable employment, more stable family 
life, a marriage saved or repaired. 

NA = not applicable to interviewee. 



In summary the rating scale numbers indicate: 
-3 = mostly harmful, lasting effects 
-2 = mostly harmful, npt lasting effects 
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-1 " mostly a waste of time 

0 = no influence 

+1 « slightly benefikal, enjoyable, no lasting effects 

+2 « quite beneficial! generally beneficial or beneficial in a 
restricted area, -lasting effects. 

+3 « significant, fundamental, important long-tem benefit. 
NA »= question does not apply. 
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" RATING SCALE FOR EVALUATION o F niTEPyiBVS 



Code Number; 

R^ter: ^ Date rating made: 

INSTRUCTIONS : Circle the number \^ich most adequately reflects your 
judgment. 

Areas of Life to be rated 

A. SELF AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

1. Self- concept, felt self -worth, ability to make decisions and 
take action on am, initiative, self-deteminism, 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 ^2 +3 NA 



2. Ability to form meaningful and rewarding relations with people 
in general, friends, relatives (not immediate family); d)ility 
to participate in groups and make contributions to groups. 

"3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



3. Ability to handle personal problems (identify, resolve and 
prevent problems; obtain help with personal problems when 
necessary); e.g., drugs, temper and fighting, moods, attitudes, 
habits, dress and grooming, etc. 

-3 -2.-1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



4* Ability to handle o\m alcohol problems. 

•3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



FAMILY AND HO^E LIFE SITUATION 

5. Ability to handle maritar problems - problems with spouse (if 
intei-viewee is married.) 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 
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6, Ability to handle problems with am children - child rearing, 
discipline, affection, education (if interviewee has children.) 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



7. Ability to handle problems with own parents, in-laws, siblings 
and relatives. , — 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



8. Ability to handle problems of own total family life, e.g., 
feeding, clothing, housing, financing, etc. (if interviewee 
has a family-spouse and/or children.) 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1+2 +3 NA 



LEISURE TIME 

9. Ability to use leisure time purposefully, use free time for 
personal development, enjoyment and social benefit; develop 
existing or new interests; ability to enjoy self without 
getting into trouble. 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



CCMMUNITY, AGENCIES AND OCMMUNITY OFFICIALS 

10. Awareness of and ability to use cosmunity resources, e.g., 
educational, library, mass media, recreational, financial, 
retail, etc. 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



11. Ability to handle problems with agencies, e.g., manpower, 
Indian Affairs, Welfare, health facilities, etc. 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



12. Ability to handle problems with police and/or courts. 

-3 -2 -a 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 
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13. Ability to contribute to canmunity, participate in conmunity 
affairs, knowledge of and ability to fulfill canmunity res- 
ponsibilities. 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 ■ NA 



JOB, WORK AND TRAINING 

14. Ability to locate jobs or training and infoimation about jobs 
or training. 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



15. Ability to get and/or hold a job. 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



16. Ability to get along with boss, fellw workers, custaners, etc. 
-3 -2 -1.0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



17. Ability to handle job responsibilities or obtain assistance in 
areas where the interviewee is not able to do the job, e.g., 
how much responsibility given to do things, absenteeism, and 
lateness, etc. 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



TOTAL LIFE 

We need a total, global evaluation of the impact of the programs or 
the life of the interviewee. This is a very important rating and so 
be sure that you are familiar with the meanings of the rating scale 
numbers before you do it. In your mind go back over the interview and 
fom a global impression of how the programs influenced the life cf 
the interviewee and then enter your judgment on the rating below. 

18. Total evaluation of Life Skills. 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 NA 



